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GERALD FITZGERALD, “THE CHEVALIER.” 


BY HARRY LORREQUER, 


( The Author reserves the Right of Translation.) 


BOOK II. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A WORD OF EXPLANATION, 


By one of those embarrassments al- 
most inevitable to such a story as ours, 
we are obliged now to go back some- 
what in our narrative, and ask our 
reader to transport himself with us 
to Paris, at an earlier epoch than that 
of our last chapter. With the great 
events which accompanied the down- 
fall of an ancient monarchy, theextinc- 
tion of a nobility, and the wreck of 
all that once constituted society in 
France, we are not about todeal. On 
the wide and storm-lashed ocean of 
life, our care is but to trace one soli- 
tary “waif!” 

After many vicissitudes and haz- 
ards, Fitzgerald succeeded in making 
his escape from France, and reaching 
Coblentz, where a small knot of de- 
voted Royalists lived, sharing their 
little resources in common, and gene- 
rously contributing every aid in their 
— to their poorer brethren. This 

ife, if one of painful and unceasing 
anxiety, was yet singularly devoid of 
incident. To watch the terrible course 
of that torrent that now devastated 
their native country ; to seehowin that 
resistless deluge all was submerged— 
throne, villa, home, and family ; to 
sit motionless on the shore, as it were, 
and survey the shipwreck, was their 
sad case. 

According to the various tempera- 
ments they possessed did men bear 
this season of probation. To some it 
was like a dreary night-mare, a long 
half sleep of suffering and oppression, 
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leaving them devoid of all energy, or 
all will for exertion. Others felt 
stimulated to be up and doing, to 
write and plot, and intrigue with 
their fellow-exiles in Italy and the 
north of Germany. The very trans- 
mission of the sad tidings which came 
from Paris, became an accustomed 
task ; while some few, half resigned to 
aruin whose wide-spread limits seem- 
ed to menace the whole of Europe, 
began to weave plans for emigrating 
to a new world beyond the seas. Ger- 
ald halted, and deliberated to which 
of these two latter he would attach 
himself. Ifthe idea of a new colony 
and a new existence, where eac 

should stamp his fate with his own 
impress, had its attractions, there was 
also much that fascinated in the hero- 
ism that bound men to a losing cause, 
and held them faithful and true where 
so many fell off in defection. Per- 
haps it was the personal character of 
the men who professed these opinions 
ultimately decided his choice, for 
D’Allonville, Caumartin, and Les- 
sieux, who then lived at Coblentz, 
gave to these sentiments all the glow- 
ing ardour of a high and noble chi- 
valry. Nor was it without a certain 
charm for a young mind to see him- 
self, as it were, a participator and 
agent in the cause of great events. 
By zeal to encounter any difficulty, 
readiness to go anywhere, or dare 
any peril, Fitzgerald had won the es- 
teem and confidence of men high in 
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the exiled Prince’sfavour. They grew 
to talk with him, and confide in him, 
showing him private letters from exalt- 
ed personages, and even at times to 
take his counsel in affairs which requir- 
ed prompt action. Young, active, able 
to endure fatigue without even incon- 
venience, he offered himself for every 
charge where such qualities might 
be available ; and thus he traversed 
Europe, from Hamburg to Italy, from 
the Rhine to the Vistula, bearing des- 
patches, or as often himself charged 
with some special communication, too 
delicate to commit to writing, and 
wherein his tact was entrusted with 
the details. 

At last it was deemed essential to 
have a number of agents in France 
itself—men capable of watching and 
recording the changes of public opi- 
nion, who might note the rising dis- 
contents of the popular mind, and ob- 
serve where they had their source. 
It was a rooted faith in the Royalist 
party, that sooner or later the nation 
coud react against the terrible doc- 
trines of the anarchists, and welcome 
back to France the men whose very 
names and titles were part of her glory: 
the mistake was in supposing that the 
time for this reaction was at hand, 
and in believing that every passing 
shadow was its herald. 









Ir was at the close of a sultry day 
that a sick man, wan, pale, and al- 
most voiceless, sat propped up b 
pillows, and seeming to drink in wit 
a sort of effort the faint breeze that 
entered by an open window. A large 
bouquet of fresh flowers stood in a 
vase beside him, and on the bed 
itself moss-roses and carnations were 
scattered, their gorgeous tints ter- 
ribly in contrast to the sickly pallor 
of that visage on which death had 
already placed its stamp. It would 
have puzzled the wiliest physiogno- 
mist to have read that strange and 
strongly marked face; for while the 
massive head and strong brow, the 

et brilliant eye and contracted eye- 
Soo denoted energy and daring, there 
was a faint smile, inexpressibly sad 
and weary-looking, on the mouth, 
that seemed to bespeak a heart that 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A DYING BED. 
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Gerald’s personal courage, hisadroit- 
ness in the use of disguise, his un- 
failing resources in every difficulty, 
pointed him out as one well adapted 
for this employ; and he was constantly 
entrusted with secret missions to this 
or that part of France, occasions on 
which he as invariably distinguished 
himself by his capacity. The very 
isolation in which he stood, without 
family or connexions, favoured him, 
removing him from the sphere of those 
jealousies which oftentimes marred 
and defeated the wisest plans of the 
Royalists. He was not a Rohan, nor 
a Courcelles—a Grammont, nor a Ta- 
vanne—whose family influence was 
one day or other to be dreaded! Let him 
win what fame he might, gain what 
credit, attract what notice, he carried 
with him no train of followers to 
profit by his success, and bar up the 
avenues of promotion ;—for so was it 
—strange and scarce credible though 
it seem—men were already quarrelling 
over the spoils, ere the victory was 
won—ere, indeed, the battle was en- 
gaged, or the enemy encountered. 

With this brief word of apology for 
the past, and for the future—for we 
shall need to appeal again and again 
to the indulgence of our reader—we 
now proceed with our story. 


had experienced many an emotion, 
and ended by finding “all barren.” 

A long, low sigh escaped him as he 
lay, and in his utter weariness his 
hands dropped listlessly, one falling 
over the side of the bed. The watch- 
ful nurse, who, in the dress of her 
order as a Sister of Charity, sat nigh, 
arose and leaned over to regard him. 

“ No, Constance, not yet,” said he, 
smiling faintly, and answering the 
unspoken thought that was passing 
in her mind—“ not yet ; but very near 
ae near, indeed. What hour is 
it ” 

“St. Roch has just chimed half- 
past seven,” replied she, calmly. 

“Open the window wider; there is 
a little air stirring.” 

“No; the evening is very still, but 
it will be fresher by-and-by.” 

“T shall not need it,” said he, more 
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faintly, though with perfect calm. 
“ Before midnight, Constance—before 
midnight it will be the same to me 
if it breathed a zephyr or blew a gale: 
where I am going it will do neither.” 

“Oh, Citizen, can I not persuade 
you to see the Pére Dulaque or the 
Ouré of St. Roch. Your minutes are 
few here now, and I implore you not 
to waste them.” 

“Tis so that I intend, my worthy 
friend,” said he, calmly. “Had either 
of these excellent men you speak of 
made the voyage I am now going, 
Td see and speak them willingly; but 
remember, Constance, it is a sea with- 
out a chart.” 

“Say not so in the face of that 
blessed book——” 

“ Nay, nay, do not disturb my few 
moments of calm. How sweet those 
flowers are—how balmy that little 
air that now stirs the leaves. Oh, 
what a fair world it is, or rather it 
might be! Do not sigh so heavily, 
Constance; remember what I told 

ou yesterday ; our belief is like our 
oyalty—it is independent of us.” 

“ Let some holy man at least speak 
to you.” 

“Why should I shock his honest 
faith—why should he disturb my 
peace? Know, woman,” added he, 
more powerfully, “that I have striven 
harder to attain this same faith than 
ever you have done to resist a heresy. 
I needed it a thousand times more 
than you; I'd have done more to 
gain it—clung closer to it when won, 
too.” 

“What did you do?” asked she, 
boldly. 

“Tread, reflected, pondered years 
long—disputed, discussed, read more 
—inquired wherever I hoped to meet 
enlightenment.” 

“You never prayed,” said she, 
meekly. 

“Prayed ! Howshould I—not know- 
ing for what, or to whom ?” 

An exclamation—almost a cry— 
escaped the woman, and her lips were 
seen to move rapidly, as if in prayer. 
The sick man seemed to respect the 
sentiment of devotion that he could 
not bring himself to feel, and was 
silent. At last he said, in a voice of 
much sweetness—“ Your patient care 
and kindness are not the less dear to 
me that I ascribe them to a source 

our humility would reject. I be- 
ieve in human nature, my good Con- 
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stance, though of a verity it has given 
me some strong lessons not to be over 
sanguine,” 

“Who has had more friends?” 
began she; but he stopped her short 
at once by a contemptuous gesture 
with his hand, while he said— 

“Men are your friends in life as they 
are your companions on a journey— 
so long as your road lies in the same 
direction they will travel with you. 
To bear with your infirmities, to take 
count of your trials, and make allow- 
ance for your hardships—to find out 
what of good there is in you, and 
teach you to fertilize it for yourself— 
to discern the soil of your nature, 
expel its weeds, and still be hope- 
ful—this is friendship. But it never 
comes from a brother man; it is a 
woman alone can render it. Who is 
it that knocks there?’ asked he, 
quickly. 

She went to the door, and speedily 
returned with the answer 

“Tt is the same youth was here 
yesterday, and who refused to give 
his name. He is still most urgent in 
his demand to see you.” 

“Does he know what he asks— 
that I am on the eve of a long jour- 
ney, and must needs have my thoughts 
engaged about the road before me?” 

“IT told him you were very ill— 
very ill, indeed ; that even your dear- 
est friends only saw you for a few 
minutes at a time: but he persisted 
in asserting that if you knew he was 
there, you would surely see him.” 

“Let his perseverance have its re- 
ward. Tell him to come in.” 

The sister returned to the door, 
and after a whispered word to the 
stranger, enforcing caution in his in- 
terview, admitted him, and pointing 
to the bed where the sick man lay, 
she retired. 

If the features and gestures of the 
stranger, as he moved silently across 
the room, denoted the delicacy of a 
certain refinement, his dress bespoke 
great poverty : his clothes wereragged, 
his shoes in tatters, and even the red 
woollen cap which he had just re- 
moved from his head was patched in 
several places. 

The sick man motioned to him to 
stand where the light would fall upon 
him strongly ; and then, having stared 
steadfastly at him for several minutes, 
he sighed drearily and said, “What 
have you with me ?” 
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“Don’t you remember me, then, 
Signor Gabriel?” asked the young man, 
in a tone of deep agitation. “Don’t 
you remember Fitzgerald ¢” 

“The boy of the Maremma—the 
Garde du Corps—the favourite of the 
Queen—the postilion on the flight to 
Varennes—the secret letter-carrier to 
the temple ! ——” 

“Speak lower, Monsieur ! - 
lower, I beseech you,” interposed the 
other. “If I were betrayed, my life 
is not worth an hour’s purchase.” 

“ And is it worth preserving in such 
a garb as that? I thought you had 
been an apter scholar, Gerald, and 
that ere this you had found your way 
to fortune. The Prince de Condé 
wrote me that you were his trustiest 
agent.” 

“ And it is on a mission from him 
that I am here thisday. Ihave been 
waiting for weeks long to see and 
speak with you. I knew that you 
were ill, and could find no means to 
approach you.” 

“You come too late, my friend— 
too late,” said Mirabeau, sighing : 
Royalist, Girondin, Bourbon, or the 
Mountain, they are all illusions now!” 

“The great principles of justice are 
not an illusion, sir: the idea of 
Right is immutable and immortal !” 

“T know of nothing that does not 
change and die,” said Mirabeau, 
gravely ; thenadded, “ But what would 
you with me ?” 

“T have not courage to disturb 
your suffering sick bed with cares 

ou can no longer feel. I had not 
imagined I should have found you so 
ill as this.” 

“Sick unto death—if you can tell 
me what death means ;” said the 
other, with a strange smile. 

“They who sent me,” resumed 
Gerald, not heeding his last remark, 
“believed you in all the vigour of 
health as of intellect. They have 
watched with almost breathless in- 
terest the glorious conflict you have 
long maintained against the men of 
anarchy and the guillotine ; they have 
recognised in you the one sole man, 
of all the nation, who can save 
France ——” 

The sick man smiled sadly, and 
laying his wasted fingers on Gerald’s 
arm, said, “ It is not to be done!” 

“Do you mean, Sir Count, that it 
is in the great Providence who rules 
us that this mighty people should 
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sink under the tyranny of a few blood- 
thirsty wretches ?” 

“T spoke not of France: I spoke 
of the monarchy,” said Mirabeau. 
“Look at those flowers there: in a 
few hours hence they will have lost 
their odour and their colour. Now, 
all your memory—be it ever so good— 
will not replace these to your senses. 
Go tell your master that his hour has 
struck. Monarchy was once a Faith : 
it will henceforth be but a Supersti- 
tion.” 

“ And is a just right like this to be 
abandoned ?” 

“No. The stranger may place them 
on the throne they have lost ; and if 
they be wise enough to repay the 
service with ingratitude, a few more 
years of this mock rule may be eked 
out.” 

“Would that I had power to tell 
you all our plans, and you strength 
to listen to me!” cried Gerald : “ you 
would see that what they purpose is 
no puny enterprize; nor what they 
aim at, a selfish conquest.” 

“You came to me once before—I 
remember the incident well; I was 
living in the Avenue aux Abois when 
you summoned me to a meeting at 
St. Cloud. The monarchy might 
have been saved even then. It 
was late, but not too late. I ad- 
vised a ministry of such materials 
as the people might trust, and the 
court corrupt—men of low origin, 
violent, exacting, but venal. Six 
months of such rule would have sent 
France back to all her ancient tra- 
ditions, and the king been more 
popular than ever. But they would 
not hear me: they talked of walking 
in the high path of duty; and it has 
led some to the scaffold, and the rest 
to exile! But what concern have I 
with these things? Do you know 
young man, that all your king could 
promise—all the mighty people them- 
selves could bestow upon me as I lie 
here, could not equal the pleasure that 
moss-rose yields me, nor the ecstasy of 
delight I feel when a gentle wind 
blows fresh upon my cheek. Say it 
out, sir—say out what that supercilious 
smile implies,” cried he, his eyes 
lighting up with all their ancient 
fire. “Tell me at once it was Mira- 
beau, the voluptuary, that spoke there ! 
Ay, and T’ll not gainsay you! If 
to exult in the perfection of the 
senses nature has given me ; to drink 
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in with ecstasy what others imbibe 
in apathy ; to feel a godlike enjoy- 
ment where less keenly gifted tem- 
peraments had scarcely known a plea- 
gure ;—if this is to be a voluptuary, 
T am one.” 

“But why, with powers like yours, 
limit your enjoyment to mere sensual 
pleasures? Why not taste the higher 
and purer delight of succouring 
misfortune and defending the power- 
less ?” 

“T did try it,” said the sick man, 
sighing. “I essayed to discover the 
pleasures of what you would call 
morality. I was generous ; I forgave 
injuries ; I forgot ingratitude; I 
aided struggling misery: but the re- 
ward was not forthcoming ; these 
things gave me no happiness.’ 

“ No happiness !” 

“None. I tried to forget I was « 
dupe. I did my best to believe 
myself a benefactor of my species. 
I stooped my ear to hear any praises 
from those I had befriended; but 
nothing in my heart responded to 
their joy. I was not happier. Re- 
member, boy,” cried he, “that even 
yourown moralists only promise the re- 
compense for virtue in another world. 
I looked for smaller profits and 
prompter payment.” The mockery 
of his smile, as he spoke, seemed to 
wound Gerald, for, as he turned away 
his head, a deep flush covered his 
face. “ Forgive me,” said the sick 
man; “I ought to have remembered 
that your early training was derived 
from those worthy men, the Jesuit 
Fathers ; and if I cannot participate 
in your consolations, I would not 
insult your convictions.” Then, 
raising himself on one arm, he added, 
with a stronger effort, “ Your mission 
to me is a failure, Fitzgerald. I 
cannot aid your cause: he whose 
trembling hand cannot carry the glass 
of water to his lips, can scarce replace 
a fallen dynasty. I will not even 
deceive you by saying what, if 
health and strength were mine, I 
might do—perhaps I do not know it 
myself. Go back and tell your Prince 
that he and his must wait—wait like 
wise physicians—till nature bring the 
crisis of the malady; that all they 
could do now would but hurt the 
cause they mean to serve. When 
France needs her princes, she will 
seek them even out of exile. Let 
them beware how they destroy the 
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prestige of their high estate by ac- 
cepting equality meanwhile. They are 
the priests of a religion, and can never 
descend to the charges of the laity. 
As for you, yourself, it is well that 
I have seen you; I have long desired 
to speak to you of your own fortunes. 
I had written to Alfieri about you, 
and his answer—to vou an important 
document—is in that box. You will 
find the key yonder, on the ring.” 

As Gerald rose to obey this direc- 
tion, Mirabeau fell back, exhausted, 
on the bed, a clammy sweat breaking 
out over his face and forehead. The 
cry, which unconsciously escaped the 
youth, quickly summoned the “sister” 
to the bedside. 

“This is death,” said she, in the 
calm, solemn voice of one long inured 
to such scenes. She tried to make him 
swallow a tea-spoonful of some resto- 
rative, but the liquid dropped over his 
lips, and fell upon his chin. “ Death 
—and what a death !” muttered the 
sister, half to herself. 

“ See—see—he is coming back to 
himself,” whispered Gerald, “ his eyes 
are opening, and his lips move,” 
while a faint effort of the muscles, 
around the mouth seemed to essay a 
smile. 

Again she moistened his lips with 
the cordial, and this time he was able 
to swallow some drops of it. He made 
a slight attempt to speak, and as the 
sister bent her ear to his lips, he 
whispered, faintly, “ Tell him to come 
back—to-morrow—to-morrow !” 

She repeated the words to Gerald, 
who, feeling that his presence any 
longer there might be hurtful, slowly 
and silently stepped from the room, 
and descended to the street. 

Late as it was, a considerable crowd 
was assembled before the door in front 
of the house, whose attitude of silent 
and respectful anxiety showed the 
deep interest felt in the sick man’s 
state ; and although no name was spo- 
ken, the frequent recurrence of the 
words “he” and “his” evinced how 
absorbingly all thoughts were concen- 
trated upon one individual. Nor was 
it only of one classin society the crowd 
was composed. Mirabeau’s admirers 
and followers were of every rank, and 
every section of politicians; and, 
strangely enough, men whose public 
animosities had set them widely apart 
from each other, were here seen ex- 
changing their last tidings of the sick 
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room, and alternating and balancing 
their hopes and fears of his con- 
dition. 

“ Jostinard calls the malady cere- 
bral absorbtion,” said one, “as though 
intense application had produced an 
organic change.” 

“ Lessieux opines that the disease 
was produced by those mercurial baths 
he used to take, to stimulate him on 
occasions of great public display,” said 
another. 

“There is reason to believe it a fa- 
mily complaint of some sort,” broke in 
a third, “ the Bailli de Mirabeau sank 
under pure exhaustion, as if the ma- 
machine had actually worn out.” 

“ Pardie !” cried out a rough look- 
ing man, in a working dress; “it ishard 
that we cannot repair him with the 
strong materials the useless fellows 
are made of ; there are full fifty in 
the Assembly we could give for one 
like him. 

“You talk of maladies,” broke in a 
loud, full voice, “and I tell you that 
the Citizen Riquetti is dying of poison 
—ay, start, or murmur if you will— 
I repeat it, of poison. Do we not all 
know how his power is feared, and 
his eloquence dreaded? Are we stran- 
gers to those who hate this great and 
good man ?” 

“Great and good he is,” murmured 
another; “ when shall we see his 
equal?” 

“See, here is one who has been 
lately with him, let us learn his news.” 

This speech was uttered by a 

orly clad man, with a red cap on 

is head, as Gerald was endeavouring 
to pierce the crowd. 

Who is the citizen who has this 
privilege of speaking with Gabriel Ri- 
quetti ?’’ said Cabrot, an over-dressed 
man, who stood the centre of a group 
of talkers. 

Without paying any attention to 
this summons, Gerald tried to pursue 
his way, and pass on; but several al- 
ready barred the passage, and seemed 
to insist, as on aright, to hear the last 
account of the sick man. For a mo- 
ment a haughty impulse to refuse 
all information thus Laeasted seem- 
ed to sway Gerald ; then, suddenly 
changing his resolution, he calmly 
answered that Mirabeau appeared to 
him so ill as to preclude all hope of 
recovery, and that his state portended 
but few hours of life. 

“Ask him who he himself is ?’— 
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“Why, and how he came there ?”— 
“ What medicines Riquetti is taking ?” 
—“ Who administers them ?”’—“ Let 
this man give an account of himself?” 
Such, an such like, were the cries 
that now resounded on all sides, and 
Gerald saw himself at once surround- 
ed by a mob, whose demands were ut- 
tered in no doubtful tone. 

“The Citizen Riquetti is one whose 
life is dear to the Republic,” broke in 
Cabrot ; “all Frenchmen have a right 
to investigate whatever affects that 
life. Some aver that he is the victim 
of assassination’’—— 

“T say, and will maintain it,” broke 
in the man who had made this asser- 
tion before—“‘they have given him 
somestuff that causesa gradual decay.” 

“Let this man declare himself. 
Who are you, Citizen, and whence?” 
asked another, confronting Fitzgerald. 
“What business came you here to 
transact with the Citizen Riquetti?” 

“Have J asked you, or you, or 
you,” said Gerald, turning proudly 
from one to the other of those around 
him, “ of your private affairs? Have I 
dared to interrogate you, as to who 
you are, whence you came, whither 
you go; and by what presumption do 
you take this liberty with me ?” 

“By that which a care of the pub- 
lic safety imposes,” said Cabrot. “As 
Commissary of the fifth ‘arrondise- 
ment,’ I demand this citizen’s name.” 

“You are right to be boastful of 
your liberty !” said Gerald, insolently, 
“when aman cannot walk the streets, 
nor even visit a dying friend, without 
submitting himself to the treatment 
of a criminal.” 


“He a friend of Gabriel Riquetti,” 
burst in Cabrot. “Look, I beseech you, 
at the appearance of the man who 
gives himself this title.” 

“So, then, it is to - humble dress 


you object. Citizens, this speaks well 
for your fraternity and equality.” 

“You shall not evade a reckoning 
with us in this wise,” said Cabrot. 
“Let us take him to the Corps du 
Garde, citizens.” 

“Ay! away with him to the Corps 
du Garde,” cried several together. 

Gerald became suddenly struck by 
the rashness of his momentary loss of 
temper, and quietly said, “I'll not give 

ou such trouble, citizens. What is 

it you wish to hear ?” 

“Your compliance comes too late,” 
said Cabrot, “we will do the thing in 
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order; off with us to the Corps du 
Garde.” 

“T appeal to you all, why am I to 
be subjected to this insult,’ asked 
Gerald, addressing the crowd. “You 
deliver me to the Commissary, not 
for any crime or any accusation of 
one, you compel me to speak about 
matters purely personal—circum- 
stances which Foua have no right 
to extort from any of you. Is this 
fair—is it just—is it decent?” 

While he thus pleaded, the crowd 
was obliged to separate suddenly, and 
make way for a handsome equipage, 
which came up at full trot, and stop- 

d before the door of Mirabeau’s 

ouse ; and a murmur ran quickly 
around, “It is the Gabrielle come 
to ask after Riquetti;’ and Cabrot, 
forgetting his part of public prosecu- 
tor, now approached the window of 
the carriage with an almost servile 
affectation of courtesy. Had Gerald 
been so disposed, nothing would have 
been easier for him than to make 
his escape in the diversion caused by 
this new incident, so eager was the 
crowd to press around and catch a 
glimpse of her, whose gloved hand 
now rested on the door of the carriage. 

“She is Riquetti’s mistress,” cried 
one, “is not she ?” 

“Nota bitof it. Riquetti declared 
he would have no other mistress than 
France; and though she, yonder, chang- 
ed her name to Gabrielle, to flatter 
him—though she has sought and fol- 
lowed him for more than a year, it 
avails her nothing.” 

“Less than nothing I'd call it,” 
said another, “since she pays for all 
those flowers that come up from the 
banks of the Var—the rarest roses 
and orange buds—just to please him.” 

“More than that, too; she has paid 
all his debts—in Paris some six hun- 
dred thousand livres—all for a man 
who will not look at her.” 

“That isto bea ‘veritable’ woman,” 
said a foppish-looking man, who was 
for some time endeavouring to attract 
the attention of the fair occupant of 
the carriage. Meanwhile, Gerald had 
pressed his way through the crowd, 
curious to catch one look of her whose 
devotion seemed so romantic. 

“You see me in despair—in utter 
despair, Belle Gabrielle. There was no 
place to be had at the Frangais last 
night, and I missed your glorious 
*Phedre.’” 
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Her reply was inaudible, but the 
other went on— 

“Of course, the effort must have 
cost you deeply, yet even in that coun- 
terfeit of another’s sorrow, who knows 
if you did not interpolate some por- 
tion of your own grief!” 

“Is he better—can I not see the 
Sister Constance?” asked she, in a 
low and liquid voice. 

“He is no better—I believe he is 
far worse than yesterday. There was 
a young man here this moment who 
saw him, and whose interview, by the 
way, gave rise to grave speculation. 
There he is yonder—a strange look- 
ing figure to call himself the friend of 
Gabriel Riquetti.” 

“Who or what is he?’ asked she, 
eagerly. 

“Ttis what none of us know, though, 
indeed, at the moment you came up, 
we had some thoughts of compelling 
him to declare. Need I tell you that 
there is grave suspicion of foul play 
here; many are minded to believe that 
Mirabeau has been poisoned. See 
how that fellow continues to stare at 
you, Gabrielle. Do you know him?” 

Step by step, slowly, but with eyes 
riveted upon the object before him, 
Gerald had now approached the car- 
riage, and stood within a few yards 
of it, his eye-balls staring wildly, his 
lips apart, and every line of his face 
betraying the most intense astonish- 
ment. Nor was Gabrielle less moved: 
with her head, protruded beyond the 
earriage window, and her hair pushed 
suddenly back by some passing im- 
pulse, she stared wildly at the stranger. 

“Gherardi, Gherardi mio!” cried 
she at last. “Speak, and tell me if it 
be you.” 

“ Marietta, oh, Marietta,” said he 
with a sigh, whose heartfelt cadence 
seemed eloquent in sorrow. 

“Come with me. Come home with 
me, and you shall hear all,” said she, 
in Italian, answering as it were the 
accents of his words. 

The young man shook his head 
mournfully in reply, but never spoke. 

“T tell you,” cried she more pas- 
sionately, “that you shall hear all. 
It is more than I have said to a 
confessor. Come, come,” and she 
flung open the door as she spoke. 

“Tf you but knew how I have 
longed to see you, Marietta,” whis- 
pered he, in broken accents ; “but 
not thus, oh, not thus!” 
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“ How, then, do you dare to judge 
me?” cried she, with flashing eyes; 
“how presume to scoff at my atflu- 
ence, while J have not dared to reflect 
upon your poverty? Once and for 
the last time, I say, come with me !” 


Without another word he sprang 
to her side, the door was closed, and 
the carriage drove rapidly away, ere 
the staring crowd coal express their 
amazement at what they witnessed. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘*LA GABRIELLE.” 


By one of those inconsistencies which 
sway the popular mind in times of 
trouble, the gorgeous splendour and 
wasteful extravagance which were not 
permitted to an ancient nobility were 
willingly conceded to those who now 
ministered to public amusement, and 
the costly magnificence which aided 
the downfall of a monarchy was 
deemed pardonable in one whose 
early years had been passed in misery 
and want. 

It was in the ancient hotel of the 
Duke de Noailles that Gabrielle was 
lodged, and all the splendour of that 
princely residence remained as in the 
time of its former owners: even to 
the portraits of the haughty ancestry 
upon the walls, and the proud em- 
blazonry of armorial bearings over 
doors and chimneys, nothing was 
changed ; the embroidered crests 
upon chairs and table-covers, the 
gilded coronets that ornamented every 
architrave and cornice, stood forth in 
testimony of those in whose honour 
these insignia were fashioned. 

Preceding Gerald, and walking at a 
rapid pace, Gabrielle passed through 
several splendid rooms, till she came 
to one whose walls, hung in purple 
velvet with a deep gold fringe, had 
an air of almost sombre magnificence, 
the furniture being all of the same 
grave tint, and even the solitary lamp 
which lighted the apartment having 
a glass shade of a deep purple colour. 

“This is my chamber of study, 
Gherardi,” said she, as they entered. 
“None ever come to disturb me when 
here. Here, therefore, we are alone 
to question and to reply to each other 
—to render account of the past, and 
—— on the future—and, first of 

1, tell me am I changed.” 

As she spoke she threw from her 
her bonnet, and loosening her lon 
hair from its bands suffered it to fal 
upon her neck and shoulders in the 
wild masses it assumed in girlhood. 
She crossed her arms, too, upon her 


breast in imitation of a gesture fa- 
miliar to her, and stood motionless 
before him. 

Long and steadfastly did Gerald con- 
tinue to stare at her. It was like the 
look of one who would read if he 
might every trait and lineament be- 
fore him, and satisfy his mind what 
characters had time written upon a 
nature he had once known so well. 

“You do not answer me,” said she 
at last; “am I then changed ?” 

A faint low sigh escaped him, but 
without a word. 

“Be frank with me, as a brother 
ought, tell me wherein is this change. 
You thought me handsome once; am 
I less so?” 

“Oh! no, no! not that, not that!” 
cried he, passionately ; “ you are more 
beautiful than ever.” 

“Ts there in my expression aught 
that gives you grief—has the world 
written boldness upon my brow, or 
do you fancy that you can trace the 
cost of all the splendour around us 
in some faint lines of shame and sor- 
row! Speak, sir, and be honest with 
me. 

“T have no right to call you to such 
a reckoning, Marietta,” said he, half 
proudly. 

“T know it, and would have re- 
sented had you dared to do it of a 
right; but I stand here as one equal 
to such questioning. It will be your 
own turn soon,” added she, smiling ; 
“and it will be well if you can stand 
the test so bravely.” 

“T accept the challenge,” cried Ger- 
ald, eagerly; “I take you at your 
word. Some years back, Marietta, I 
left you poor, friendless, and a way- 
worn wanderer through the world. 
Our fortunes were alike in those days; 
and I can remember when we deemed 
the day a lucky one that did not send 
us supperless to bed. We had sore 
trials and we felt them, though we 
bore them bravely. When we parted, 
our lot was misery; and now, what 
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do I see: I find you in the splendour 
of a princely house; your dress, that 
which might become the highest rank; 
the very jewels on your wrist and on 
your fingers, a fortune. I know well,” 
added he, bitterly, “that in this brief 
interval of time destiny has changed 
many a lot—great and glorious men 
have fallen, and mean, ignoble, and 
unworthy ones havetaken their places. 
You, however, as a woman, could have 
taken no share in these convulsions— 
how is it, then, that I see you thus?” 

“Say on, sir,” said she, with a dis- 
dainful gesture, “these words mean 
nothing, or more than they ought.” 

He did not speak, but he bent his 
eyes upon her in reproachful sadness. 

“You lack the courage to say the 
word. Well, I’llsay it for you: Whose 
mistress are you, to be thus splendidly 
attired? What generous patron has 
purchased this princely house—given 
you equipage, servants, diamonds? 
Against how much have you bartered 
your heart? Who has paid the price ? 
Ay, confess it, these were the gene- 
rous thoughts that filled your mind— 
these the delicate questions your timi- 
dity could not master. Well,as I have 
spoken, so will I answer them. Only 
remember this,” added she, solemnly, 
“when I have made this explanation, 
when all is told, there is an end for 
ever between us of that old tie that 
once bound us: we trust each other no 
more. It is for you to say, if you ac- 
cept this contract.” 

Gerald was silent ; if he could not 
master the suspicions that impressed 
him, as little could he resolve to forget 
for ever his hold upon Marietta. That 
she was one to keep her word he well 
knew ; and if she decided to part, he 
felt that the separation was final. She 
watched him calmly, as he sat in this 
conflict with himself; so far from 
showing any sense of impatience at 
the struggle, she seemed rather to 
enjoy the painful difficulty of his posi- 
tion. 

“Well, have youmade yourchoice?” 
cried she, at length, as with a slight 
smile, she stood in front of him. 

“Tt would be a treachery to my own 
heart, and to you, too, were I to say 
that all this magnificence I see here 
suggested no thought of evil. We were 
poor even to misery once, Marietta—I 
am still so; and well I know that in 
such wretchedness as ours, temptation 
is triply dangerous. To tell me that 
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you have yielded is, then, no more 
than to confess you were like others.” 

“Of what, then, do you accuse me? 
Is it that I am Mirabeau’s mistress ? 
Would that I were,” cried she, pas- 
sionately ; “would that by my devo- 
tion I could share his love, and give 
him all my own. You would cry 
shame upon me for this avowal. You 
think more highly of your own petty 
contrivances, your miserable attempts, 
to sustain a mock morality—your 
boasted tie of marriage—than of the 
emotions that are born with us, that 
move our infancy, sway our manhood, 
and temper our oldage. You hold that 
by such small cheats you supply the 
insatiable longings of the human 
heart. But the age of priestcraft is 
over—throne, altar, purple, sceptre, 
incense and all, have fled ; and in the 
stead of man’s mummeries we have 
installed man himself, in the might of 
his intellect, the glorious grandeur of 
his great conceptions, and the noble 
breadth of his philanthropy; and 
who is the type of these, if not Gabriel 
Riquetti? His mistress! what have 
I not done to win the proud name? 
Have I not striven hard forit. These 
triumphs, as they call them, my great 
successes, had no other promptings. 
If my fame as an actress stands high- 
est in Europe, it was gained but in 
his cause. Your great Alfieri him- 
self has taught me no emotions I 
have not learned in my own deep 
love ; and how shadowy and weak the 
poet’s words beside the throbbing 
ecstasies of one true heart! You ask 
for a confession: you shall have one. 
But why do you go’—would you 
leave me?” 

“Would that we had never met 
again,” said Gerald, sadly. “Through 
many a dark and sad hour have I 
looked back upon our life, when, as 
little more than children, we journey- 
ed days long together. I pictured to 
myself how the same teachings that 
nerved my own heart in trouble must 
have supported and sustained yours. 
If you knew how | used to dwell upon 
the memory of that time—its very pri- 
vations were hallowed in my memory, 
telling how through all our little cares 
and sorrows our love sufficed us!” 

“Our love,” broke she in, scoffingly, 
“what amockery! The poor offspring 
of some weak sentimentality, the 
sickly cant of some dreamy sonneteer. 
These men never knew what love was, 
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or they had not dared to profane it by 
their tawdry sentiments. Is it in na- 
ture,” cried she, wildly, “to declare 
trumpet-tongued to the world the 
secrets on which the heart feeds to 
live, the precious thoughts that to the 
dearest could not be revealed. These 
are your poets! Over and over have 
I wished for you, to tell you this—to 
tear out of your memory that wretch- 
ed heresy we then believed a faith.” 

“You have done your work well,” 
said he, sorrowfully. “Good-bye for 
ever!” 

“T wish you would not go, Gherardi,” 
said she, laying her hand on his arm, 
and gazing at him with a look of 
deepest meaning. “To me, alone 
and orphaned, you represent a family 
and kindred. The old ties are tender 
ones.” 

“Why will you thus trifle with me,” 
said he, half angrily. “Is it to re- 
kindle the flame you would extinguish 
afterward?” 

“ And why notreturn to that ancient 
faith? You were happier when you 
loved me—when I learned - verses 
by your side, and sang the wild songs 
of my own wild land. Do you re- 
member this one: it was a favourite 
once with you?” and turning to the 
piano, she struck a few chords, and, in 
a voice of liquid melody, sang a 
little Calabrese peasant song, whose 
refrain ended with the words 


“Ti am’ ancor, ti am’ ancor.” 


“ After the avowal you have made 
me, Marietta, it were basein me to be 
beguiled thus,” said he, moving away. 
You love another: be it so. Live in 
that love, and be happy.” 

“This, too, Gherardi, we used to sing 
together,” said she, beginning another 
air. “Let us see if your memory, of 
which you boast so much, equals mine. 
Come, this is your verse,” said she, 
caressingly. “Ah, fratello mio, how 
much more loveable you were long 
ago. I remember a certain evening, 
that glided into a long night, when 
we leaned together, with arms around 
each other’s necks, out of alittle win- 
dow : it was a poor, melancholy street 
beneath, but to us it was like an 
alley. between cedar trees. Well, on 
that same night, you swore to mea 
vow of eternal love; you told me a 
miraculous story: that though poor 
and friendless, you were of birth and 
blood ; and that birth and blood meant 
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rank and fortune, in some long here- 
after, which neither of us were im- 
patient for. It was on that same 
night you drew a picture to my mind 
of our lifeof happiness—a bright and 

orgeous picture it was, too—ay, and 

believed it all; and yet, and yet—on 
the very day after you deserted me.” 
As she uttered the last words, her 
head fell upon his shoulder, and her 
long hair in waving masses drooped 
down over his chest and on his arm; 
a violent sobbing seemed to choke 
her utterance, and her frame shook 
with a strong tremor. 

Gerald sank into a chair, and pres- 
sed her gently to his heart. Oh, what 
a wild conflict raged within him— 
what hopes and fears, wishes and 
dreads, warred there with each other. 
At one moment all his former love 
came back, and she was the same 
Marietta he had wandered with 
through the chestnut groves, reciting 
in boyish ardour the verses he ha 
learned to master ; atthenext, a shud- 
dering shame reminded him that she 
had just confessed she loved another, 
makingavery mockery of the memory 
of their former passion. What, too, 
was she—what, her life—that she 
did not dare to reveal it. 

“And you,” cried she, suddenly 
springing up, “ what do you know of 

iquetti—how came you to be with 
him?” 

“T have known him long, Marietta, 
would that I had never known him. 
Without him and his teachings I 
had thought better of the world— 
been less prone to suspect—less ready 
to distrust. You may remember how 
long ago I told you of a certain 
Gabriel——” 

“Tt was he, then, who befriended 
youin the Maremma. Oh, the noble 
nature that can do generous things, 
yet seem to think them weakness. 

ow widely different from your poets 
this—your men of high sentiment and 
sordid action—your coiners of fine 
phrases, hollow-hearted and empty.” 

“True enough,” said Gerald, bit- 
terly, “Gabriel de Mirabeau is at least 
consistent: his sentiments are all in 
harmony with his life—he is no hypo- 
crite.” 

_ It was with a quick gesture, like a 
tigress about to spring, that she now 
turned on him ; her eye-balls staring 
wildly, and her fingers closely clutch- 
ed. “Is it,” cried she in passion, “is 
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it given to creatures like you or me 
to judge of a man like this. Do you 
imagine, that by any strain of your 
fancy you can conceive the trials, the 
doubts, the difficulties, which beset 
him. To intellects like his what we 
call excess may give that repose 
which to sluggish natures comes of 
mere apathy. [, too,” said she, draw- 
ing herself proudly up, “I too, have 
been his pupil: he saw me in the 
Cleopatra; he told me how I had 
misconceived the poet—or rather, how 
the poet had mistaken the character 
—for he loves not your Alfieri.” 

“How should he? Whence could he 
draw upon the noble fund of emotions 
that fill that great heart?” 

A smile of proud ineffable scorn, 
was all her reply. 

“Tell me rather of yourself, Mari- 
etta mia,” said he, taking her hand 
and placing her at his side. “ I long to 
hear how you became great and dis- 
tinguished as I see you.” 

“ The human heart throbs alike be- 
neath rags or purple. When I could 
make tears course down therude cheeks 
that were gaunt with famine—the task 
was easy to move those whose na- 
tures yielded tolighter impulse. For 
a whole winter—it was the first after 
we parted—TI was the actress of a little 
theatre in the cité. We dramatised 
the events of the day ; and they whose 
hard toil estranged them from the 
world of active life, could see at even- 
~_—— sorrows and sufferings of the 
nobility they hated, on ‘the scéne.’ 
The sack of chateau, and the guillo- 
tine were favourite themes ; and mine 
was to pourtray some woman of the 
people, seduced, wronged, deserted, 

ut avenged! A chance—a caprice of 
the moment—brought Riquetti one 
night to our theatre. He came behind 
the scenes, and talked with me. My 
accent betrayed my birth, and we 
talked Italian. He questioned me 
closely, how and where I had learned 
to declaim. I spoke of you, though 
not by name. ‘ Rhy cried he, ‘ a lover 
already The look which he gave 
me at the words was like a stab ; I 
felt it here, in my heart. It was the 
careless scoff of one who deemed that 
to such as me no sense of delicac 
need be observed. He might thin 
and say as he pleased, my station was 
too ignoble to suggest respect. I hated 
him, and turned away, vowing, if 
occasion_served, to be revenged upon 
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him. He came a few nights after, 
accompanied by several others—there 
were ladies too, handsome, and splen- 
didly dressed. This splendour shocked 
the meanness of our misery, and even 
outraged the meanly clad audience 
around. I saw this; and seized it as 
the opportunity of my vengeance. Our 
piece was, as usual, the story of our 
daily life: I represented a seduced 
peasant girl, left to starve in a chateau, 
from which the owners had gone to 
enjoy the delights of Paris. I had 
wandered on foot to the capital, and 
was supposed to be in search of my 
seducer through the streets. I sat 
famished and shivering upon a door- 
sill, watching with half listless gaze 
the rich tide of humanity that swept 
past. I heeded not the proud display 
of equipages—the gay groups—the 
gorgeous procession of life before me ; 
till suddenly, as if on a balcony, I be- 
held him I sought, the centre of a 
knot of beautiful women, who, leaning 
over the balustrade, seemed to criti- 
cize the world below. Addressing 
myself at once to where Riquetti sat, 
I made him part of the scene. I knew 
nothing of him, nor of his history ; but 
in blind chance I actually invented 
some of the chief incidents of his life. 
I made him a profligate, a duellist, and 
a seducer. I represented how he had 
won the affections of his friend’s wife 
—eloped with, and deserted her ; and 
yet, covered with crime, debased by 
every iniquity, and degraded by all vice 
—there he sat, successful, triumphant, 
and esteemed. What was my amaze- 
ment, as the curtain fell, to see him 
at my side. ‘I have come,’ said he 
in that rich, deep voice of his—‘f 
have come to make you my compli- 
ments : you have your country’s gift. 
and can ‘improvise’ well!’ 

blushed deeply, and could not answer 
him ; but he went on :—‘ These, how- 
ever, are not wise themes to dwell 
upon. Popular passions are dange- 
rous seas, and will often shipwreck 
even those whose breath has stirred 
them ; besides, this is not art;’ and 
with these words he launched forth 
into a grand description of what really 
should constitute the artist’s realm— 
to what his teachings might extend 
—where should be their limits. He 
showed how the strict imitation of 
nature was an essential, yet, that 
the true criterion of success in art 
lay in the combination of such ingre- 
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dients as best suited the impression to 
be conveyed ; no mean or petty detail, 
however truthful or accurate, being 
suffered to detract from the whole 
conception. He then warned me 
ainst exaggeration, the prime fault 
of all inexperienced minds. ‘ Even 
this very moment,’ said he, ‘you 
marred a fine effect when you spoke 
of me as one capable of parricide.’ 
‘Of you,’ said I, blushing, and trying 
to disown the personality. ‘ Yes,’ said 
he, ‘of me. Your biography was often 
very accurate—to any but myself it 
might seem painfully accurate: I have 
done all that you ascribe to me, and 
more!’ ‘But I never knew it,’ cried I— 
‘I never heard it: my improvisation 
was purechance. I owed youa vendetta 
for some cruel words you had spoken to 
me.’ ‘I remember them,’ said he, smil- 
ing : ‘you may live to believe that such 
phrases are a flattery! But to your- 
self, come to me to-morrow: bring 
your books with you, that you may 
read me something I will select. 
can, and may befriend you!’ And he 
did befriend me. There was with him 
a tall, dark man, of sombre aspect, and 
a deep voice, who questioned me long 
and oasis as to my early studies, and 
who undertook from that hour to 
teach me. This was Talma. And now 
a life of glorious labour opened upon 
me. Iworked unceasingly—withsuch 
ardour, indeed, as to affect my health, 
which at last gave way, and I was 
obliged to retire into the country, on 
the Loire, to recruit. Riquetti came 
to see me once there: he was coming 
up from the south, and happened to 
~— at Tours. His visit was scarcely 
an hour, but it left me with memories 
that endured for months. But why 
should I weary you with a recital 
which can only interest, when all its 
daily chances and changes are duly 
weighed. I came out at the ‘Fran- 
gais, as Zaire : my success was a 
triumph! Roxane followed, and was 
even a greater success. You do not 
care to hear by what flatteries I was 
surrounded, what temptations assailed 
me, what wealth laid at my feet—what 
protestations of devotion, what offers 
of splendour met me. We were ina 
world that, repudiating all its old tra- 
ditions, had sworn allegiance to a new 
code! Nobility, birth, title, were as 
nothing; geniusalone couldsway men’s 
minds. tes was deemed the 
grand exponent of intellect ; and next 
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after the splendid oratory of the Con- 
stituent came the declamation of the 
drama. You must know France in 
its aspect of generous youth—in this, 
its brightest hour of destiny—to under- 
stand how much of influence is wielded 
by those who once were deemed the 
mere creatures of a pampered civiliza- 
tion. The artist is now a ‘puissance,’ 
as is every power that can move the 
passions, influence the motives, and 
direct the actions of mankind. The 
choice of the piece we played at night 
was in accordance with the political 
exigency of the day ; and often has it 
been my lot, to complete by some 
grand declamation the eloquent appeal 
by which Mirabeau had moved the 
Assembly. Oh, what a glorious life 
it was to feel no longer the mere 
mouthpiece of mock passion, but a 
real, actual, living influence on men’s 
hearts; what a triumph was it then 
to hear that wild outburst of applause, 
that seemed to say—‘ Here are we, 
ready at your call; speak but the 
word and the blade shall flash and 
the brand flare ; denounce the treason, 
and leave the traitors tous!’ It was 
in this life, as in an orgie, I have 
lived. If you fancy that I exaggerate 
this power, or overrate its extent, 
listen to one fact. I was one night 
at Mirabeau’s—at one of those small, 
select receptions, which none but 
his most intimate friends frequented. 
D’ Entraiques was there, Lavastocqu 
Maurice de Talleyrand, De Noe, an 
afew more. We were talking of the 
fall of the monarchy, and discussing 
whether there was in the story any 
thing that future dramatists might 
successfully avail themselves of. The 
majority thought not, and gave their 
reasons. I was not able to controvert 
by argument such subtle critics, but 
I replied by improvising a scene in 
the Temple, of Marie Antoinette 
writing a last letter to her children. 
There was no incident to give story, 
no accessory of scenery to suggest a 

icture; but I felt that the theme 
nad its own pathetic power, and I 
was right—D’ Entraiques shed tears— 
Charles de Noe sobbed aloud. ‘She 
must never repeat this, muttered Ri- 
quetti. ‘Not for a while at least,’ 
said Talleyrand, smiling, as he took a 
pinch of snuff. From that hour I 
felt what it was to stir men’s hearts. 
Then, success became real; for it was 
certain and assured.” 
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RECENT TRAVELS IN SARDINIA. 


THE position and prospects of Italy 
have more than once formed the sub- 
ject of comment and speculation in 
these pages. Indeed, they could 
scarcely be overlooked. No periodical 
emanating from a land of freedom, 
could avoid, in its range over sub- 
jects of European interest, alighting 
upon that soil in which blood has been 
so profusely sown, and liberty so spar- 
ingly reaped. And the same impulse 
would naturally direct us towards that 
peers region, where some results 

ave shown themselves as the fruits 
of the struggle, in order that we might 
be afforded the means of judging 
how far further efforts might be 
looked for and encouraged. Accord- 


ingly, the condition of Sardinia has 
been from time to time brought pro- 
minently before the notice of our read- 
ers; since it affords the solitary ex- 
ample of an achieved constitution— 
that goal towards which the ardour 
of the Italian has been for ever pant- 


ing, and to reach which he has in 
eneral shown himself so miserably 
isqualified. 

his little state still continues to 
deserve attention. To this hour it 
stands out nobly from the background 
of Italian incapacity. In peace and 
in war it has preserved an equally 
independent and distinctive attitude. 
The House of Savoy, no doubt, has 
had its individual influence upon the 
destiny of the country; and in no 
modern instance can be found a more 
appropriate illustration of the Carlyle 
theory of the effect of personal charac- 
ter upon the history of nations, or 
a simpler refutation of Mr. Buckle’s 
opposite position, which eliminates 
the personal element in a great mea- 
sure from such speculations. There 
can be little doubt in any reasonable 
mind, that the characters of Charles 
Albert and Victor Emmanuel have 
imprinted themselves upon the des- 
tinies of Piedmont : though we do not 
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wish to deny that the idiosyncrasy of 
the sub-Alpine Italian stands distinct 
from that of his neighbours of the 
peninsula, and that the qualities 
which, under the guidance of the suc- 
cessive monarchs of the House of 
Savoy, have emancipated the one, 
might have only revolutionized the 
others. Between the kingdom of 
Naples and the kingdom of Sardinia 
there have ever been differences, doubt- 
less more wide than could be account- 
ed for by the mere circumstance of 
an opposite policy in their rulers. 
Events have shown that the fruit, 
mature in the northern regions of 
Italy, is still far from being ripe in 
the southern ; and a more pervading 
public spirit and more conspicuous 
private virtues must herald the rising 
of that day, if it is ever to arrive, 
when the sun of freedom may shine 
unobstructed upon the Neapolitan and 
Roman dominions. But at the same 
time it is not less true that, in the 
instance of Piedmont, with the oppor- 
tunity arose the man who could best 
avail himself of it; and when, on the 
death of Gregory XVL., the crisis ar- 
rived, Charles Albert, true to his 
watchword, J’attends mon astre, took 
his part, and commenced the career 
which, though for him it may be said 
to have terminated in defeat, and 
what must be considered almost in 
the light of deposition, realized for 
his country and his family advantages 
which have been ever since accumu- 
lating upon them, and have onlyreach- 
ed their climax in the triumphs of the 
Russian campaign, and that course of 
religious emancipation which is at 
the moment we write startling the 
echoes of the Vatican. 

It is always pleasant to have to ad- 
mire. However remote as regards po- 
litical or social intercourse the object 
may be, we do not object to go out of our 
way, when we hear of the spectacle of 
disinterested patriotism, of self-devo- 
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tion, of the resistance of the weaker 
to the tyranny of the stronger, of the 
proofs of national adaptation to self- 
government. Such a display gratifies 
our humanity and our self-love at 
once; for we like to know that others 
are carrying on the same struggle 
which we feel with pride we have 
brought long ago ourselves to a suc- 
cessful conclusion; and take it as a 
fresh testimonial to the greatness of 
our own achievements, that our ex- 
ample has been followed in other coun- 
tries and later times. Hence, every 
thing connected with the state of 
Sardinia has a peculiar interest in the 
eyes of a British citizen ; and it does 
not need the political complication in 
which that country happens to be at 
present involved to secure for what- 
ever relates to it the earnest atten- 
tion of all classes of English readers. 

Accordingly, although the two 
works before us to a great extent 
ignore politics, and have reference 
almost exclusively to the social con- 
dition and anal features of the two 
great integral portions of the Sardi- 
nian dominions, they claim our atten- 
tion, nevertheless, as relating to a peo- 
ple with whom we are not ashamed or 
afraid to sympathize,—according to 
that principle which makesevery thing 
of importance which concerns those in 
whom we feel an interest. A special 
bond may even be suspected. It may, 
at the first glance, be thought that 
there is a peculiar analogy between 
the Sardinian and British empires in 
this respect—namely, in the half- 
cemented union between two distinct 
and separated nationalities. We wit- 
ness the picture of a continental state, 
witha history and traditions of itsown, 
ruled by a line of sovereigns, if not 
native to its soil, at least of its own 
choosing ; and a remote and distinct 
dependency—for it can be called little 
more, though vast enough for a king- 
dom—with its antagonistic interests, 
its prejudices, traditions, jealousies. 
Here is much which superficially re- 
sembles our own case. But how dif- 
ferent are the two things in reality! 
The channel which separates our two 
islands has been narrowing year by 
year through the moral and material 
advance of civilization, till it scarcely 
now presents a perceptible division ; 
and the nationalities are by this time 
in a state of almost complete contact 
+would be completely so indeed, 


were it not for the religious element 
which still, though with a diminish- 
ing ees exercises its repellant 
influence. In the case of Piedmont 
and Sardinia, physical circumstances 
combine with social and moral, to 
prevent any such fusion, at least for 
a considerable time to come. A mo- 
dern and forced subjugation to a 
strange yoke has not yet conduced to 
the taming of the animal on which it 
wasimposed. Nevertheless, in bring- 
ing prominently forward these points, 
with a view to exhibit the dissimi- 
larity of the circumstances of the coun- 
tries in question with our own, we do 
not wish to be understood as unduly 
depreciating either the unanimity and 
loyalty of the subjects of the Sardi- 
nian states on the one hand, or the 
policy according to which those states 
are governed by their present rulers 
on the other. It would be ungen- 
erous, as well as unjust, to make 
our brave allies victims to an antithe- 
sis: we can afford to allow them all 
the credit they deserve, and are far 
more ready to recognise a parallel 
than a contrast. 

The books before us, while they 
have this circumstance in common, 
that they have reference chiefly to 
the social and moral condition of the 
countries they describe, and to their 
physical scenery and characteristics, 
are conversant with two distinct por- 
tions of the Sardinian kingdom; the 
first treating wholly of the sub-Alpine 
portion, the last exclusively of the 
insular. M. Gallenga, himself by birth 
a Piedmontese, describes a visit to the 
former country made some time ago ; 
while Mr. Forester, an unmistakable 
Englishman, details the circumstances 
of a tour made at a more recent pe- 
riod in the islands of Corsica and 
Sardinia. The books are very differ- 
ent in their merits; as different as 
the birth-places of their authors. But 
from both something worth notice 
may be gathered. 

M. Gallenga, who, though an Ita- 
lian by birth, has been domesticated 
in England long enough to have im- 
bibed many of what we are accus- 
tomed to consider insular prejudices. 
and is really an accomplished and 
well-read man, thinking that he could 
see from a distance the mistakes and 
misdoings of his countrymen better 
than they could discern them them- 
selves, thought proper, a few years 
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ago, to revisit the country from which 
he had so long been an emigrant, with 
the design of pointing out what was 
wrong, and ineleiine to remedy it. Per- 
haps no man ever aadetadl a more 
thankless office. Men do not like 
being lectured by half-foreigners ; they 
demur to being reformed according to 
an extraneous model; they reject the 
wisdom which is not indigenous, and 
has to be imported. Accordingly, M. 
Gallenga, with all his energy and pa- 
triotism, with all his knowledge and 
ability, with all his zeal and eloquence, 
seems to have made but little way 
with the Piedmontese ; and, in fact, 
after many and fruitless attempts at 
introducing reforms and obtaining 
that influence in the internal affairs 
of the State which he deemed him- 
self entitled to expect, was fairly 
obliged to decamp, and establish him- 
self.once more in the more congenial 
atmosphere of the Atheneum and 
Golden-square. 

As might be expected under such 
circumstances, a certain degree of bit- 
terness flavours the dish he presents 
to us, and the unfavourable charac- 
teristics of his countrymen are occa- 
sionally set forward with a force and 
a zest which argue somewhat of spleen 
and mortified ambition. This, indeed, 
is but occasional. We are as far from 
denying the justice as demurring to 
the merit of the book he has produced. 
We have met with few fairer as well 
as livelier sketches of the sub-Alpine 
kingdom. It is perhaps only a native 
who could feel annoyance at the pi- 

uancy with which the peculiarities of 
the people are touched upon ; and even 
he might probably afford to smile at 
the truths he acknowledges, coming 
as they do from the lips of a fellow- 
countryman, who, after all, does him 
justice, and at all events was dealt 
with in no very ceremonious manner 
by the friends he came to benefit. 

M. Gallenga is visible in two aspects 
in the pages of his book. He begins 
in a style approaching to the sublime. 
You fancy you are going to have a 
series of exciting adventures, and that 
the author is to be the hero of his 
book—a sort of prose Childe Harold. 
He commences as a traveller ascend- 
ing the Alps, full of the inspiration 
of the scene, and really does express 
himself forcibly enough :— 

**T had a Berlin Rath and Ritter of 
some kind or other with me, and his 
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blooming tender bride on her wedding 
tour, who kept nodding most affection- 
ately to the Alps as they neared, and 
whose fair blonde head perpetually oscil- 
lated like a pendulum between her hus- 
band’s shoulder and mine, till it settled 
comfortably on the side where her heart 
beat—I sat on her left—affording me 
the benefit of a genial warmth, which 
the late hour and the keen mountain air 
rendered any thing but superfluous or 
unwelcome.” 


As they ascended he got out, and 
walked on before :— 


‘* Well, I reached an open space, and 
was suddenly assailed by the roar of the 
thousand voices of the Alps. Downon 
my left dashed the unseen torrent, down 
on my right the wind revelled across the 
tangled pine-forest. The night was not 
so still as it had seemed below, and some 
thin streaks of pitch-dark clouds scudded 
like evil spirits along the narrow gorges, 
forerunners of a storm that was brewing 
in the east. 

**As yet there was only that low 
moan, that keen, fresh, freshening breeze 
quickening all our senses and heighten- 
ing our perceptions; so that I, whose 
eyes, like the cat’s, are clways keerést 
in jhe night air, and ‘wFose ears aré ‘of 
the’ sharpest’ at any time; could catch 
sights and sounds at an intredible fis: 
tarce ah *vitE an amazhtg"stviftress. 
Rut* soichoy: “the inxtgination ‘would 
work upon all sounds and sights, so as 
to people every crag and every bush 
with unearthly objects, and to make the 
air alive with notes and tunes other than 
those of the piping wind and of the 
brawling brook. 

«* The Alps are, on the whole, pretty 
lonely and stirless, and, especially on the 
high road, singularly destitute ot animal 
life. At night, however, a hundred in- 
visible things seem perpetually rushing 
past ; a hundred unaccountable voices— 
voices of the night—blend with the real 
music of earth, air, and water. The 
Alps are haunted! 

‘*Heaven! that I could only write 
down the thousandth part of the fancies 
that flitted across my mind! There is 
no million of miles of space, no million 
of years of time, a man may not travel 
through, in the millionth part of a 
second, under such a combination of 
magnetic causes. You have noticed the 
peculiar effect of a gust of wind through 
extensive fir woods: it sounds like the 
clash of ten thousand steel blades meet- 
ing in mortal conflict. It seemed to me 
as if all the legions that ever toiled up 
that far-famed ascent—Gauls, Africans, 
Romans, Goths, Burgundians, Lango- 
bards, Saxons, and Franks—were now 
marching up in the dead of night, in 
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one close array, and I heard the clan- 
gour of their iron tread, and descried 
their spears and halberds gleaming up 
those star-lighted defiles. Charlemagne 
and his host of Franks took my fancy 
particularly, and i pictured to myself 
the meeting of that monarch with the 
solitary obscure monk or deacon, who 
came to point out to him an unknown 
path, which would lead the Franks to 
the rear of the Lombard position at the 
Chiuse, and give their onset all the irre- 
sistible impetus of a sudden surprise. I 
was myself by turns the French king, 
by turns the Latin monk. I rehearsed, 
in the name of this latter, the graphic 
speech, in which that lonely wanderer 
gives an account of the miraculous way 
in which Providence had guided him 
across the Alpine desert, in the third 
act of Manzoni’s ‘Adelchi.’ Anon I 
bethought myself of Excelsior: I was 
Excelsior, and my stick became his 
star-spangled banner; and I wished and 
hoped Mont Cenis might, like Jacob’s 
ladder, reach up to heaven, and I felt 
that I could walk up, up, for ever, sure 
not only that my mortal strength would 
never forsake me, but that my breathing 
would become easier and easier, my 
_ ligabs lighter.and lighter, till my mortal 
frgme, wold be’ }voyéd up into the ‘air, 
aid the ascent woul? end ih A’scensidn.” 


: + Butthe.peaks were passed at’ last. 


The descent bayans-— > *. 


** The very mist had become invisible. 
Past the heavy crosses set up to guide 
the traveller through the winter snows, 
but now scarcely discernible from time to 
time as they loomed portentous through 
the dusk—past the cantonniers’ houses 
placed at short intervals by the wayside 
—past the dilapidated hospice, all dark 
and voiceless, and the paltry mountain 
inns which have usurped its hospitable 
duties, I trod stealthily, wrapt in my 
cloak, myself not unlike the spirit of 
darkness and of storm; the very watch 
dogs gave no sign. I stood on the sum- 
mit; { walked across the plain, along 
the icy lakes, the death-lakes, of Mont 
Cenis. Italy lay before me, a vast ocean 
of gloom. I stood at Grande Croix. 
Presently a ruddy light, a mere burning 
speck at first, then a huge fiery ball, 
meteor-like, flashed across the plain, low 
on the horizon, in the distance. There 
came jingling bells, cracking whips, 
swearing voices—the lumbering, thun- 
dering, blundering diligence. I crept 
into my place beside the Berlin bide, 
who was napping and nodding still, 
drowsier and warmer than ever. The 
weird trance was at an end. The Alps 
were left behind, and I, a man, found 
myself talking, thinking, and acting 
like other men.” 
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Now this is rather high-flown ; but 
it is the last specimen of this kind of 
style that is met with in the volume. 
Having alighted on the plain, at the 
“pied-du-mont,” the sub-Alpine val- 
ley, the author’s imagination folds its 
wings. He is thenceforward fami- 
liar, sober, matter-of-fact—nay, down- 
right business-like. He makes light 
of sentiment, and affects something 
of the John Bull character of mind. 
He is facetious, frank, fearless ; he 
sneers, snubs, swaggers a little. He 
has no notion of being considered a 
mere Italian. He is a man of travel, 
of observation, of experience, of en- 
larged views—a cosmopolite. He is 
abreast of all the new things, true 
and false, in the world. He is at home 
in gas, steam, mesmerism, photo- 
graphy, the electric telegraph ; he is 
up to the mysteries of the turf and of 
the green cloth ; he is equally alive 
to the absurdities of Romanism and 
of Protestantism. He not only be- 
holds, but can map out a future for 
Italy—a feat which Keith Johnston 
and Buckle combined, with the aid 
of Quetelet, might be puzzled to ac- 
complish. All this is quite easy work 
—child’s play—to him. It may well 
be imagined that with such self-re- 
liance a good deal must have been 
done. Accordingly, these spirited 
letters—first, we believe, published 
separately by a clever countryman 
of our own to whom they were ad- 
dressed—really do present a lively 
and life-like picture, not only of Pied- 
mont as it is, but of Italy as it might 
be, were certain ideas and views of 
the author—preached, we fear, to 
deaf ears at the time—but fully and 
fairly carried out into practice. 

To show how boldly our author 
speaks out on subjects which the 
native mind might be supposed to be 
sensitive about, we will point to the 
assertion he makes, as to the total 
want of feeling for the beauties of 
nature which characterizes the Italian 
mind. This forms, indeed, only a 
partial illustration of a great fact, not 
generally appreciated, that a sense of 
the beautiful in reference to nature 
is in man an acquired, not a natural 
taste, and may be said to be of modern 
growth. There is scarcely a trace of 
its existence in the =a range of 
ancient classical literature. The Psalm- 
ist elicits thoughts of piety, indeed, 
from the grandeur of the visible world, 
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but does not allude to them as giving 

easure in themselves. In Solomon’s 

ng we find, perhaps, the nearest ap- 
proach to a recognition of the beauties 
of scenery and season; but Homer, 
the Greek tragedians, Virgil, and the 
Roman lyrical poets, have no trace of 
it. Nor, indeed, does early European 
literature dwell with any emphasis 
upon the subject. It is, one might 
almost say, in our own times that 
the idea of a definite pleasure, to be 
felt and talked of, connected with ex- 
ternal nature, apart from association, 
first appears to have been distinctly 
recognised. Nay, even at the present 
day, the sentiment manifests itself 
almost exclusively among the upper 
classes, and as a cultivated, artificial 
taste. Mountaineers love mountains ; 
a maritime people love the sea coast ; 
but it is not because they understand 
each respectively to be deserving of 
admiration. They are used to it: 
their home is there. There is an in- 
definite, instinctive feeling—that is 


M. Gallenga, then, in taking the 
Italian to task as he does for this de- 
ficiency, seems to forget that the fail- 
ing is not a peculiar one, but belongs 
to his countrymen’s nature, in common 
with that of mankind in general, at 
least as regards the uneducated classes. 

After an eloquent description of the 
mountain-range overhanging the sub- 
Alpine plains, he says— 


«“‘From the godlike poetry of the land, 
to the humble prose of its inhabitants, 
the transition is astounding. The good 
people gaze on their shady hills with 

lacid, contented eyes: they inhale the 
sh fragrant breeze with sound, elastic 
lungs: they love their country, as men 
who can breathe freely nowhere else; 
but they evince no enthusiasm, and 
would be much puzzled were they called 
upon to say what they see lovely in it: 
and while your delighted soul pants to 
take in the whole panorama, they urge 
you to peep through their spyglass in 
search of some peculiar insignificant 
spot, which they name with most perse- 
vering topographic accuracy. ‘There! 
there! behind that large elm-tree—close 
to that cleft in the hill,—that is the bel- 
fry of that village where that priest com- 
mitted that great murder, for which he 
was hanged on that gibbet, which was 
reared by our carpenter here in the 
town,’ &c. The Italians have no eye 
for the beauties of nature, and seldom 
affect any love for them. There is not a 
single landscape description in the whole 
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range of Italian literature, unless we take 
as such the stiff and formal gardens of 
Alcina and Armida by Ariosto and 
Tasso, which are no more landscapes 
than the Tuileries garden is a park,— 
no landscape-picture from Dante to Man- 
zoni, and this latter had all the models 
of Germany and England before him. 
The Italian is no lover of the country; 
he dreads of all things an isolated dwell- 
ing. If he cannot live in the capital, 
then in a provincial city; if not, in a 
country town; then in a village; only 
not in a country house; they huddle to- 
getherin theirsqualid boroughs and ham- 
lets, and the happiest man is he whose 
forefathers have built their home in the 
narrowest, closest court or alley hard by 
the market-place. Every man owns a 
vineyard, and every vineyard has a hut; 
but that hut is no man’s abode, or only 
the luckless hind’s, who digs and prunes 
it: for the rest, no man deems it a plea- 
sure to live in the country, unless there 
be harvest or vintage to be gathered in. 
I remember a lady with luxuriously fair, 
rich complexion, melting blue eyes, and 
a great display of tender sentiment, 
whom I had one day coaxed into a walk 
even beyond the Place d’Armes, the 
world’s end for the little world of Turin. 
It was in the witching month of May, 
and I asked her if she would not at that 
season rather be in the country. ‘In 
the country!’ ejaculated the fair one, 
with a half-astonished, half-terrified 
look. ‘What on earth should one go 
to the country for now? surely there is 
no fruit to eat.’” 


It is but justice to the people thus 
satirized and ridiculed, as well as to 
their satirist, to present the other side 


of the picture. M. Gallenga has been 
denouncing the gossiping levity of 
the cafés, and laughing at some of 
the provincial attempts at theatrical 
displays. 


‘*« Yet a great deal of poetry might be 
squeezed out of this simple, humble, 
homely, Piedmontese life. There is 
harmony, loveliness of family affection 
here, such as is utterly unknown in 
proud England. The Canavesans, or 
people of the Province of Ivrea, are famed 
throughout Piedmont for their hot blood 
and quarrelsome temper. The time is 
not long gone by when every man car- 
ried a knife about him; and when wine 
was plentiful, a fair in which no more 
than two or three stabbing brawls oc- 
curred was reckoned dull. Yet deeds of 
revenge or premeditated hurt, or a 
wound inflicted in cold blood upon an 
unarmed foe, were utterly unheard-of, 
The people had their stabbing-matches, 
as John Bull has his boxing-bouts. It 
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was all fair-play, and done in the heat 
of Italian passion; and if the cham- 
pions survived, they would embrace and 
be friends, like men of honour after a 
chivalrousduel. For the rest, where do 
two or three generations of parents and 
children, married sons and step-sons, 
mothers and daughters-in-law, live more 
lovingly together than amongst this pri- 
mitive race? ‘The partition of goods 
amongst brothers after the father’s de- 
cease is a very uncommon occurrence 
here. The abolition of the law of primo- 
geniture is only less ruinous to old 
Houses in this country, owing to this in- 
stinct of unionand concord. The eldest 
son steps into the place of the lamented 
parent, the rightful headof the family: his 
youngest brothers affect a taste for ccli- 
yacy, lest, by too great an increase of the 
family, they should make too wide a 
breach in the common patrimony. ‘The 
daughters are portioned off; the younger 
sons live in unconscious dependence, 
yielding, either from a feeling of love or 
from family pride, or from custom, to 
their eldest brother those privileges 
which the law allows to the first-born in 
aristocratic England and Germany. The 
very construction of their old spacious 
roomy houses, intended for the purpose 
of due case in una casa,—two or more 
homes in one mansion, and warranted to 
endure for centuries—induces them to 
abide under a paternal roof, which can 
far more easily be shared between them 
than disposed of. ‘There is a primitive, 
patriarchal ease and familiarity in the 
intercourse between brothers and sisters- 
in-law, between friends and neighbours, 
between masters and servants, so tho- 
rough, so innate, so ingenuous, that a 
stranger is for some time puzzled to make 
out their mutual relations; and it is 
quite the stranger’s fault, if before three 
days are over he is not himself placed 
nearly on the same footing with all and 
each of the family circle in which he 
has become domesticated.” 


As chapter after chapter—or rather, 
letter after letter, of these strictures 
passes under our eye, it accounts more 
clearly for the reception their author 
appears to have experienced for him- 


self and hiscounsels. Abuses, absur- 
dities, follies, faults: sins of omission 
and commission—each and all are ex- 
posed with unsparing, if good hu- 
moured, severity. The roads seem to 
have excited his keenest ire. Indeed, 
toa choleric man, accustomed to rapid 
and easy locomotion, it 7s aggravating 
to be jolted, crushed, stifled, terrified, 
and to achieve after all no more than 
four miles an hour! Carriage-ways, 
rugged as the mountain-side, require, 
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of course, the strongest —that is to say, 
the heaviest, vehicles. Such machines 
—carriere, veloci, or velociferi, they 
ludicrously misname them—ought, as 
the author justly remarks, to be drawn 
by none but the strongest, that is to 
say, the heaviest, cattle. But, he 
says— 


‘‘The Italians have a breed of lean, 
bony, long-legged, long-tailed, halt- 
starved post-horses, which by dint of 
the most ruthless whipping, goading, and 
cudgelling, can only be kept, on very 
even, smooth ground, at a sort of sorry 
jogging, stumbling, blundering, floun- 
dering half-trot. On the slightest ascent 
or descent,—even where, according to 
the Italian saying, ‘ All’ ingit tutti i 
Santi aiutano’ (downhill every Saint 
bears a hand),—or at any spot where the 
ruts are but two inches deep, or where 
stones have been freshly thrown on, and 
the ground recently grubbed up, the 
horses must walk,—and such a funereal 
walk! Even under the most propitious 
circumstances, from one-half to two- 
thirds of the journey is performed at 
this snail’s-pace. In foul weather, walk- 
ing throughout is the order of the day, 
and with the additional agrément of very 
refreshing stoppages,—stoppages often 
without any apparent motive; more 
frequently rendered necessary by ‘a 
screw being loose’ somewhere; for there 
never yet was an Italian postilion, vettu- 
rino, or driver of any kind, who had not 
to alight at about every half-mile'’s dis- 
tance to look to his harness,—that har- 
ness which always wants mending, and 
is never mended but on the king's high- 
way, as a diversion to break the mono- 
tony of the journey.” 


M. Gallenga is surely not called 
upon to confess, as he does, to being, 
for no earthly reason, always in a 
bustle,—always in hot haste to get 
on, whether he walks, rides, drives, or 
steams. To admit so much may in- 
duce the reader to suspect exaggera- 
tion where it does not otherwise ap- 
year ; though the humour of the fol- 
ones contrast almost carries with it 
the conviction of its justice :— 


‘* The waste of whipcord is here pro- 
digious, and the handle is almost inva- 
riably laid upon the poor brute’s back 
before the journey is over: so that a few 
miles’ drive with a Piedmontese coach- 
man would make a member of the ‘So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty,’ 
&c., perfectly mad. Luckily the tem- 
pest of blows is relieved by an occasional 
oath; and it would be impossible to de- 
scribe the awe these wretched four-leg 
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ged creatures stand in of the Madonna 
and the Saints. I remember a Swiss- 
Italian postilion, in the Canton Ticino, 
had recourse to a still more formidable 
name, It was in 1849, and the country 
was full of the exploits of that stout- 
hearted condottiero whose defence of 
Rome in that year will rank among tle 
greatest military deeds of modern Italy: 
whenever the man’s cattle flagged in 
their exertions, down came the whip. 
and with it a roaring, rattling shout of 
*Gar-r-r-ribaldi!’ and away the poor 
fagged jades would tug and strain and 

ull as if the very enemy were at their 

eels. No Saracen mother ever started 
from her slumbers to clasp her infant to 
her breast in greater anguish and terror, 
as the bare name of the Lion-hearted 
King flashed across her mind. Whata 
contrast, my dear friend, to those sleek, 
smooth-coated, fiery spans and teams of 
geldings, upon the crupper of which 
your dainty English Jehu scarcely suf- 
fers the end of the whip to drop imper- 
ceptibly for the tenth part of a second, 
and sets his cattle off, as if that whip-end 
had been a lighted match setting fire to 
the train of a mine!” 


Of felicitous and sprightly imagery 
of this kind the book presents nume- 
rous examples. The fact is, the author 
has become, in point of mastery over 
the style of the language he writes in, 
more English than the English them- 
selves, and might well instruct the na- 
tives of his adopted country. But as 
we have already intimated, more busi- 
ness-like writing characterizes the 
book. The observations upon the con- 
dition of the Press in Piedmont are a 
good example of this. He tells his 
“dear Marmion” that he has pub 
lished the substance of these letters 
“over and over again” in Italian, and 
in Italy ; and that he has got nothing 
but abuse for doing so. The Turin 

pers amanety appear to have fal- 
en upon 
his incognito, and actually holding him 
up to public execration. He does not 
attempt to retaliate, but perseveres in 
his attempts to do good. He says 
that he has endeavoured, in his writ- 
ings, to ameliorate the social, material, 
and economical condition of the coun- 
try he loves; but complains that the 

ewspaper Press occupies itself, as a 

neral rule (when they are not libel- 

g him and others like him), upon 
the most remote foreign events and 

. transactions with which it fills up its 
leading columns ; getting at subjects it 
knows little or nothing about through 
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the means of the French newspapers, 
the articles from which it dilutes into 
the very thinnest, wishy-washy Ita- 
lian. 

He says, and says truly, 

‘*There are a thousand social and 
moral, material and economical subjects, 
upon which this modest, docile, highly 
sensitive and thoroughly disciplined or 
disciplinable people need to be instruct- 
ed; and that they most miserably ne- 
glect and betray their duty, when, in- 
stead of putting their shoulder to the 
wheel, and opening in their columns a 
free field for useful and wholesome dis- 
cussion, they denounce a comparative 
stranger, who in his own blunt and clum- 
sy way tries to throw some light on such 
subjects, and who, however he may be 
charged with ignorance and may fall 
into error, may at least lay claim to wp- 
rightness of intention, real good-will, 
and fearless, uncompromising love of 
truth.” 


This, and what follows, may savour 
slightly of egotism; but nobody can 
deny that the principle he lays down 
is the trueone—that in akingdomsuch 
as Sardinia the Press is more profit- 
ably occupied upon domestic topics 
than upon foreign politics. It is by 
ordering themselves aright that mi- 
nor states will best secure the respect 
of greater powers ; and they do more 
harm than good when they syste- 
matically busy themselves about ques- 
tions of policy in which they must 
necessarily exercise little or no influ- 
ence. 

There is a vast deal of pleasant, 
light, and yet suggestive writing 
within the compass of this small 
volume. Nothing can be more amus- 
ing, and more true, than the author’s 
mode of depicting the Italian-idea of 
riding on horseback. The thing, in 
their eyes, is an enterprise—a feat. 
It is heroic, historic, fabulous. It is 
the encounter withawildanimal. The 
adventurous biped, mounted on the 
terrific quadruped, throws the be- 
holders into a soggestione, a state of 
awe. The common proverb is: Andar 
a cavallo e sepolero aperto—riding on 
horseback is an open sepulchre. The 
consequence is that, as a means of con- 
veyance, that animal is not used. He is 
ridden by warriors (and, such is mili- 
tary training and discipline, ridden 
well), and by romantic young cavaliers, 
who prance about the Piazza Castello 
and the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, 
reining, spurring, goading, maddening 
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their excited beasts into the attitude 
of Peter the Great’s charger, to the 
sublime astonishment of the fair 
dames on the promenade, and the 
intense amusement of the stray 
“ Meltonian” who may happen to be 
lounging that way at the time. But, 
as a roadster, nothing is known of 
him. He is, to say the best of him, 
of a bad breed; and is fed far from 
scientifically, with the object of getting 
work out of him. 

Our author passed most of his time 
in a large deserted house near the 
little country town of Castellamonte. 
His few companions were the usual 
village notorieties, including one or 
two of those priests—dalla manica 
larga, as the phrase is in Italy—that 
is, “ with the broad sleeve”’—of the 
enero easy, and somewhat 
oose sort, who had adhered to the 
cause of Gioberti and Pius IX. when 
it was popular, and found it too com- 
fortable a creed to abandon when it 
went out of fashion. The country 
towns—of which this is a sample— 
are peopled by a wonderfully simple 
and primitive, malleable and ductile, 
bourgeoisie. Speaking of the society 


of Castellamonte, M. Gallenga says— 


**T must tell you that I created a 
great sensation, no later than last 
evening, by merely pointing out the 
difference between an Italian and an 
English death-bed. To them,—to the 
boldest freethinker and most abandoned 
libertine amongst them, who harbour in 
their heart of hearts a lurking faith 
that, happen what may, all accounts 
must be made square at the last hour; 
that the priest’s absolution, the com- 
munion, and extreme unction are sufli- 
cient to send up to heaven, ‘ white as 
whitest dove,’ the blackest sinner’s soul 
that ever was,—it appeared hardly 
credible that there should be a country 
where, when the doctor’s work is done, 
the priest does not step in, absolute, 
inexorable, driving wife and children, 
friends and parents, from the couch of 
the dying, clearing the whole house with 
the zeal of Christ turning the money- 
changers out of the temple, to reign 
alone in the chamber of death, instead 
of sharing the last duties to the depart- 
ing spirit with those who have been 
nearest to it on earth,—it seemed in- 
conceivable to them, that there should 
be a country, a Christian country too, 
however heretical in their estimation, 
where love alone officiates by the pillow 
of a patient at his last gasp, where the 
clergyman’s aid is seldom asked and 
never needed; where as many of the 
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beloved ones as are within reach of a 
hasty summons, crowd silent and com- 
posed round the bed, and a tender wife 
or a doting mother clasps the hand that 
is rapidly slackening and freezing in her 
grasp; where the word of eternal life is 
read, not in an unknown dead tongue, 
not in the unfaltering voice of one 
professedly inaccessible to all human 
feelings, and, at any rate, blunted by 
long familiarity with scenes of sorrow 
and distress, but in the home-language 
and tone of the holiest affections, by one 
who crushes and stifles her heart to 
impart to the supreme moments the 
befitting calmness and solemnity, by 
one who needs all the faith in a future 
state of being, to resist the instinct that 
would prompt her to rebel against the 
inscrutable Will, which bids her live 
when all that made life dear to her is 
for ever departing.” 


This is good writing—and, what 
is better, good thinking. Indeed, 
throughout these letters, the tone is 
uniformly healthy ; and perhaps the 
only mistake the author makes is, 
cherishing the idea that a national 
mind can, by any process of tuition 
or lecturing, be recast in the moulds 
of another race. By intermixture 
and fusion, indeed, neighbouring 
nationalities may be, to a certain 
extent, welded into one. Such, we 
repeat, will probably be the case 
between the sister islands consti- 
tuting the British Empire. But, with 
two distant and disconnected countries, 
the attempt has no chance of success ; 
and he who finds fault with, or 
sneers at either, because it rejects 
the peculiarities of the other, is likely 
himself in the end to become a laugh- 
ing-stock to both. Nevertheless, in 
the author’s remarks upon the con- 
dition of his native country as regards 
literature, there is a great deal of 
truth ; and the almost universal 
ignorance and neglect of the northern 
languages all through Cisalpine so- 
ciety is, no doubt, a circumstance to 
be noticed and deplored. Of late, 
from whatever cause, Italian author- 
ship is almost at a stand-still. The 
consequence is, that whoever wants 
to read must either hammer away 
for ever at the old classics, or have 
recourse to translations from foreign 
books. As most of those which obtain 
circulation in continental Sardinia are 
French, in which the national preju- 
dice against every thing English is 
universally prevalent, the works with 
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which our own country teems are a 
sealed book, or nearly so, to readers. 
At one time, before this absurd feeling 
existed—that is, before the French- 
devised breach between Italy and the 
northern nations had been opened, 
Ferrario published the whole of 
Schiller at Milan, and Barbieri all 
the Waverley novels. But now, our 
author complains, the blind worship 
of the stiff models of Racine and 
Voltaire has shut out the poetry of 
nature, and even natural and vigor- 
ous prose, almost completely from 
Italian sympathies. Not only is 
Shakspeare not understood, but those 
who comprehend the most question- 
able allusions in “ Lelia” and “ Les 
Mystéres de Paris,’ are unable to 
an such works as “ Eothen,” 
“The Caxtons,” or “The Diary of a 
Physician.” Even “ Pickwick” and 
“Vanity Fair” are imperfectly under- 
stood; and we are told that no 
English book of light literature has 
of late attained any wide circulation, 
with the single exception of “‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” Nay, the reader will 
be amused to hear that, in order to 
suit this Protestant fiction toa Roman 
Catholic palate, the original has-been 
so modified that the main offence of 
the old negro, and the cause of all 
his sufferings, is referred to his stanch 
adherence, in despite of all Legree’s 
lash, to the orthodox dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception ! 

We take our leave of this book 
with a feeling of sincere good-will 
towards the author, and bid him a 
hearty farewell as we set forth from 
the sub-Alpine shore, to visit that 
other, and scarcely less interesting, 

rtion of the dominions of Victor 

manuel, which is insulated by the 
Mediterranean from the parent soil. 
And here we meet with a very different 
rsonage, who is to accompany us 
or the remainder of our journey. 
Mr. Forester is already known to the 
ublic as the author of “ Rambles in 
orway,” and “The Danube and the 
Black Sea,” as well as by a work of 
fiction. Without possessing either the 
brilliancy or the depth of the other, 
he is, perhaps, quite as trustworthy, 
and deserves the credit of having 
supplied much that was wanting to a 
complete account of the island of Sar- 
dinia, even after the successive works 
of La Marmora, Admiral Smyth, and 
Mr, Warre Tyndal. 
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We come upon Mr. Forester as he 
has landed at Parao, after having 
crossed over the strait from Bonifacio. 
No two books can differ more widely 
in their mode of treating a subject 
than do those of this author and him 
whom we have been so far reviewing. 
Whereas M. Gallenga touches every 
thing with a view to its general bear- 
ing upon the state, condition, and 
prospects of the country he de- 
scribes, earnest, national, practical in 
every page, Mr. Forester on the con- 
trary passes along, a hearty, happy, 
easy-going tourist, looking about him, 
talking to every body he meets, 
botanizing, geologizing, archzologiz- 
ing, and sketching and jotting down 
every thing with the undiscriminating 
ease of one who writes for writing’s 
sake. His object—if he has any— 
ends with Longman and Co. A goodly 
volume has crowned his labours ; and 
he is, we should say, content. It will 
not do, then—or rather, it is not 
necessary—to make much selection 
with the idea of getting at the — 
points of the book. Extracts wil 
exhibit its style, and illustrate its 
descriptions ; but they may be made 
almost at random. It must be re- 
membered, indeed, that perhaps the 
most valuable part of the work is 
that which describes the adjoining 
island of Corsica; amongst other 
reasons, because it is the only English 
book which has given us any informa- 
tion concerning it during the present 
century—indeed, the only one from 
any quarter, with the exception of the 
rather exaggerated German account 
of Gregorovius. But still, for our 
present purpose, and by way of com- 
parison and contrast, that portion 
which is conversant with the insular 
dominions of the House of Savoy will 
naturally demand the small space left 
at our disposal. 

Early in the work the author has, 
with a discriminating eye, pointed out 
the pervading nature and subtlety 
of the differences which characterize 
countries, however contiguous they 
may be to each other. 


“The infinite variety existing in all 
the Creator’s works is remarkably exhi- 
bited in the physical aspect of different 
countries, though the landscape be form- 
ed of the same materials, whether moun- 
tains, forests, wood, water, and extended 
plains, or a composition of all or any of 
these features on a greater or less scale, 
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The change is sometimes very abrupt. 
Thus, the character of Sardinian scenery 
is essentially different from the Corsi- 
can, notwithstanding the two islands are 
only separated by a strait twenty miles 
broad. Climate,atmosphere, geological 
formation, and vegetable growth, all 
contribute to this variety. ‘I'he impress 
given to the face of nature by the hand 
of man, whether by cultivation, or in the 
forms, and, as we shall presently see, 
the position, of the various buildings 
which betoken his presence, give, of 
course, in a secondary degree, a difference 
of character to the landscape. < 
Trite as they may appear, it is sur- 
prising how little even many persons who 
have travelled are alive to such distinc- 
tions. What more natural than to say, 
‘I have seen Alpine scenery in Switzer- 
land; why should I encounter the diffi- 
culties of a northern tour to witness the 
same thing on asmaller scale in Norway? 
What can the islands in the Tuscan sea 
have to offer essentially different from 
Italian scenery with which I am already 
familiar.’ 

**Only a practised eye can make the 
discrimination, and it requires some 
knowledge of physical geography, and 
the vegetable kingdom, to be able to 
analyse causes producing these diversi- 
fied effects. Every class of rock, every 
species of tree, the various elevations of 
the surface of the globe, and the plants 
which clothe its different regions, have 
each their own forms and characteristics ; 
and, of course, a landscape, being an 
aggregate of these several parts, ought 
to reflect the varieties of the materials 
composing it.” 


The foregoing reflections might be 


extended to the animate creation, and, 
more emphatically, to man. The shades 
of national differences are as delicate 

et as clearly indicated as those of 

ndscapes ; and it is from the acute 
perception of these that the writer 
derives that picturesqueness of style, 
which at once amuses and instructs 
the reader. 

The assumed derivation of the 
Sardes from the Pheenicians is one 
out of the many reasons which ought 
to give Sardinia a special interest in 
the eyes of a certain school of arche- 
ologists in ourown country. Itmustbe 
confessed that the strange Cyclopean 
round towers, called Nuraghe, of 
which such innumerable specimens 
still exist, may seem to present an 
interesting object of speculation to 
Irish antiquaries. But there are cer- 
tain usages, derived by the natives 
from their Phoenician ancestry, which 
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appeal with perhaps a still higher 
iis to the attention of the enlight- 
ened archeologist. One of these, still 
practised by the inhabitants of Ozieri, 
is worth mentioning. On the eve of 
St. John a feast takes place, at which 
young men and women agree together 
to fill the relation of godfathers and 
godmothers of St. John—compare ¢ 
comare—tor the ensuing year. Three 
weeks before the feast, a cork-tree 
vase is formed, which is filled with 
mould, in which are planted some 
grains of barley or wheat. The vase 
being placed in the sunshine, well 
watered and attended to, the seed soon 
germinates, and by the time the day 
of the feast arrives, a vigorous plant 
of young corn fills the vase. It then 
receives the name of //ermes, or Su 
Nennere, from a Sarde word, supposed 
to mean a garden ; similar vases hav- 
ing been called, in ancient times, “the 
gardens of Adonis.” This vase is de- 
corated, and exhibited, exposed in a 
balcony, on the eve of St. John :— 


“The young men flock in crowds to 
witness the spectacle and attend the 
maidens who come out to grace the feast. 
A great fire is lit on the piazza, round 
which they leap and gambol, the couple 
who have agreed to be St. Joha’s compare 
completing the ceremony in this man- 
ner:—the man is placed on one side of 
the fire, the woman on the other, each 
holding opposite ends of a stick extended 
over the burning embers, which they 
pass rapidly backwards and forward. 
This is repeated three times, so that the 
hand of each party passes thrice through 
the flames. The union being thus sealed, 
the comparatico, or spiritual alliance, is 
considered perfect. After that, the 
music strikes up, and the festival is con- 
cluded by dances, prolonged to a late 
hour of the night.” 


In some places these ceremonies are 
performed, with certain variations, 
in the country church—the pipe, or 
lionedda, on which the accompanying 
music is played, curiously resembling, 
almost to perfect identity, the Tyrrhe- 
nian and Eolen pipes depicted on the 
ancient Etruscan vases. 

The most accomplished writers, in- 
cluding Father Bresciani and La Mar- 
mora, consider the Vennere as one of 
the many relics of the Pheenician colo- 
nization of Sardinia. The prevalence 
of the Egypto-Pheenician mythology 
in Sardinia in the remotest times 
must indeed be manifest to every one 
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“It is surprising to find, among the 
usages of the Sardes at the present day, 
a very exact representation of the rites 
of a primitive religion, introduced into 
the island nearly thirty-five centuries 
ago, though it now partakes rather of 
the character of a popular festival than 
of a religious ceremony.” 


cted the collection of 
yal Museum at Cagli- 


Before we quit the subject we may 
glance at the existing traces of fire- 
worship :— 


“Of the worship of Moloch—par ex- 
cellence the Syrian and Pheenician god of 
fire—by the ancient Sardes, there is un- 
doubted proof. We find among the pro- 
digious quantity of such relics, collected 
from all parts of the island, in the Royal 
Museum at Cagliari, a statuette of this 
idol, supposed to have been a household 
god. Its features are appalling: great 
goggle eyes leer fiercely from their hollow 
sockets; the broad nostrils seem ready 
to sniff the fumes of the horrid sacrifice; 
a wide gaping mouth grins with rabid 
fury at the supposed victim; dark plumes 
spring from the forehead, like horns, 
and expanded wings from each shoulder 
and knee. The image brandishes a sword 
with the left hand, holding in the right 
asmall grate, formed of metal bars. It 
would appear that, this being heated, the 
wretched victim was placed on it, and 
then scorched, so that the fumes of the 
disgusting incense savoured in tlie nos- 
trils of the rabid idol, it fell upon a bra- 
zier of burning coals beneath, where it 
was consumed. There isanother idol in 
this collection with the same truculent 
cast of features, but horned, and clasp- 
ing a bunch of snakes in the right hand, 
a trident in the left, with serpents twined 
round its legs. ‘This image has a large 
orifice in the belly, and flames are issu- 
ing between the ribs, so that it would 
appear that when the brazen image of 
the idol was thoroughly heated, the un- 
happy children intended for sacrifice 
were thrust into the mouth in the naval, 
and there grilled,—savoury morsels, on 
which the idol seems, from his features, 
rabidly gloating, while the priests, we 
are told, endeavoured to drown the cries 
of the sufferers by shouts and the noise 
of drums and timbrels.” 


Some vestiges of the custom of pass- 
ing children through the fire to Mo- 
loch may be recognised in a usage con- 
tinued at the present day:— 


“The Sardes, we are informed by 
Father Bresciani, still preserve a custom 
representing this initiation by fire, but, 
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as in other Pheenician rites and practices, 
without the slightest idea of their pro- 
fane origin. In the first days of spring, 
from one end of the island to the other, 
the villagers assemble, and light great 
fires in the piazze and at the cross-roads. 
The flames beginning to ascend, the 
children leap through them at a bound, 
so rapidly and with such dexterity, that 
when the flames are highest it is seldom 
that their clothes or a hair of their head 
are singed. ‘They continue this practice 
till the fuel is reduced to embers, the 
musicians meanwhile playing on the 
lionedda tunes adapted to a Phyrricdance. 
This, says the learned Father, is a repre- 
sentation of the initiation through fire 
into the mysteries of Moloch.” 


On leaving Ozieri, the author and 
his companion changed their mode of 
travelling, which had been so far on 
horseback. They dismissed their ca- 
vallante, and entered upon the great 
plain which stretches towards the 
west as far as the sea; but instead 
of availing themselves of a primitive 
diligence which, as we are informed, 
plies occasionally between Ozieri and 
Sassari by the new road lately con- 
structed to join the Strada Reale be- 
tween Cagliari and Porto Torres, they 
found themselves obliged to hire a 
voiture. It is described as having 
been a tolerably smart atfair—a light 
caléche, with bright yellow panels, 
drawn by a pair of active horses. 
Carriages are rarely met with in the 
interior of the island; the mode of 
travelling for persons of all ranks and 
both sexes being either on horseback 
or on oxen. Some ten years ago there 
were not forty carriages for hire in 
the whole island, and things were not 
much mended in this respect at the 
time of Mr. Forester’s visit. The 
roads, indeed, according to his ac- 
count, do not offer extraordinary faci- 
lities for this kind of travelling. No 
sooner had the party quitted the 
streets of Ozieri, which they did with 
the usual flourish of the driver’s horn, 
than they began to encounter the 
perilous heaps of stone with which the 
road, scarcely yet fully constructed, 
was encumbered; and, after many 
narrow escapes of being “ capsized,” 
they at last found themselves at a 
dead lock in an excavation; their 
wheels stuck fast, and one of the 
horses, spirited enough too, refusing 
to draw, and hanging back in the col- 
lar. Alas! toourconfusion we find that 
this recusant beast was represented 
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to our author to be an Jrish horse! 
Mr. Forester very generously comes to 
the rescue indeed, suggesting doubts 
as to how or when it got into Sardinia, 
&c. But in one respect it seemed to 
offer internal evidence of its genuine- 
ness, by the amusement it afforded 
to the party, the driver ludicrously 
vaunting his good qualities, and alter- 
nately cursing and glorifying, thump- 
ing and coaxing, the vicious animal, 
while all shoulders were put to the 
wheels. 
By-and-by the road improved :— 


** About noon we halted, while the 
horses baited at a roadside locanda, the 
half-way house to Sassari, standing at 
the foot of Monte Santo, here reduced 
to the shape of a round-topped moun- 
tain. Lesser hills fell away to the great 

lain, the slopes and flats being sprink- 
ed with large flocks of sheep. On a 
hillock two or three miles distant were 
the ruins of a Nuraghe, mellowed to a 
rich orange tint. 

**It was a pleasant spot, and at the 
present moment full of life, numbers of 
Sardes of all classes having, like our- 
selves, halted there for rest. Two voi- 
tures were drawn up by the roadside, 
as well as several light carts, with high 
wheels, and tilts made of rushes or cloth, 
conveying goods to and fro between 
Cagliari and Sassari. Women in yellow 
petticoats and red mantles, with bright 
kerchiefs round their heads, and men in 
their white shirt sleeves open to the 
elbow, and Moorish cotton trowsers, 
contrasting with their dark jackets, caps, 
and gaiters, were bustling about, fetch- 
ing water and fodder for the horses. 
Others were sitting and eating under 
the shade ofa group of weeping willows, 
overshadowing a basin of pure water, 
fed by a streamlet trickling down from 
the neighbouring hills. Intermingled 
with these were Sardi cavaliers, in a 
more brilliant costume; and a priest, 
carrying a huge crimson umbrella, came 
forth from the locanda, and with his at- 
tendants, mounting their horses, pro- 
ceeded on their journey at a pace suited 
to the priest’s gravity, and the require- 
ments of his gorgeous canopy. 

**Presently a horn sounded, and a 
coach came thundering down the hill— 
the diligence on its daily service be- 
tween the two capitals. The vehicle was 
double-bodied, well horsed, and alto- 
gether a superior turn-out. We took 
the opportunity of its pulling up for a 
moment to bespeak beds at Sassari. 
After amusing ourselves with a scene of 
life on the road not often witnessed in 
Sardinia—having already lunched in 
our voiture on a basket of grapes, with 


bread, and a bottle of the excellent white 
wine of Oristano—we sauntered up the 
course of the rivulet ‘to its source, at 
the foot of a rock among the woods. 
There we drank of the clear fountain, 
and washed; bees humming among the 
flowers, as in the height of the summer, 
and the gabble from the roadside below, 
coming up mixed with the cries of the 
carrier’s fierce dogs. The spot com- 
manded charming views of Monte Santo 
and the far-stretching campagna be- 
neath.” 


This is a pretty scene, well de- 
scribed, and will serve as a specimen 
of what Mr. Forester can do to give 
his readers an idea of a ramble in Sar- 
dinia. The island abounds, indeed, in 
picturesque beauties, and offers a free 
scope for the pen of the visiter. But 
its antiquities, at which we have al- 
ready glanced, present, perhaps, its 
most Sistinetive and characteristic 
feature. Amongst these, the Vuraghe 
must, as we have already observed, 
naturally attract the attention of the 
Irishman, since they have been sup- 

yosed to have some affinity with our 

Round Towers. But Mr. Forester, 
who appears to have examined the 
Sardinian ruins with care, and who, 
if we understand him rightly, has 
likewise inspected the towers of our 
own country, has failed to discover 
“any thing in common between them.” 
In fortifying his opinion by that of 
Dr. Petrie, he takes occasion to pay 
that gentleman the compliment he so 
well deserves, by designating him as 
“the highest authority on the subject 
of the Round Towers.” 

The number of Nuraghe at present 
existing in Sardinia is said to be three 
thousand, and many are known to 
have been destroyed. They stand on 
the summit of hillocks or of artificial 
mounds, so as to command the coun- 
try—some on the plains, some on the 
mountains. They are most of them 
more or less ruinous. Some are par- 
tially enclosed at a slight distance by 
a low wall of similar construction with 
the building :— 


‘‘Their external appearance is that 
of a truncated cone, from thirty to sixty 
feet in height, and from 100 to 300 in 
circumference at the base. The walls 
are composed of rough masses of the 
stones peculiar to the locality, each from 
two to six cubic feet, built in regular 
horizontal layers, in somewhat of the 
Cyclopean style, and gradually dimin- 
ishing in size to the summit. Most 
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commonly they betray no marks of the 
chisel, but in many instances the stones 

pear to have been rudely worked by 
the hammer, though not exactly squared. 

‘The interior is almost invariably 
divided into two domed chambers, one 
above the other; the lowest averaging 
from fifteen to twenty feet in diameter, 
and from twenty to twenty-five feet in 
height. Access to the upper chamber 
is gained by aspiral ramp, or rude steps, 
between the internal and external walls. 
These are continued to the summit of 
the tower, which is generally supposed 
to have formed a platform ; but scarcely 
any of the Nuraghe now present a per- 
fect apex. On the ground floor there 
are generally from two to four cells 
worked in the solid masonry of the base 
of the cone.” 


Here is enough to show that there 
is nothing but a circular exterior in 
common with the Round Towers. 

It may be worth while to give the 
details respecting the Nuraghe the 
author visited, though the engravings 
which illustrate them are a want we 
cannot supply :— 

“The Nuraghe to which our steps 
were directed proved to be a very pic- 
turesque object, rising out of a thicket 
of shrubs, with tufts growing in the 
crevices of the tower, which on one side 
was dilapidated. The other, composed 
of huge boulders, laid horizontally with 
much precision, considering the rude 
materials, still preserved its conical 
form, rising to the height of twenty or 
twenty-five feet. The entrance was so 
low that we were obliged to stoop almost 
to our knees in passing through it. A 
lintel, consisting of a single stone, some 
two tons’ weight, was supported by the 
protruding jambs. No light being ad- 
mitted to the chamber but by a low pas- 
sage through the double walls, it was 
gloomy enough. 

‘*In this instance the interior formed 
a single dome or cone about twenty-five 
feet high, well-proportioned, and di- 
minishing till a single massive stone 
formed the apex. The chamber was 
fifteen feet in diameter, and had four 
recesses or cells worked in the solid ma- 
sonry, about five feet high, three deep, 
and nearly the same in breadth.” 


It needed only a look upon the 
rude cone to lead the visiters to the 
conclusion that the Nuraghe are works 
of a very early period, “just when 
rude labour had begun to be directed 
by some rules of geometrical art.” 
But there was nothing to assist in 
forming any clear idea of the period 
at which they were erected, or the 
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oa for which they were designed. 
o vestige of ornament, sculpture, or 
inscription is to be seen. Nothing is 
recorded of them in history; and 
herein they differ essentially from the 
Trish Round Towers, though not from 
another class of Irish antiquities, 
namely, those popularly called Druid. 
ical, such as cromlechs, &c. Nor is 
there any style of building in other 
countries corresponding with that of 
the Sarde Nuraghe ; no such model is 
to be found either in ancient or modern 
architecture. There is an exterior 
resemblance, indeed, between it and 
certam conical towers found in the 
Balearic Islands (and, if we mistake 
not, on the south coast of Spain, in 
the neighbourhood of Malaga), called 
talayots, a diminutive, it is said, of 
atalaya, meaning “the Giant’s Bur- 
row.” Various hypotheses have been 


framed to explain the purposes for 
which the Nuraghe were designed :— 


** Discarding such conjectural theo- 
ries, the best-informed travellers and 
writers are agreed in considering the 
Nuraghe as being designed either for 
religious edifices or tombs for the dead.” 


Still, the evidence of this is in itself 
conjectural. La Marmora and Father 
Bresciani confess their inability to 
pronounce decidedly upon the matter. 
We shall not attempt to settle the 
controversy. But it is necessary to re- 
collect that there are throughout Sar- 
dinia, intermixed with these towers, 
monoliths, of a somewhat similar cha- 
racter with the (so-called) Celtic re- 
mains of Avebury, Stonehenge, &c. 
Theyare called Pietra—or Perda-itta, 
and Perda-Lunga. They are irregu- 
larly rounded with the hammer, and 
vary in height from six to eighteen 
feet. They are generally found three 
in number together—a Perda-Lunga 
with two lesser stones. We mention 
these, and the sepolture de is gigantes, 
or tombs of the giants, another class 
of Sarde antiquities, merely for the 
purpose of showing that they co-exist 
with, yet essentially differ from, the 
structures we have been describing. 

It is a salto mortale from the Nu- 
raghe to the electric telegraph. But 
with the completion of the communi- 
cation between Cagliari and the coast 
of Africa, the “Rambles” end; and 
the account of the process of laying it 
down is peculiarly interesting at the 
present time. 
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We have not space to make intelli- 
gible extracts from this concluding 
portion of the book ; and it would not 
do to give an inadequate idea of the 
operation, which bore a curious re- 
semblance to that with which Europe 
and America have been lately ringing. 

A comparison between the two por- 
tions of the Sardinian dominions, 
grounded on the books we have been 
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tion. The two writers take such diffe- 
rent views of every thing—of nature, 
of politics, of men—that, had they even 
written about the same country, there 
would scarcely be a point of contact 
between them. We must leave the 
two works to have their own effect 
upon the reader, who will know how 
to seen the peculiar merits of 
each. 












































reviewing, would be out of the ques- 


FRUCTIDOR. 
A REVERIE IN AN ORCHARD. 
[a FRUIT-PIECE INSCRIBED TO GEORGE LANCE, ] 


OcToBER, flushed with Autumn’s ruddy lees, 
Behold in royal pomp before me pass, 
The rosy fruitage of the yellowing trees 
About me dropping on the orchard grass— 
Festooned in garlands ’round his lordly shape, 
The golden hop and purple-bleeding grape. 






His garment scatters in a tinkling trail 
All hectic dyes that paint the emerald sod, 
Each crimson leaf that flickers in the gale, 
A flake new gilt by Time’s alchemic rod— 
In fragrant showers along his pathway spread, 
Their ripeness mufiles up his stalwart tread. 






I see unfurled in all the dying boughs 
The season’s banner wanton in the wind; 

I scent the sweets wherewith its breath endows 
The crisping foliage and the mellow rind; 

I hear, I hear, its soft melodious sound 

‘Swirl o’er the wealth that strews the littered ground. 






More dear to me than all its lunar kith, 
The harvest month comes laden down with spoil, 
Its clustering produce plump with cooling pith, 
Its leheanal libations mingled wine and oil— 
Their floodings squandered o’er the spungy plain 
That steams like incense at each bubbling stain. 


Around me gazing o’er the fructile scene 

Where pendant bunches ’mid the boughs profuse 
Neath bending twigs disclose a glossy sheen 

All redly streaked with tints of latent juice, 
Remote, I view in earth’s autumnal hours 
The luscious offspring of the honeyed flowers. 


Here, acid crabs, o’er roadside brambles shed, 
Roll washed in dew beneath the nettle’s gloom ; 
Here, saffron apricots, on sunbeams fed, 
Divulge warm blushes on their velvet bloom ; 
And here, where hazel-tufts embrown the dell 
*Mid sourest fringe lurks still the browner shell. 
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There, hollow melons load the fattening mould, 
Their bulbous orbs conserving amber meat, 

Their wrinkled verdure ribbed with gleams of gold 
More bright than ever robes the bearded wheat 

When thro’ the rustling stalks in ductile lines 

The steel-blue crescent of the sickle shines. 


In slender tassels ’mid the bushes glow 
Unnumbered currants of a sanguine dye, 
Or clustered fair like elfine balls of snow, 
Each cream-white globule with a russet eye, 
Or musky black ’neath down-garbed leaves that yield 
A warm aroma by each gust revealed. 


To leathern core the crimson raspberry clings ; 
The mulberry purples on the dusky tree ; 

And o’er the unctuous earth from which it springs 
In covert hangs the freckled strawberry— 

All meekly nestling near its fibrous roots, 

The vermeil-tinted violet of fruits. 


A globe of burning ore the orange seems ; 
The oval lemon shows a paler hue 
Where from a frail and sister shrub it beams, 
As though from each the precious metal grew, 
Or as if touched by Tantalus of old 
Unmellowed greenness changed to ripened gold. 


The swollen pear, smooth tapering to its stalk, 
Droops large and stirless in the generous sun ; 

The crumbling medlars on the garden walk, 
Ray-sodden lumps, fall brownly one by one ; 

And, pierced by beak of linnet, in a flood, 

The darkling damson drips with ruby blood. 


All tingling hot the sultry wall, o’erspread 
With snakelike branches writhed and interlaced, 
Sustains the peach whose cheek of darkened red 
The enamoured wild bee’s kisses have defaced— 
Pink-veined from rugged stone to tender peel 
All faintly powdered with a pearly meal. 


See, pensile, quivering from the jewelled stems, 
Redundant cherries twinkle moist in air ; 

Lo, deep in umbrage that the day contemns 
The soft fig blackens in its sylvan lair ; 

Behold in clumps that trail the dingle sod 

The pebble filbert in its shaggy pod. 


On stunted briars, where, at gleam of morn, 
Its silvery gauze the spider oft will spin, 
The mottled gooseberry ‘mid leaf and thorn, 
With dark seeds glowing thro’ transparent skin, 
There richly blooded, and here sallow green, 
Decoying peeps the prickly boughs between. 


Around me thus in varied hues arrayed 
Those dainty nutriments of Nature rise, 
The tempting roundness of each form displayed 
Thro’ foliage radiant with autumnal dyes : 
Some blooming wild, some reared with anxious toil, 
The rare exotics of an orient soil. 
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The almond sweetening in its porous husk, 

The quince shrewd-savoured in its film of down, 
The pale pomegranate, and the olive dusk, 

The chestnut glossy with a dappled brown— 
Together trembles in the sultry wind 
That stirs the tresses of the tamarind. 


And greasy dates all glutinous to the lip, 
And citrons oft by candied syrups dight, 
And limes whose tartness when the fevered sip 
Infuses rapture thro’ the yearning bite, 
And mangoes, each with marrowy pulp replete— 
Rain down with softened crushes in the heat. 


Such fruits, though precious, dearer far to me 
The humbler fruitage of our northern skies ; 
More prized the nectarine on the clambering tree, 

Or the blue plum that on the gravel lies, 
Than—richest produce of the tropic zone— 
The tough pine apple of the golden cone. 


Prolific thrive, in knots that downwards pull 
Each limber spray that trembles like a sedge, 
Those natural treasures germinating cool 
In straggling coppice or entangled hedge— 
Imperfect till October eves when free 
The robin warbles in the blackberry : 


Till bead-like bunches from the elder swing 
In ripe luxuriance, when the frolic breeze 
Circles the drifting foliage in a ring, 
Each brittle leaflet chinking as it flees: 
Till, lavished ’round where shadowing branches sway, 
The rinded walnuts dank with sap decay. 


I love them all, those varied boons of earth : 
I love them budding in the vernal dew, 
When laughing rosily in summer mirth 
Thro’ green alcoves, or when their tints bestrew 
The lap of autumn, spread with herbage strong 
To catch unbruised the flushed and melting throng. 


Yet other, brighter boons remain unsung— 
The dimpling apple with its sunward face 
All blooming ruddy grey-mossed boughs among, 
Or purple clusters where with tiny trace 
The grape’s green ringlets thro’ its glories twine 
The verdure clothing with a grace divine. 


Half-dreaming, couched upon the bladed turf 
Thro’ which the chequered lights of evening play, 
A drowsing murmur as of ocean’s surf, 
Abroad I hear attest the zephyr’s sway— 
The gentle prelude blown by boreal gales 
That scourge the woodland with resounding flails. 


While thus thro’ every pore the crops afford 
Prismatic colours to the dazzled eye, 
Where—strewn abundant o’er the orchard sward— 
The mellow droppings of the autumn lie: 
Cold storm-blasts quickening in their wintry womb— 
Soft faints the twilight melting into gloom. W. C. K. 
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We have always been of opinion that 
there was too much attention paid 
by tourists to Belfast and the easterly 
north, to the neglect of their more 
westerly neighbours, Enniskillen and 
Donegal. True it is that the former 
is a great mercantile emporium, re- 

lete with huckabacks and hard la- 
aa and swarming with linens and 
life ; true it is that it has been called 
the “Irish Athens,” and that it has 
given birth to several intellectual 
men, such as our present Lord Chan- 
cellor, Mr. Emerson Tennant, and our 
Attorney-General. True it is that no 
one ever sees an idle man in Belfast ; 
that the folk there could not compre- 
hend the saying, “ Dolce far niente,” 
for they are always occupied profitably. 
But granting all the foregone excel- 
lencies, we contend that there is so 
little of repose in the crowded streets 
of the northern metropolis, and so 
little of rural or picturesque interest 
in its immediate neighbourhood, and 
that the scenery of the whole of the 
north-east of Ireland is so immeasur- 
ably inferior to that of the north- 
west—that a few weeks ago, when 
fogged and fevered with professional 
toil, we steamed away for a holiday 
to the North, we debouched at Port- 
adown, and ran up for Enniskillen, 
vid Dungannon, in place of, as here- 
tofore, directing our course Antrim- 
wards, preferring for this time the 
owora xovrov of the bright coursing 
Atlantic to the turbid waters of the 
Trish Channel, Lough Erne to Lough 
Neagh, the city of bridges to the 
oy of baragons, the glens of Swilly 
and Foyle to the glens of Antrim, 
Blieve League to Fair Head, and 
Bloody Foreland to the Giant’s Cause- 


mo 
, after smoothly skimming along 
in the well-appointed train to Dun- 
— station, and thence laboriously 
bouring on in a rattling "bus, with 
incomprehensible windows, which 
would not suffer themselves to be let 
down that we might obtain a view 
of Lord Ranfurley’s trees and stone 


* Jack Cade. 
Benry VI., Act IV. 


wall, we drove past the Royal School, 
a handsome building, and entering 
“The Square,” so called par excel 
lence, we got out on the pavé of a 
steep street, and found ourselves in 
“our inn.” 

Dungannon is a goodly town, full 
of antiquarian and historical associa- 
tions, though nothing can be less sen- 
timental than its present aspect. It 
was the stronghold of the princely 
O’ Nials for centuries : here Con O’ Nial 
built and endowed a monastery in 
1489, of which not a trace remains 
save its site, which is occupied by a 
distillery ; and where abbots ruled and 
friars chanted, whisky is now ma- 
nufactured. Matthew O’Nial was 
made Baron of Dungannon in 1542 by 
the policy of the English government. 
Here, too, was the strong and spa- 
cious castle of Hugh O’Nial, Earl of 
Tyrone—“that monstrous traitor,” as 
the English termed him, because he 
was anxious to keep his own; bor- 
rowing the term, we presume, from 
their own Shakspere, who, however, 
applies it rightly and to a genuine 
rebel.* In 1602, O’Nial threw off 
his pretence of allegiance to England, 
and burned the castle and town on 
the approach of Mountjoy and his 
army. Here, too, it was that, in 1688, 
the traitor Lundy “sold the pass,” 
and deserted his post, his Protestant 
followers taking refuge in Strabane ; 
so that Lundy is to this day held by 
the ’Prentice Boys of Derry pretty 
much in the same agreeable estima- 
tion as is Guy Faux by the Lon- 
doners. 

Dungannon is built upon a hill, 
and the two rival hotels frown on each 
other from opposite sides of the same 
street. The place did not present many 
features of business or of bustle, while 
Cookstown, its neighbour, is improv- 
ing. Here we engaged a car to take 
us to Clogher. The driver was taci- 
turn, the horse lively : every question 
put to the former concerning locality 
or residents received the same re- 
sponse—“ Well, I don’t mind to hear 


**TIs it Cade whom [ have slain, that monstrous traitor ?”— 
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tell on’t.” The country is most rich 
and highly cultivated. At Augher is 
an old castle standing in a hollow, 
darkened by great trees, with a beau- 
tiful lake, which washes its very 
walls. It isan ancient bawn, origi- 
nally called “Spur Royal,” and was 
sranted by Charles II. to Sir James 

rskine, Knight, an ancestor of the 
present proprietor, Sir John Richard- 
son Bunbury. The Moutray family 
also, who are descended from the same 
stock, participate in a similar grant, 
and their old family seat, not very 
far from Augher, is called “ Favor 
Royal.” Clogher consists of one long 
street. The episcopal palace is now 
tenanted and kept in good order 
by the son of a former bishop; it 
stands high, proudly commanding the 
country ; a handsome stone terrace, 
a la Heidelberg in miniature, runs 
the whole length of the back of the 
house ; the rooms are noble and lofty, 
with a few good paintings ; and there 
is much of living kindness, agreeable- 
ness, and intellectuality within these 
still stately walls. In the grounds are 
the ruins of the castle of the Princes 
of Ergalia, or rather Ergal; and Sir 
James Ware, in his history, says that 
the “ Royal seat of Ergall” was built 
opposite to the Augustinian monas- 
tery in the street of Clogher. Close 
to the palace is the cathedral church, 
which is a handsome building, and 
kept up with great taste and in the 
best repair by the kind and excellent 
Dean, whose glebe-house near the vil- 
lage is a gem of rural beauty. In 
the grave-yard, near the church door, 
is the “Clogh or,” or stone of gold, 
from which the place takes its name. 
Maguire, Canon of Armagh, in 1490, 
wrote a treatise on it, and certainly 
defines its precise present position : 
he says, that it was pagan and ora- 
cular, and coated with gold by the 
worshippers of the idol Cermaed Cel- 
setacht—the meaning of which words 
we have not been able to discover. It 
lies on its side, is oblong and worn 
with time, and has upon it a short 
inscription in the Ogham character. 
In this grave-yard are many ancient 
tombstones of eee Tyrone fami- 
lies, among which, distinguished by 
their rich heraldic carvings, are those 
of the Cairnes, now represented, we 
believe, by the Solicitor-General for 
England. 

During our brief stay at Clogher 
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we drove through much of the sur- 
rounding country: we visited Fer- 
dross, an ancient seat of the Gled- 
stanes family ; we went to “Favor 
Royal,” a thoroughly gentlemanlike, 
expansive, and commanding place, 
with noble timber and water, and 
lovely wild-wood walks behind the 
house; our ponies climbed the steep 
avenue of Ballygawley, a beautiful re- 
sidence, replete with taste. All these 
demesnes stand in a rich and culti- 
vated country—it is the green, not 
the black, North here. ‘All these 
houses, too, have resident landlords— 
independent men and attached to the 
soil, with kind, honest Irish hearts in 
their bosoms, and anxious to assist 
and befriend their tenantry. 

We did not go to the Glen of Lum- 
ford or the heights of Knockmany, 
though so near; nor had we time for 
Cole Brooke, though we sltould have 
been glad to have revisited its well- 
known lawns and glades—its lakes, 
where the white swans glide; its 
braes and banks, where the deer troop 
together and feed ; its pleasant river, 
which runs and glitters over its boul- 
ders and under its bridges ; its great 
fir trees, matchless for their size and 
beauty ; its wide domain and stately 
mansion, the apex and crown of one 
of the very best cared-for and con- 
ditioned estates in the United King- 
dom, which has ever had the ad- 
vantage of a resident proprietor to 
guard its interests, and entwine them 
with those of the fine and substantial 
yeomanry who form the bulk of its 
most respectable tenantry. Next 
morning we drove to Enniskillen, by 
Tempo, which once was the sovereign 
seat of the Maguires, Princes of Fer- 
managh. Being curious to gather 
up some crumbs of local legend or 
historical detail, we stopped the car 
to look down into the wooded hollow, 
where stood an ancient mansion ; but 
our driver seemed a mere sod of the 
valley, and could tell us nothing be- 
yond that “one M‘Guire owned it ;” 
we thought him duller even than his 
brother-whip of Dungannon, till, on 
attaining afterwards to an elevated 
ground, he ignited a little, and turned 
round, and pointing downwards with 
his hand to where a town appeared 
in the hollow, he exclaimed with an 
exulting, solemn grin, “Yon’s the 
cetty—yon’s Anniskillen ;” and put- 
ting his horse into vigorous motion, 
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he very soon got over the “falling 
ground,” and rattled us into “the 
cetty” in true Jehu fashion. 
Enniskillen, or the “Island of the 
little church,” is the metropolis of 
Fermanagh—so named from the Irish 
“Fear magh eanagh,” “The Land of 
the Lakes;” it is an exceedingly 
thriving place, full of trade and bustle, 
and has many well-furnished shops ; 
its church is handsome and commo- 
dious ; its street long, and like life, 
full of ups and downs; its bridges, 
two; its barrack large, and low, and 
damp ; and its renowned school, roy- 
ally endowed by Charles I—standing 
loftily over the lake, on the green 
summit of Portora Hill—is presided 
over by an extremely amiable man, 
and scholar of the very first order. 
Lough Erne surrounds the town, 
where industry and independence seem 
to walk hand-in-hand ; and the very 
Protestant jierté, when united with 
good-nature and good-humour, gives 
the people a character and a tone 
rather piquant than unpleasing. Two 
miles from the city, and standing in 
the centre of Lough Erne,* is the is- 
land of Devenish, containing the ruins 


of two or three churches, formerly 
dedicated to St. Molash, who died a.p. 


563. These buildings are, therefore, 
of great antiquity ; there is a belfry 
arch, among the ruins here, of black 
marble. 

In the ninth century, a fleet of 
Danish boats swarmed round this 
island, and having landed their war- 
riors, they plundered all they could, 
and made havoe of all they could 
not take away, as was their wont. 
An exquisite round tower, eighty- 
two feet high, stands in the island; 
the door-way is seven feet from the 
ground. Here it was that some thirty 
years ago, a Mr. O’Beirne, a son of 
the principal of Enniskillen School, 
performed a feat of astonishing dar- 
ing; he procured two light ladders, 
and availing himself of some slight 
ledges protruding from the inward 
wall, he ascended to the very top of 
the tower, by fixing the ladders and 
drawing them after him as he went 
up. Here it was that, some thirty 
years ago, the writer of this paper first 
saw Devenish “by the pale moon- 
light,” and admired its gray ruins 
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amidst the dark leaves, alternately 
silvered and shadowed by the glitter 
of the moon and the gloom of the 
night. 

The drive from Enniskillen to Bal- 
lyshannon is very agreeable, and the 
scenery beautiful; the road, too, is 
like a bowling-green. We travelled 
on Mr. Fishbourne’s long car, which 
starts from the “White Hart,” an 
excellent hotel. We slept most com- 
fortably there, after having had the 
pleasure of dining and passing the 
evening with Mr. M——., the father 
of so many heroes, all of whom have 
attained such high distinction in the 
Crimean war. Mr. M—— is Rector 
of Enniskillen; and nothing can be 
more genial or gentle than his beau- 
tiful little parsonage, where these 
young spirits, so bold and eagle-like, 
were born and nurtured. 

We were sorry to bid adieu to En- 
niskillen : there is much to please and 
little to pain one there. We encoun- 
tered no rags, no mendicancy, no idle- 
ness. The people are a bold, bluff, 
hard-working, thriving, honest, well- 
to-do in the world population—a little 
saucy, perhaps, but then they owe no 
man any thing; a little prone, it may 
be, to carry a high head, but then 
they remember how well their fore- 
fathers behaved in 1689, and it is 
likely some of them have read Mac- 
aulay. Wherever one meets this in- 
dependence of manner and mind, he 
cannot help esteeming it, inasmuch as 
almost in every instance it is based 
on what is legitimately admirable— 
industry, integrity, and success. It 
is certainly a strong tribute to Ennis- 
killen and her men that Mr. Inglis, 
the English tourist, a man who al- 
ways wore pea-green Whig pebbles 
in both his spectacles, is as enthusias- 
tic in his praise of her merits as he 
is loud in his admiration of her lovely 
lough, along whose banks we are now 
advancing. Our drive lay chiefly by 
Lord Ely’s richly wooded and pictu- 
resque park, by bright farm-houses 
very English-like, by well-trimmed 
hedges, by well-kept pathways, by 
waving corn-fields, by verdant pas- 
turages, by a long line of quarry of 
limestone marble, by rocky eminences 
and picturesque hills. Our eyes were 
offended with no dirt, nor did our 


* So named from the Erdini, whom Ptolemy makes the aborigines of the county, 
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ears drink in the discordant whine 
of craving mendicancy, which an 
English gentleman told us lately “poi- 
soned to him all the beauties of Kil- 
larney.” 

All honour to Fermanagh !—she 
is a noble county ; and if her sons 
are a trifle or so elated, beyond 
all doubt they have good cause to be 
so, from the spirit of rightful endea- 
vour which pervades and uplifts her 
people, as well as from the extreme 
natural beauties which gem her smil- 
ing landscapes. Her gentry, too, love 
her soil; they are almost all conti- 
nually resident, many of them men 
of the highest rank and very wealthy. 
There are noble properties among 
them, over which the shadow of the 
Incumbered Estates Court has never 
fallen. There is a spirit of improve- 
ment animating the upper classes, 
which unites with and assists the in- 
dustry of the tenant ; and there is 
much union, and true hospitality, and 
kindness, among all classes, pervading 
the hut and hall, the cottage and the 
castle, of this fine specimen county 
of the north of Ireland. 

The south bank of Lough Erne 
stretches all the way from Enniskil- 
len to Belleek, a distance of twenty- 
one miles. The lake at intervals is 
jewelled with islands. At the other 
side of its calm waters wave the green 
woods which encircle Castle Arch- 
dall; while, where -the lough termi- 
nates, near Belleek, is Castle Cald- 
well, a picturesque and peculiar seat, 
near to which is a rising manufactory 
for china, under the talented auspices 
of the owner of the castle, John 
Caldwell Bloomfield, Esq. Here the 
Erne, anciently called the Samaer, 
forms a cauda or tail to its parent 
lake, running rapidly from it, like a 
young spendthrift just of age, and 
carrying off its superfluous waters. 
We met it again at Ballyshannon, 
where it isa broad and noble river, 
well stocked with immense salmon, 
and replete with mill power. Here 
we were twenty-three miles from En- 
niskillen. 

Ballyshannon is an irregular, wild- 
looking, unwashed, gallowglass of 
an Irish village, with one or two 
good shops; steep, spasmodic-looking 
streets, as if they were convulsed with 
cholera ; a faded inn, adiscoloured ses- 
sions-house, and is full of poor houses 
and miry lanes; with the Erne run- 
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ning through it, swiftly and superbly, 
as if anxious to get away from its 
society ; whirling along, and leaping 
madly down a steep cascade at the 
mouth of the harbour, with a roar like 
the discharge of many cannon—cer- 
tainly a very lively and eccentric river. 
There is nothing interesting in this 
place save its waterfall, its piscatory 
attractions, the ruins of Kilbarron 
Castle near it, and a few old historical 
associations. Its ancient title was 
Athseanaigh, which fine - sounding 
name simply means, “the ford of the 
Fox.” The O’Donels had a castle 
here, and held their court as Princes 
of Donegal for centuries; and in 1597, 
there was some fierce fighting between 
that great sept and the English, under 
Sir Conyers Clifford. At present the 
town appears to be utterly neglected 
by those who should care for it. Per- 
haps the marine attractions of its more 
westerly neighbour, Bundoran, may 
tend to its decadency. This latter 
place was our journey’s end; and here 
we found ourselves at dinner at Ha- 
milton’s smart and clean hotel on 
the “Terrace,” where no terrace is. 
The salmon was really “a picture 
a painter might study,” like poor 
Goldy’s haunch ; the salad, piquant ; 
the ale frothed and sparkled re- 
freshingly; and really, after a six- 
hour’s roll, rattle, crush, and bump 
on the hard-hearted cushions of the 
long ’bus, we confess that we did feel 
intensely peckish and rather “appe- 
teezingly” inclined; yet we hurried 
over our dinner, for the day was fast 
declining, and we wanted tosee the sun 
go down amidst the great Atlantic, 
in the burning glory of a red summer 
evening. What a scene is there on 
the shore! There are earth-cliffs on 
the right, topped with grass; and 
broken crags and reefs of low rocks on 
the strand. Here numbers are walk- 
ing, inhaling the Atlantic oxygen, and, 
like Dido, looking over the deep ; 
while down on the beach are bathers, 
some bobbing in the shallow sea-pools; 
others more boldly breasting the in- 
coming tide; a bright mist hangs 
above the bay, across which, dimly 
seen, we can trace Inver Bay and 
hills, and St. John’s Point, backed 
by the giant cliffs and headlands of 
Killybegs. The wind blew lifesomely 
from the west, the air was inimitably 
gay and fresh; the sky was mottled 
with a thousand cloudlets of amber, 
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ink, and scarlet ; and the tide, which 
ions and ebbs most rapidly on these 
sands, was racing and rushing in, high 
and merrily, shorewards ; now, wash- 
ing up the black rocks in snowy foam; 
now, broken on the out-lying reefs 
into thin green spray, which shone 
translucently through the low slanting 
sun, and was scattered by the fresh- 
ening wind ;—a more beautiful scene, 
sea, and sky, and sinking sun, never 
met our gaze. Vernet could not have 
matched this faultless painting by the 
Divine Artist ; nor Turner reached to 
the intensity and brilliancy of the co- 
louring. It was, however, as brief as 
it was beautiful; the golden sun set 
among the red waters with almost 
tropical swiftness; hue after hue went 
out, as daylight died along the sea— 
rose, and blue, and amber, and carna- 
tion, and green, all melted, one by 
one— 


“The last still loveliest, till tis gone —and all 
is gray.” 


The following morning was Sunday, 
and the church, a new and hand- 
some structure, designed by our gifted 
townsman, Mr. Welland, was thronged 
with a well-dressed and strikingly at- 
tentive congregation. The psalmody 
was excellent, and the service nicely 
and reverently performed: the Sab- 
bath day seemed to be strictly and 
orderly conducted at Bundoran. It 
is a growing place, as it ought to be, 
consisting of a long, straggling, tipsy- 
looking street, on the sea-board, full 
of lodging-houses with white fronts, 
and green doors, and damp red-tiled 
halls, smelling strongly of cockles and 
bathing-caps. Here are the usual ac- 
companiments of second class water- 
ing places—slender young ladies, in 
large hats; stout old females, in bon- 
nets and green shades; children, with 
wet hajr fresh from the bathing-shed; 
old gentlemen, with telescopes or 
sticks ; loungers, at the hotel door ; 
and young gentlemen, with straw hats 
and cigars. Bundoran is happy in 
Mr. Hamilton’s hotel: it is most ex- 
cellent—good food ; sweet, clean beds ; 
civil attendance ; reasonable charges; 
and delicious air—the last article per- 
fect. It would be an excellent start- 
ing-post for the tourist in the morn- 
ing, to which he could return in the 
evening; after having either traversed 
the shores of Lough Erne, on the 
east; or investigated the old castle 
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of Donegal, and penetrated to lovely 
Lough Esk on the north; or visited 
the Salmon Leap at Ballyshannon ; 
or, striking southwards, wandered 
along the beautiful banks of Lough 
Melvin, where Dartree, “the oak of 
the king,” casts its black, broad sha- 
dow ; and its lofty brothers, Benbuff, 
“the dark head,” and Benbulben, all 
scarped and craggy, soar by its side; 
and Benwisken, which means “the 
peak on the water,” bluff and pre- 
cipitous, guards the range from the 
dash of the Atlantic, with its wild 
mural sides of dark stone. These 
scenes are in a great degree unknown; 
these solitudes unvisited—here God 
has painted living landscapes of great 
beauty, but man will not come to look 
at his work. This terra formosa is a 
terra incognita; and such may justly 
be said of many of the unapproached 
scenes in the North-West of Ireland, 
and said with sorrow by all who love 
the dear green soil. 

Next morning we engaged our seat 
by the long car to Donegal. The day 
broke most undelightfully: the sky 
was not blue, but brown and of muddy 
hue ; the very waves looked as if they 
had more reason to be washed them- 
selves than to wash others. No sun 
was visible ; but from where the sun 
should have appeared, a thick, wetting, 
driving mist fell with untiring vigour, 
drowning and drenching poor Bun- 
doran, which looked bothered and 
very wet. Gusts of moist wind came 
flappingly from the sea; and the bath- 
ing population, unwilling to undergo 
the duplicate bath of sky and ocean, 
fresh water and salt, had their fires 
lighted, and sat over them at home. 

Enveloped, swathed, nay almost ab- 
sorbed, in India rubber, gutta percha, 
galoches, and macintoshes, we took our 
damp and lonely seat on the smoking 
cushions of Bianconi, and were whirl- 
ed away amidst smirr from heaven 
above, mist from the world around, 
and mud from the earth beneath. 
Low crouching beneath the ample 
rotundity of our trusty alpaca, we 
sternly abided, in passive determina- 
tion, the peltings of the pitiless wea- 
ther; we saw nought, heard nought, 
regarded nought of circumjacent scen- 
ery, or circumambient humanity, ab- 
sorbed, as we have said, in the macin- 
toshes—nay, almost annihilated and 
sponged out from existence by the 
India rubber, our percipient senses 
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were too much oppressed to mark any 
thing save the preservation of our own 
person from that stream of inexorable 
rain. Men told us that we passed an 
ancient seat of the Atkinson family, 
called “Cavan Garden,” that we 
splashed through a village named 
Ballintra, that we rushed wadingly 
by St. Ernan’s and Brown Hall, and 
wallowed through a hamlet entitled 
Laghy, or Laughy—which last, as 
we pondered under the umbrella, 
we considered as a misnomer during 
the present melancholy condition of 
the elements. These things were nar- 
rated in our hearing, indeed, over the 
top of ouralpaca, by the dripping coach- 
man to a wet passenger, who sat soak- 
ing by our side; but we saw nothing 
beyond the circle of the protecting 
macintoshes ; we heeded nothing out- 
side the horizon of the India rub- 
bers—our imagination roamed not 
beyond gutta percha, nor soared above 
the rim of our umbrella; and our 
mind gravitated and was ignored for 
the time in our galoches. But forti- 
tude was soon to have its reward—our 
trials were terminating; for, at last, 
after a drive of eighteen miles, we 
arrived safe and dry at Donegal, a 
Bianconi car-borne Bayard—‘“sans 
tache,” no doubt smoking like a hay- 
rick, but uninjured by the elements. 
Donegal, which signifies the Fort of 
the White Strangers, a name given to 
the county of which itis the metropolis 
by Sir John Perrot, in 1584, is a very 
small place, surrounded by a neigh- 
bourhood of charming scenery. Its 
eld castle is well preserved by Lord 
Arran, the present proprietor : once a 
strong keep of the O’Donels, it passed 
from them to Henry Brooke, son of 
Sir Basil Brooke, one of Elizabeth’s 
captains; and on the old chimney- 
piece remains the Brooke shield, the 
cross, and the badger passant for the 
crest. This family are now repre- 
sented by Sir Victor Alexander Brooke, 
Bart., of Colebrooke, who is godson 
and namesake of our Queen, and is a 
fine and ponies youngster at Har- 
row. The gentle Esk, containing 
rls, flows through the town, wash- 
ing the old castle walls. This river 
comes out of Lough Esk, a romantic 
sheet of dark water, garlanded with 
woods, and backed with grand moun- 
tains, among which is Bluestack, 2,200 
feet high. r. Brooke’s demesne, in 
which lies this lovely lake, is as per- 
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fect a specimen of cabinet picture 
beauty as any thing in Ireland. A 
few miles below his gate, at the very 
entrance of the Gap of Barnesmore, 
one of the passes to Derry and Tyrone, 
are seen the ruins of an old castle, 
where Mr. De Rapin, a Huguenot and 
a Williamite, composed his History 
of England, a work not valued pro- 
portionably to its great worth, origi- 
nality, spirit of piety, and extreme 
agreeableness. If the historian loved 
wild scenery, he had it here to his 
satisfaction. The crags, which form 
this Gap are 1,000 feet high, and its 
long, stony wilderness of three miles 
is traversed all the way by a rushing 
torrent, issuing from the solitary and 
silent Lough Mourne, which sleeps 
coldly in an upland hollow, and over- 
looks Tyrone ; while northward of the 
Glen soar Bellshade, Croagnageer, 
“the mountain of the sheep,” Blue- 
stack, Silver hill, and other -moun- 
tains of considerable altitude, craggy, 
striking, and sublime. 

There being nothing particularly 
inviting in the hotel at Donegal, we 
determined to go on to a clerical 
friend who occupies a nice glebe-house 
on the banks of the Eneymore—(there 
is an Eneybeg more northward)—a 
river which, swelled by a hundred 
mountain gulleys, runs into Inver Bay. 
It was but a seven-mile drive, and the 
rain clearing off in broken mists, and 
occasional sunbursts, showed us the 
landscape through the rent grey gar- 
ments of the storm, in lovely but tan- 
talizing glimpses. We passed Mount- 
charles, which gives a title to Lord 
Conyngham’s family, and is part of 
the immense estate which James I. 
conferred on that nobleman’s ancestor 
in 1610. The Marquis has a good 
house near this, called “The Hall,” 
and is well reported of as a kind 
landlord. Here, at our friend’s pretty 
and picturesque parsonage, embosom- 
ed in trees, “inter densas corylos,” 
we spent a very agreeable day and a- 
half. To be sure, the clouds again did 
gather, and the rain did fall in buck- 
etsful, nepeneany streaming and de- 
barring all egress from the hall-door, 
on instant pain and peril of bein 
soaked like a sponge; but we had 
very happy hours within doors—got 
up a little sunshine of our own for 
the occasion ; were esoteric philoso- 
phers for the nonce; had good turf 
and bogwood fires in the drawing- 
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room, my friends liberal hand, “ligna 
super foco large reponens ;” had good 
books in the study; and kind looks 
and words everywhere ; and pleasant 
and profitable conversation concern- 
ing old friends and past days, and 
matters learned and literary; and thus 
we were very happy, and did not 
abuse the weather, but rested on the 
oars of endeavour, and hoisting the 
sail of expectation, prayed for a 
change. 

And so one came. It blew hard all 
night, and the morning broke cheerily; 
and we were out before breakfast, 

ushing for the wild sea-banks which 

reast the Atlantic; but in this we did 
not succeed according to our wishes. 
In the first place, the great flush of 
water in the river, the drainage from 
an hundred hills, was all impregnated 
with mire, and the volume of water 
carried into the sea had dyed its pure 
green with a muddy, melancholy hue, 
which extended for miles out from the 
shore. Our aim and wish was to see 
the leap of the wild blue billow crash- 
ing in thunder and scattering in light- 
ning against the bare black cliffs ; 
but here were no rocks, but grassy 
banks, bays, and low points, and san- 
dy reaches, and isthmuses succeeding 
each other. The mountain scenery 
behind was far finer at this place than 
the coast line; and asthe mornadvanc- 
ed each hill and peak gradually threw 
off its garment of wet mist, and came 
out in its distinct height and propor- 
tions, and the day commenced to glit- 
ter on the mountain tops. Cheered 
by the weather, our kind host started 
with us up behind his house, over the 
hills and across the moors, which form 
a portion of his well-worked parish. 
As we ascended, the ranges opened 
round us, and the air blew keenly. Our 
road lay due north, through a tract of 
bare moorland, bounded by distant 
mountains, gemmed at times bya lake 
rimmed in a green hollow, or enliven- 
ed by some noisy burn, brown from 
the bog and frothing from the hill, 
which ran twiningly round its dark 
boulders, or tinkled musically as it 
fell from basin to ledge of its babbling 
course. We passed the turn to Glen- 
ties on the right, opening on the left 
these lofty and peculiar mountains, 
which, like elongated haystacks, side 
by side, run from Ardara down to 
meet the sea, as it rolls its huge waves 
up between the rocks which form the 
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double defile of Lough Rus Bay. Be- 
tween the precipitous dips of these 
mountains, the scenery isromanticand 
striking; the road to Glen traverses 
one of them, and takes the traveller 
into the heart of the wildest and 
most picturesque districts in Ireland 
—that of Glencolumkill, embracing 
Malin Head, a hundred haunted spots 
and holy wells—the superb Teeling 
Point, and the sea cliffs of Slieve 
League, which are over 1,900 feet 
high; and sodown to Kilcar and Killy- 
begs. 

At Ardara, we explored a very an- 
cient mansion, romantically situated 
amidst fine old woods, which stretched 
away to the westward, and were 
bounded by the lofty and peculiar 
mountains running over the Atlantic 
on the head of Loughrusmore. This 
singular piece of antiquity was te- 
nanted many years ago by Major 
N——,, a man of good family, and re- 
presenting a type of Irish gentleman 
more common to the last than the 
present century. The house—whose 
site in regard of mountain, wood, hill, 
river, and ocean is perfect—contains 
a great number of rooms, but all in- 
conceivably small and low-ceiled. The 
parlour, where pipes of port, runlets 
of canary, and hogsheads of claret 
were for years broached, tapped, and 
“polished off,” is scarce ten feet high, 
small-windowed, and dark ; and the 
whole house is plastered over with 
water-colour portraits of the N—— 
family for generations: the gentle- 
men flaring in blue coats and scarlet 
waistcoats, and ear-amputating high 
collars to their coats ; the ladies with 
pink cheeks and powdered hair, hand- 
some, Gelicate-looking women; the 
Major himself, often repeated on the 
walls, and blushing in scarlet and 
blue, which was probably the uniform 
of the gallant Donegal Militia. 

Here hospitality knew no bounds, 
and was more than Arabian: any 
friend who had an invitation, might 
bring two more with him, to dine, sup, 
and sleep as best they might ; and the 
parlour which could accommodate six 
or eight to dinner, had generally a 
couple of dozen guests, all glad to des 


with so kind and gentlemanlike a per- 
son as their host, and practically to 
appreciate the merits of his wine, for 
the Major’s cellar was superb. There 
are wild stories told in connexion with 
this house which might amuse, but 
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could not edify, the reader. Why 
should Irishmen revive and perpetu- 
ate the records of their country’s ex- 
travagance and thoughtlessness, when 
eeipenees like these have only pro- 
duced the penal result of dire poverty 
and desperate sorrow? The days of 
rollicking waste have passed from Ire- 
land—God grant it may be for ever ; 
the hard drinking, the fierce duelling, 
the reckless expenditure, which once 
characterized her sons, are now not to 
be found as a general feature of the 
nation. The furnace of her great 
sorrow, her famine, her fever-plague, 
her deep poverty, the expatriation 
of so many of her children, the dis- 
tress of her ancient gentry and the 
alienation of their estates—these have 
been her severe but profitable dis- 
cipline ; and this, combined with .a 
spirit of improvement, the fruit of 
education, with the greater attention 
of landlords ; the growing and superior 
cultivation of her fine soil ; a decided 
increment of the principle of industry; 
the independence, which is the result 
and again the cause of honest labour; 
theencouragement which springs from 
success ; together with the good bless- 
ing of a loving and gracious God: 


these things are all uniting to lift our 
dear old Ireland into a high and well- 
earned place among the nations. At 
the old seat of Woodhill, the garden 
is constructed out of a Danish rath, 


which is a curious thing in a country 
still so superstitious as Ireland. The 
peasantry have fine countenances, and 
some of them magnificent eyes—the 
face seems to be a compound of the 
Spanish and the Celtic. 

From Ardara we proceeded east- 
ward along the banks of the Owenea, 
and slept that me at Glenties, which 
lies couched amidst an amphitheatre of 
high hills, save where the far sea ap- 
pears througha flat chasm at the north- 
ward, which opening contains the bed 
of the river and terminates the long 

len. It is a smart little uppish vil- 
con and seems well cared for by Lord 
Conyngham, whose family come here 
in the season for the grouse. 

We saw it in the bright light of a 
summer evening, and it appeared to 
our pleased senses a gentle solitude, 
made sweeter still by the roar of its 
streamlet and the hum of its mill, its 
silver cascade from the distant hill- 
side, and all the calm and purple 
mountains hemming its loneliness 
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within their circle. Here we slept at 
the beautiful little parsonage, stand- 
ing amidst its flower-bespangled rocks 
and sweet meadow of new hay. And 
next morning having taken leave of 
our kind host, who was the clergy- 


man of the parish, we ascended a | 


rusty car unconscious of a spring, and 
resigning ourselves to our fate and the 
truly heart-rending anticipations of 
lumbago, we drove up a green glen 
for eight miles, pursuing the course 
of the babbling torrent Onea—for in 
Donegal every glen has its river. We 
then crossed the romantic “ Martin’s 
Bridge,” and skirted the stream until 
we arrived at its parent lake, Ea, 
lying under a cold mountain. From 
thence a more desolate wilderness of 
barren highland never met our eye; 
though in July, the air was as chill as 
if it were November ; the road was 
bad; the car implacable, each jolt 
producing something like amputa- 
tion over the hip bones; we had 
cold showers every five minutes; our 
driver was dull “as a lover’s lute,” 
and, as he told us, “bad at the Eng- 
lish,” while we were equally bad at 
the Irish. We were in the desolate 
parish of Kilteevogue, and there was 
nothing to console us but a distant 
view of Aghla mountain to the north- 
west, and a very far-off sight of Glen- 
doan mountain, with the great gap by 
its side, till we reached the banks of 
the Reelan river, where the valley air 
was softer and the road better. This 
stream is a tributary to the “Finn 


water,” and issues from the spurs of J 


the Silver Hill, near 2,000 feet high, 
or,perhaps,from Lough Anarget,which 
sparkles at its base. These places are 
in the wild parish of Killyward. Thence 
to Reelan’s Bridge, where the road 
became first-rate; running along the 
Finn, a bold and broad river, issuing 
from Lough Finn and Lough Shivna, 
near the roots of Aghla in the parish 
of Inniskeel. Here we bid adieu to 
the mountains. Alnapaste, Knockroe, 
and distant Croaghnageer, and far- 
dim Blue Stack, farewell! We are 
now among your more humble neigh- 
bours, the valleys and rivers of the 
county. As we approach Ballybofey, 
the landscape waxes rich a culti- 
vated. Here Sir Edmund Hayes has 
a handsome place; and now comes 
Stranorlar, well backed with waving 
woods, and environed by a laughing 
and highly cultivated country; an 
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there ends our journey for the present. 
With a broken back but a thank- 
ful bosom, we hobble down from Mr. 
Devit’s springless, ‘ dim-smokified,” 
jolting old car, and enter Miss Miller’s 
most neat little hotel at Stranorlar. 
Most neat, indeed! We question if 
Queen Victoria herself could not en- 
joy, after a mountain journey, a night’s 
rest in a bed “so lovely bright and 
snowy white,’ as Miss Miller’s well- 
kept hotel produces; and we are bound 
to say for this country that we have 
always met good and safe beds, and 
nothing of that horrible and unmen- 
tionable evil, which pleasant Mr. Mark 
Tapley alludes to, when he speaks of 
“a lively old bedstead.” Thanks to 
St. Patrick, we seldom encounter that 
in Ireland. For, oh, give us a potato 
by the kitchen fire and a dip in the 
salt-box, and we will not repine; give 
us a cup of milk in the cow-house, 
and we will drink it to the health of 
the brown drimendhu herself; give 
us a three-legged stool in the parlour, 
and a deal table crowned with a salt 
herring, and a fresh egg poached over 
recumbent bacon—and we will give 
thanks from the heart for simple fare, 
and dine en prince. But, oh, in the 
name of all hard-jolted and drowsy 
travellers—in the name, too, of “tired 
nature’ssweet restorer, balmy sleep” — 
“sleep that knits up theravelled sleeve 
of care’—in the name of deep-trust- 
ing, confiding, comforting slumber— 
ive us, oh, give us, a sweet, clean 
, untenanted by any living crea- 
ture but ourselves, and we shall be 
most luxuriously thankful and most 
somnolently happy ! 

We arrived in due time at Strabane, 
which is the Coblentz of Tyrone, for 
here the Fin and Mourne have a con- 
fluence, and are united in the bonds 
of muddy matrimony, from which 
union is born the handsome Foyle, 
that washes the proud walls of loyal 
Derry. Here we saw our inn and the 
little old waiter, with the classical 
physiognomy ; glanced at the “wee 
town,” renowned for cherries and cor- 
duroys, on which no local reformation 
seems to have dawned for the last 
thirty years, and on which the hand 
of improvement is invisible. Taking 
all things together, we determined to 
run away from Strabane, in imita- 
tion of James II., who in April, 1688, 
“arrived here in person, en route for 
Derry, and the same night” —not lik- 
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ing his quarters, probably—“ passed 
the ford to Lifford.” So, having 
picked up some friends at the ter- 
minus, we started at nine o’clock, on 
a post-car; and performing fourteen 
miles, on a still and beautiful night, 
we arrived at the Stewart Arms’ Hotel, 
in Letterkenny, at twelve o’clock, P.M. 
Here is a first-class country inn; and 
the proprietor, Mr. Hegarty, is aclever, 
well-informed, and obliging person. 
The beds are excellent, the cooking is 
ditto, and the charges are moderate. 
The posting is admirable; and Mr. He- 
garty, his drivers, nay his very horses, 
appear-to know every high-way and by- 
way, and scene of beauty from Letter- 
kenny to the Woods of Ards. There 
are excellent shops—you may buy al- 
most all you want; the town is a 
mart, supplying all north Donegal; 
its prosperity seems more the result 
of individual industry and integrity 
than any advantages derivable from 
landlordism ; and its independence of 
feeling and action is amusingly illus- 
trated by the number of distinct 
houses of worship—eight in one small 
village. Besides, the parish church, 
the Roman Catholic chapel, and the 
new meeting-house are in such close 
contiguity that you might strap them 
together with a long rein and buckle. 
Tis market-day in this busy me- 
tropolis of north Donegal. The hot, 
bright sun is raining streams of light 
on scarlet cloaks and white caps from 
“ Gartan side ;’ on grey-coated, blue- 
hosed farmers from the banks ofSwilly 
Water; on wild, olive-skinned kerne 
from the Glen-top, or the remote and 
insular Rosses ; on bright-eyed, shin- 
ing-haired, bonnetless lasses from 
Temple Douglas, or the hill-girt Ca- 
bras ; on sandy-haired, ferret-eyed, 
well-clad Presbyterian yeoman from 
the Lough. There is a goodly sprink- 
ling of blue cotton umbrellas; here 
are boards heaped with stockings, 
knit by the free maidens who live in 
the hill-hamlets; there are tables piled 
with wooden noggins; and old rust 
trays, dejapanized, towering with 
sour gooseberries. As the evening 
deepens, the heat and glare increase, 
and in like proportion the din and 
animation of the scene become greater; 
leg-pinioned pigs noisily rebel; pur- 
chased cows low ; hens cackle ; ducks 
quack; a ballad singer from Derry, un- 
mistakable from his brogue, is roaring 
forth “ There came to the beach a poor 
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Avile of Erin;” by his side, in antagon- 
istic harmony, a blind fiddler, with bow 
unresined, is scraping out “The Shan 
Van Vocht.”” There is absolutely no 
drunkenness, the people seem tho- 
roughly busy, practical, and prepar- 
ing to get home ; there is much selling 
in the shops, some lounging at the 
inn-door, and a most wondrously and 
noisily active clatter of tongues. We 
walked slowly up and down the mar- 
ket, and we venture to give some of 
the “shreds and patches” of conver- 
sation, just as we he heard it, as a 
type of their conventional talk :— 
“Yon’s a fine day, Mr. M‘Cawley.” 
“Tt is just purty weather.” “My, 
oh, Robin, is that you? How is a’ 
with you in the Glen?” “Well, a 
is reghtly, but wee Ketty.” “Why, 
what ails her, mun?” “She’s verra 
donny wi a pain that follows her in 
the heart. oe is a meddysine Ise 
got from Dr. Grueber to gie her.” 
“What way are you the day, Mrs. 
Ramsay ! Is himself (the husband) 
in the toun?” “No; he’s awa to 
Darry, to see his sister’s daughter get 
married on a wuddow man (anglice, 
a widower).” “Thon’sa ged market, 
Mr. Ellot.” “Its just that same, 
Alick.” &c., &e. 

A kinder or more warm-hearted 
peasantry exists nowhere, nor a race 
of people more susceptible of strong 
celontenion friendship. They have 
the love which marks theCeltic family, 
conjoined with the caution and canni- 
ness of the Scot; yet are they “stiff” 
and determined in their own way, and 
that, perhaps, is one of the elements 
of their success. To illustrate this 
if you pass through a fair in this 
country, your driver will have the ut- 
most difficulty to escape a breach of 
the sixth commandment, not from any 
murderous propensity in the man, but 
the people will not get out of your 
way, so you must walk your horse 
very slowly, and even then the foot- 
board of your car or the wheels of your 
carriage will pass within one inch, this 
is the prescribed statute measure, of 
the knees or feet of the gazing folk, 
who line the street on either side of 
your vehicle in most nerve-inspiring 

ropingquity. Thus, in driving into 
llybofey, an old lady would keep 
the “crown of the causeway ;” in one 
hand she bore her shoes, to save their 
soles at the expense of her own; in 
the other she held an open cotton 
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umbrella, as stately as a mandarin ; 
our driver hallo’d to her; roared to 
her, to “quet the way ;” called her, 
in a low voice to me, “a steff old 
piece” —no—she would not stir or de- 
flect a foot—and the shaft had just 
caught her blue cloak, when a man, 
who seemed to be her son, seized her, 
and whirling her round, threw her 
against a bank; which act of filial 
precaution seemed to have awakened 
in the old lady the most lively in- 
dignation, if we might judge by the 
violence of her gesticulations. 

To any one desirous of seeing the 
northern highlands of Donegal, we 
counsel that he should first make for 
Mr. Hegarty’s hotel at Letterkenny, 
where the proprietor will be his 
“guide, philosopher, and friend’”—as 
far as the road is concerned. Let 
him here engage a tandem car to go 
to Dunfanaghy, by Gartan, Glenveagh, 
Muckish Gap, and the cross roads ; 
now this must be the route— Mr. 
Hegarty does not like the road; the 
drivers all eschew it; the very horses 
would refuse it, if they could speak ; 
for part of it is-horribly bad, ragged, 
and steep; and so Mr. Hegarty will 
use all his bland logie to persuade 
you to go by Barnes’ defile, a beau- 
tiful glen of crags, and Creeslough— 
which is shorter and smoother. But, 
be firm; and should the day be fine, 
you will have a rich recompense. 

You should start at eight, a.m., 
down the long street, and reaching 
Glen Swilly, which means the Valley 
of Light, you can pass through Mr. 
Boyd's little demesne, which is really 
a gem of beauty and fine taste ; thence 
you bow] along the banks of Swilly, 
a river, whose summer ripple is ever 
soft and musical, and as sweet on the 
ear of our memory as the song of a 
bird; the stream wanders at its own 
will between steep green hills, which 
form the valley, and down whose rifted 
sides many a dark and rocky gully 
descends ; where, in winter, the flash- 
ing torrent falling through the gash, 
makes melody in the glen. Here are 
white farm-houses perched amidst 
rocks and thick copses of natural 
wood, birch, oak, hazel, and holly 
much of it is a beautiful Arcadia. 
Cross the bridge at Milltown, below 
Glendooen glebe-house ; keep the left 
side of the river, then at Rochedogue 
Bridge, where the scenery is Italian, 
recross, and leaving Foxhall, in all its 
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wood and hill-side beauties, on the 
left, and the westerly Gorge of Glen- 
swilly, full of light, as a cup is of wine, 
and glowing with colouring, behind 
you, you strain up a high hill, ona 
road all knobbed with rocks, and at- 
tain the level of an extensive upland 
of bog and moorland. Here the Giants 
come in sight, and noble mountains 
are they—Glendoan, far away on the 
left, towards Fintown; Lough Salt, 
and its smaller summits, on the right ; 
before you is Muckish, with its long 
back; Arigle, grey and glittering; and 
Dooish, with its purple massiveness. 
This road winds on for some miles, 
till the moorland melts into the ver- 
dant valley scenery which lies about 
the lovely Lake of Gartan, reposing 
like a shield of blue steel beneath the 
rugged Dooish, and reminding you of 
innocence sleeping under the shadow of 
power. The road from hence lms been 
most truthfully described in an article 
entitled “‘A Day on the Horn,” which 
appeared in this Magazine in the June 
Number of 1853. Some of the guide 
books describe it as “wild and unin- 
teresting ;”’ but if there be any love 
of vivid colouring among men, any 
taste for the most varied and intense 
grouping of richest hues, combined 
with broken blue rock, and purple 
heather, and glittering silicious peak, 
and patch of sea-green sod, and black 
outstretching bog with white strands 
of gravel, and tumbling, whirling 
burns, flecked with snowy foam, and 
dark purple mountains with racing 
shadows on them, and fleecy mists 
hanging half way up their sides, and 

orge, and strath, and heaped up crags 
en and brown, and in parts 
leafed with luxuriant fern, and glitter- 
ing holly, and dwarf oak, and myste- 
rious hollows in the hills, where lakes 
sleep, and allthis in combination with 
a road most villainous truly as to its 
surface, but picturesque as to its shape 
—twisting, and twining, and distorting 
itself from the remotest approach to 
a straight line—like an anaconda in 
convulsions, or a congor-eel in a fit of 
the hysterics, till at last we round the 
point of the mountain of Losset, and 
standing on the little bridge which 
spans the Owen Carrow river, we look 
up into the dim and wondrous loveli- 
ness of Glenveagh, or the Valley ofthe 
Deer. 
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Often and often have we stood and 
gazed here unsated by the scene ; and 
once we ascended the south bank of 
the dark lake where the Red Deer 
ran amidst the thick oaks some fifty 
years ago; but the north side where 
the black mountains dip sheer is not 
long opened, and is full of wondrous 
and wildest beauty. Alas! we have 
never tracked it, others have done 
so; and from an excellent and gra- 
= little volume, entitled “Tours in 

Jlster,’* by J. B. Doyle; we have 
gleaned vivid ee of this 
wizard glen, with its black lake, and 
round islands ; its cliffs, and bluffs, 
and precipices; its natural woods, 
andrushing torrents, and grand water- 
fall of Derrybeg, 1,000 feet high, and 
its “Glenlack Burn, which has a fall of 
600 feet in the course of a mile, which 
spot, if properly opened up, would 
be one of the most lovely dells in 
nature.’ Is not this description 
enough to fire any one into a locomo- 
tive fever, and send him raging down 
to the Donegal highlands as fast as 
steam, four-wheeled Bianconi’s and 
tandem cars can drive him. The 
whole estate of Glenveagh has been 
lately purchased by a gentleman from 
the Queen’s County, and report says 
he is enraptured with his bargain. 
Thence, over a shingly uneven road 
you advance to the “Gap of Muckish,” 
that great mountain looming high on 
your right, while on your left in a 
figure almost perfectly triangular are 
Aghla from the north, 2,000 feet 
high : Dooish from the south, 2,200 
feet high; while in the middle, like a 
queen between her ladies of honour, 
stands stately, and sharp-peaked 
Arigle, 2,500 feet high, with the even- 
ing sun glancing on her white and pure 
siliceous summit. Thence, on through 
the gloomy, and solitary, and tremen- 
dous Pass of Muckish, where the blast 
from the Atlantic meets you, and in 
eight miles more, you enter Dunfa- 
naghy, which means “the Castle of 
the Bards,” though castle it has none, 
save the quaint house which one of 
the Wrays of Ards, an ancient family, 
once built here, and which is now in 
ruins; andas for bards, they are equally 
scarce : I did not see even a fiddler in 
the village, and the people, indeed, 
seem much more intent on cultivating 
potatoes than poetry. 





* Published by Hodges and Smith, Dublin. 1855. 
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Here is an excellent little hotel, and 
here, if you be a man given to appe- 
tite, you may have lobster, salmon, 
turbot, and sole, such as would please 
a dean, and ecstasize a London alder- 
man. The air is perfect, most bracing, 

et balmy, full of life and purity. 

hompson, the ornithologist, calls it 
“brilliant air;” 
calls “delicate air” —and in truth does 
most “sweetly and wooingly commend 
itself unto our gentle senses.” And 
yet with this advantage, and a beauti- 
ful range of beach, there is not a 
boarding-house, or decent bathing- 
lodge in the village; and a wealthy 
shopkeeper in Letterkenny complain- 
ed to me, that he had to occupy, with 
his family, a cottage with a clay floor, 
during a month’s holiday they had 
here. Ifthe proprietors of the village 
knew their own interest, they would 
build a range of small bathing-lodges 
on the strand, and get up a steamer 
to Glasgow, Belfast, and Derry, which 
would bring them a large import of 
strangers and tourists every summer; 
and secure for this hitherto obscure 
place the circulation of money, and 
that notoriety which its lovely marine 
and mountain scenery, and its marvel- 
lous salubrity of climate ought to 
procure for it. For we most deliber- 
ately assert, that in no part of the 
weed that we have traversed, have 
we ever inhaled so pure an air, and 
nowhere do we feel that we so tho- 
roughly live, as on these fair and 
brilliant sea-strands of blue Sheep- 
haven. 

Right opposite the village, across 
the narrow bay, is the peninsular pro- 
montory of Horn Head, with its eight 
miles of precipitous sea cliffs. It con- 
tains about 4,000 acres, and has so 
much waste land upon it, in rock and 
sand, that it does not produce at pre- 
sent more than £600 a year to Mr. 
Stewart. The salmon fishery round 
the cliffs ought to give £300 more; 
but at present Mr. Stewart has let it 
for a mere nominal rent. The Head 
is gained by a bridge of twelve arches, 
which brings you tothe avenue-gate of 
Horn Head house, where the Stewart 
family have lived for nearly two cen- 
turiés. They area branch of the Lenox 
Stewarts, and carry for their crest the 
buffalo’s head on a ducal crown, with 
the singular motto, “Avant Darnly;” 
but they have modestly let the proud 
counter poesie, “Jamais Darriere,” 


it is what Shakspere: 
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fall into disuse. The house isa plain 
old hall, embosomed in trees, and back- 
ed by green meadow, rock, and sand- 
hill. The view from .the hall-door is 
one of unparalleled beauty and com- 
bination of scenery. The mansion has 
always been renowned in the country 
for its warm, and gentlemanlike 
hospitality; and for the gentleness, 
goodness, and sterling worth of its oc- 
cupants. The present owner, the Rev. 
Charles Stewart, isrector of the parish, 
and his son and heir, a very young 
man, is a captainin Her Majesty’s 
3rd Foot—the gallant Butis—and 
was all through the Crimean war, and 
escaped unhurt the assault on the Re- 
dan. In order tosee the wonders of the 
cliffs at Horn Head, you will need no 
guide; such an animal isalways a bore, 
and counted de trop—you cannot go 
astray: cross thesea bridge, andascend 
the road which lies between Mr. Stew- 
art’s plantation and his rabbit warren; 
keepstraight up this way for about two 
miles where the heather commences, 
then strike off at once to the right, 
and at right angles, and ten minutes 
pleasant walking over a carpet, softer 
and thicker and more vividly coloured 
than any to be found in Park Lane 
or Belgravia, will bring you over the 
sea, and to the edge of a glorious cliff 
which rises almost perpendicularly out 
of Skate’s Bay. Here you will see the 
wondrous blue of the Horn Head 
water; and the snowy creaminess of 
the waves, mingling and fusing around 
the rocks with the deeper indigo, 
produces a mixed hue resembling the 
purest beryl. The colouring is most 
lovely, that on the cliff varying from 
antique grey to amber, orange, black, 
and green. 

From this spot to the Horn, the 
path through the heather is patent, 
and we gradually ascend to the end 
of the Head. Thefirst pointarrived at 
is a platform on which are the ruins 
of a watch-tower, built during the 
war. Thence on the left the Three 
Hornsrise, beetling 900 feet, and going 
out for about twenty yards over the 
sea. The first is easily attainable; 
the second is scarped and strait, and 
requires a steady foot and a good 
head; its upward slope is steep; its 
surface in the ascent first rugged 
shingle, and then slippery grass; it is 
about seven feet across, and the full 
depth yawns at either side, and meets 
you onthe top. The third or main 
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Horn is the most westerly and the 
loftiest: it resembles a huge turret; 
it is safe to scale, and we have lunched 
at the top of it. A curious meteoro- 
logical phenomenon occurs here, which 
weexperienced during our visit; it was 
blowing pretty fresh from the west- 
ward, but on the top of these lofty 
Horns it was perfectly calm. Philo- 
sophers say that the rush of air from 
the sea against those stupendous cliffs 
is so great, that the current beats 
itself into a curve, and forms an arch 
on thesummit, whereit isacalm. This 
may be the case; but we do not under- 
stand it. We saw no eagles at the 
Horn—a most unusual thing. Some 
stupid, brainless clown had shot the 
female bird, and the male had not yet 
selected a companion, which these 
great birds always do in such contin- 
gencies. We do not quote this from 
any book of natural history, but from 
the well-known and recorded fact 
here. During some subsequent ram- 
bles over the Head; we twice saw the 
widowed bird floating on the air over 
the sea cliffs. The Horn Eagle—the 
“Haliaetus Albicilla,” isthe largest of 
its kind. The Golden Eagle isa hand- 


somer but smaller bird, they formerly 
were found in numbers on Muckish. 
You could not drive through its gap, 
but you would hear their wild bark, 
and see one or two of them sailing 


over your head. Now, alas! they are 
passing away, and three were found 
dead on Muckish by Mr. Stewart’s 
gamekeeper at different times. The 
grouse preserves had been poisoned, 
and it is supposed that these noble 
birds had swooped on the deadly 
carrion. They certainly form a most 
picturesque part of fine scenery. Let 
no one judge of the grandeur and 
beauty of this bird by the poor, con- 
sumptive, half-starved looking things 
one sees in the London Zoological 
Gardens. In their wild and un- 
shackled state they share with the 
human race the “os sublime” and the 
“coelumque tuert ;’ and next to man, 
whom God formed in His own image, 
there is nothing in the whole animate 
creation so thoroughly noble and im- 
posing as a large eagle poising himself 
on his broad brown wings, with his 
fierce talons, and kingly eye, and wild 
shriek, as he sails over the gorge of 
some solitary mountain. 

As you come down from the Horn 
on the north-west side, you may 
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ascend cliff after cliff, of great size, 
height, and beauty, varying from 200 
to 500 perpendicular feet, and during 
the three early summer. months ten- 
anted by millions of rock-nesting 
birds, comprising some ten or fifteen 
species of the great family of the 
“ Laride” or gull tribe. Their flesh 
is bad, but their feathers make charm- 
ing and sleep-inspiring pillows, as we 
can gratefully testify to during our 
happy visit at Horn Head. Two 
miles on the westward of the Horn is 
“The Arch,” an immense bow of rock 
extending loftily from the body of the 
cliff, through which the Atlantic rolls 
and welters in awful whiteness — 
sweeping and washing over its lateral 
ledges in spray and thunder, and al- 
ternately submerging and then sink- 
ing from its wet and wave-worn but- 
tresses. All the wild chaos of cliffs 
around are of black trap, split into 
pointed ledges, jagged, torn, distracted 
looking ; abounding in dark fissures, 
gashes, and caverns, amidst whose 
hollows the waves boom, and roar, 
and lash themselves into snow, and 
where the sea-mews shriek and skim. 
The Arch has not the grand immen- 
sity of the Horn, but neither has it 
its oppressive and heavy quietude. 
It is full of life—billowy life-—the 
noise of waves—the bursting of the 
sea—the thunder of the black billows 
—the lightning of the flashing foam— 
the wild and crashing music of the 
great deep, and all its beauties and 
terrors near us and around us. About 
two miles, as you recede from the 
Arch, you come on a low, dark cliff, 
fissured at top, and covered all round 
with loose boulders and rolled stones. 
These are the ocean lava which the 
sea volcano of “‘ MacSwine’s Gun” 
casts up from its deep cave through 
the Funnel Rock, on the north- 
westers prevail, and the sea is rough. 
The jet of water—300 feet high— 
ejected through this hole, a peasant 
told me, “is tons upon tons, and the 
noise above thunder.” Even when 
the day is calm the rock appears to 
tremble. The cave is at the left of a 
tiny bay, dark and deep, and shut up 
save from the north-west, and pro- 
jecting from the seaward side of its 


- mouth, is a great rock, which forms a 


kind of fulcrum to hinder the relapse 
of the leaping billows, which come 
racing, and weltering, and crowding 
into the little creek. The rocks are 
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all of trap, except the lintel to the 
cave, which is an unattached block 
of “ erratic granite,” weighing, I sup- 

ose, a thousand tons. You can clam- 
on down the ledges opposite to the 
cave. Here all is wild and solitary ; 
and we remember sitting on a shelf 
of rock there, and remarking what 
an illustration of loneliness it was, 
when of a sudden a corragh darted 
across the mouth of the little bay, 
dancing and skimming over the waves 
like a piece of cork or a gannet, and 
in it sat two men in the stern, one 

addling, the other pulling a salmon 
es the little boat was half way out 
of the water, and shot out of our 
sight in a few seconds. 

There is a beautiful strand north 
of the Gun, well worth a visit ; its 
name is Pol-na-Gall, which is the 
“Cave of the White Stranger ;” and 
we think the “Gallagher faction,” 
who derive their origin from Donegal, 
have a curious legend, something like 
the story of the Anadyomene Venus, 
in reference to this sea beach. 

We were glad to see the old Horn 
once more; it is as grand as ever. 
Twenty-six years ago we had first 
visited it, when youth and hope were 
high, and now we saw it all unaltered, 
when so much of a change had passed 
over ourselves and those around us. 
This quarter of a century had not 
added one furrow to the giant brow 
of stone, which, immovable as ever, 
looked out over the abyss of air on 
the vexed waves, fruitlessly fretting 
and snowing themselves around its 
black, and broad, and unplumbed 
base. The mind of man, and the 
matter of which his body is com- 
posed, wear out, and are broken by 
grief, and suffering, and age the 
grey herald of death. Man, the ani- 
mate, the intellectual, the spiritual, 
the master amidst creation, the in- 
heritor of immortality, comes here, 
stumbling amidst the heather, a worn 
and weary thing, to gaze, to pon- 
der, and to admire; while this old 
cliff, battered by the drenchings of a 
thousand years and the tempests of 
centuries, lifts up in mere materiality 
its grey altitude of 900 feet unblench- 
ing to the blast ; and fresh and proud 
as in the day God first made it, looks 
out from its height across the waters 
to the sides of the north, whence 
issue the eddying winds and rushing 
waves which cannot make it tremble, 


or shear one shingle from its grand 
and unimpaired sublimity. 

There are lovely grass hollows 
among these Horn Head rocks, which 
rise amphitheatre-like around them, 
and here the sun loves to linger with 
a tender light. One evening our party 
had an adventure which Mr. Rarey 
and his disciples would have enjoyed. 
We were returning from the clifis, 
when in one of these hollows a troop 
of more than twenty horses came in 
sight. Some were colts—young equine 
elevés—others at grass—all of them 
a “careless herd full of the pasture,” 
and thoroughly wild; their leader 
was a fine young black mare, nearly 
thorough-bred, who had been born 
and reared in the Horn Head stables. 
A little maiden, almost a child, de- 
tached herself from our party, and 
advanced among the horses to meet 
her friend. It was a scene which 
Rosa Bonheur would have painted, 
and any one would have enjoyed ; for 
then commenced on the part of the 
child such walking round, and hold- 
ing forth her hand, and invitations 
to “ Eva” to come and be petted, and 
soft coaxings and pleadings of voice ; 
and on the part of the horse such 
wheeling, and plunging, and advan- 
cing, and standing still, and smelling, 
till at last the animal was rubbing 
its nose against the little maiden’s 
breast, and submitting her arched 
neck to be patted by her tiny hands; 
all the rest of the wild troop pausing, 
and observing the interview most at- 
tentively, till one of our party raising 
a mischievous halloo, they all started, 
and wheeling round, cantered down a 
grassy opening in the rock, and dis- 
appeared in the distance. 

We drove to see Ards House, a 
beautiful demesne, where the fuchsias 
grow almost amidst the sea crags, the 
shelter is so complete, and the air so 
balmy. Here, about seventy years 
ago, lived and “reigned” the Wrays 
in all the wide and reckless hospitality 
of the old Irish style. They have 

assed away, and their noble estates 
nave been sold ; and Mr. Stewart, one 
of the Londonderry family, is now 
master of Ards. 

We drove on, and visited Doe Cas- 
tle, standing on the wild sea bank. 
This was a bawn or keep of the 
M‘Swines. In the old church-yard 
behind it are some tombs of the early 
English settlers—one to the wife of 
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Alexander Montgomery, died 1671; 
the other to the wife of Captain John 
Sandford, 1621—a mural tablet. We 
saw the famous dungeon at Doe, 
where, in 1641, some clergymen were 
slain by rebels. We passed a deli- 
cious day, chiefly on foot, among the 
Roshin hills: the colouring here is 
charming. A painter could find stu- 
dies everywhere ; we counted thirty 
summits among these wild elevations. 
We visited Dunlewy, Arigle, Gwee- 
dore, the brilliant Clady, Bunbeg, 
most wonderful, odd, striking, and 
peculiar scenery. Nature is wildly 
original here. We drove several times 
through Cloghaneely, and saw no 
“destitution” there. The peasantry 
are a most quiet, industrious, and 
kind people, if they are let alone, and 
not excited; and, I believe, at Horn 
Head House, they have not drawn a 
bolt at night, or closed a shutter on 
a window, since the old hall was 
built. 

It is our last evening at Horn Head, 
and the day has been brilliant with 
light ; the atmosphere translucid ; the 
sky of the most delicate azure; the 
sea of the richest blue—indigo is too 
coarse an epithet to express its colour- 
ing, it is royal Hugenian blue. Rock, 
and sand, and heath, and mountain, 
disclose a thousand lovely tints, warm, 
intense, and diversified by every little 
speckled cloud in the heavens, and 
every breeze which sighs from the 
quiet hills; and the air is so dry and 
transparent, that each object stands 
out in almost painfully accurate out- 
line. Some of us had driven towards 
the “Bloody Foreland ;” the Muckish 
and Dooish ranges on our left, shift- 
ing and changing their appearance 
and contour with every inflection of 
the road, the glorious Atlantic, ex- 
panding on the right with the eternal 
wail of its millions of restless waves, 
washing up the pebbly strand, or sob- 
bing amidst the caves and gulleys of 
the coast, or breaking and boomin 
in thunder on the hard sands, or roun 
the ledges of the black cliffs, which 
ever frown upon them like stern hate 
unmoved by misery. 

Some of our ladies have been pad- 
dling round the rocks in “a corragh” 
—a little boat made of oziers twisted 
together, and overlaid with a water- 

roof tarpaulin. Cut oft the head, 
egs, and tail of a duck, letting the 
body alone remain, and there you 
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have the model of a corragh; and 
look at a sea-gull or a gannet riding 
on a wave, and there you have the 
action of a corragh, and, perhaps, also 
the principle of her safety; for the 
Divine Architect does all these things 
well, and as he has taught man to 
swim by seeing a frog go through the 
water, so has he shown the Donegal 
fishermen how to frame their little 
boats, by the living models of the 
thousand sea-birds which float upon 
the waves in safety. Our gentle and 
intrepid mariners have nearly pulled 
out to the base of the Horn, and come 
home enraptured with the cliffs, their 
height, and hue. We dined early, for 
we are to see the sun of our last day 
here go down behind Torry, and so 
we set out, a large party, seniors, 
children, greyhounds, “ little dogs and 
all,” to scale a green eminence called 
Anlug, to the left of the house. The 
scene was one of intense beauty ; the 
colouring was almost not earthly, but 
of fairy land, or some isle of the blest ; 
and one of the party remarked, that 
“if these hues were put on canvas, 
the world would call them unnatural,” 
a sentiment which would have pleas- 
ed and supported Mr. Ruskin. 

Behind us the landscape was a sea- 
piece, framed with the vivid green of 
the Horn Head meadows, then Sheep- 
haven, with its royal blue water and 
white sand, backed with the purple 
rocks of Breaghy, and topped with the 
distant ranges of Lough Salt and 
Fanet mountains, all bathed in the 
amethyst of the hot and dying day. 
On the left were Muckish, Altan, 
Arigle—calm, quiet, serene, immense 
—the old giants of Donegal, standing 
together in constant brotherhood, as 
they have done ever since they were 
upheaved and placed where they are ; 
and now looking black and distinct, 
yet heavy and dreamy, in the lessening 
light. 

Before us glimmered and glistened 
the great Atlantic, and the whole line 
of coast from M‘Swine’s Gun up to 
Ballyness and Bloody Foreland. Its 
bright magnificence, dotted with some 
few small islands, in whose caves the 
seals wallow and the waves complain. 
Innisbeg, Innisbofin, and Innisdhu, 
and to the right the great castle, keep, 
or cathedral of Torry, with its bas- 
tion and broken wall, its natural 
scarp and ramparts, its tower and 
glacis, and proud cliffs standing dark 
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amidst the burning waves, and built 
by the hand of the Eternal Frames- 
man, in the wild north sea, to be a 
monument of His power here in all 
its solitary permanency. 

Just before our line of vision was a 
small hill, behind which lay the great 
rock in which was M‘Swine’s Gun; 
and a long deep cut or canal in the 
cliff by its side, up which the sea 
rushes thunderingly and complain- 
ingly, with a vexed and hollow voice. 
It is now called “the Rum Hole,” 
from some modern smuggling trans- 
action. On the north side of this lon- 
gitudinal chasm, the descent to the 
sea is by giant steps of nature’s con- 
struction, each five or six feet high, 
and broad in proportion, being simply 
the tabular ledges or strata which the 
trap rock so often exhibits, and from 
which the formation derives its name. 
Now,this landing-place is just opposite 
to Torry, and between it and where 
we stood that evening, on Anlug Hill, 
at our very feet lay a large reach of 
dry marsh, comprising many acres, 
and all overgrown with short grass, 
sand-bent, and rushes ; here, continu- 
ally, the crow is seen to haunt, the 
gull to skim; the plover loves this lone 
spot, and the curlew’s whistle re- 
sounds from its bleak waste. The 
name of the marsh is Marvagh, which 
means, “the place of the dead.” For 
here, says the tradition of the country, 
they used to keep their dead in hun- 
dreds, till such time as the weather 
suffered their transportation to Torry. 
No doubt this was a service of danger, 
as it was a service of love. One’s 
fancy goes back a thousand years and 
more, and the place and sea are in 
their wild nature as they are now ;— 
and here are crowds of O’Donels, 
or M‘Swines, or O’Gallaghers, or 
O’Dohertys, the tanists and princes 
of the land, with their dead, and their 
corraghs rocking in the sea-gorge ; 
and there are mourners too, and their 
wild, shrill caoine,* as they lay the 
bodyin the dead-barge, is responded to 
by the thunder of the “Gun,” pealing 
its hollow requiem for the souls of the 
departed. ese thoughts came into 


* Torry was a loved retreat of St. Columba. There are the ruins of seven 


churches and a round tower on the island. 
Head are ** Tormore” and ‘ Ballar’s Castle.” 
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my mind, while standing to watch the 
sun dip beneath the Atlantic wave. 
The scene was so lovely, that we all 
remained silent. Torry shifted its 
hues like a dying dolphin—first it 
was brown, then purple, then black 
as a funeral pall; the sky, like a vast 
turquoise, speckled in one part with 
rose-coloured cloudlets, fringed with 
gold. All behind Torry now is living 
yellow fire as the sun rests his disc 
on the glowing waves. 

Hark! was it fancy? Or amidst 
the stillness of the evening is there 
not a sound from the sea like the dis- 
tant beat of paddles; and is not that 
a column of black smoke rising from 
over where the cliffs dip to the strand 
of Pol-na-Gall. Presently, as we 
watch and listen, a long, dark steamer 
issues from beneath the rocks, and 
stretches right across the sound to- 
wards Torry, for her course lies at the 
backward—the Greenland side of the 
island. She is the boat from Glas- 
gow to Sligo, and the captain has taken 
advantage of the beautiful day to hug 
the Irish coast, and to show his pas- 
sengers our grand and iron cliffs. See, 
she is now beating through the golden 
path of rays with all its sun-bubbles 
and flecks of silvery foam—smaller 
and smaller, as the sun sinks beneath 
the water, and the landscape draws 
around it the grey wimple of twilight 
before it be shrouded in the weeds of 
its widowhood, the black garment of 
night. Slowly we turn, and amidst 
the sand and bent-grass, descend from 
Anlug ; slowly we bid farewell to a 
scene which had stirred our heart to 
its depths; slowly we ascend the 
avenue and pass under the great tree, 
and at the hall-door, turning round, 
another sight enchains our vision— 
for there, amidst the faint cawings of 
distant rooks settling on their trees 
for the night, and amidst the wild 
and melancholy pipings of the curlews 
from the strand—the large and yellow 
moon is rising wadingly through the 
mist over the oe mountains of 
Roshen, in whose rocky hollows sleep 
the romantic Lakes of Prut. 

B. 


The black cliffs on the side next Horn 
The best account we know of it is 


that which Edmund Getty, Esq., m..1.4., published in the ‘* Ulster Journal of 


Archeology,” Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
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COUNT CAGLIOSTRO. 


HAVING been confined for the last six 
weeks within the limits of a small 
bay upon the western coast, with none 
of my own books about me, I have 
been a good deal dependent upon the 
little shop where artificial flies, liquor- 
ice, patent medicines, small-tooth 
combs, and note-paper are sold, be- 
cause it is also the circulating library : 
I cleared off its two shelves of really 
readable books in the first fortnight, 
and then went down upon my hands 
and knees in the dust and darkness 
to pick up what I could get in 
the bottom row. 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, of the 
European Magazine, of the Uni- 
versal Register, and works from the 
Minerva Press, “Ranald of the Red 
Thumb,” on the one hand, and on the 
other, “The Young Viscount,” in 
which exclusive life-picture no charac- 
ter under that rank finds admittance. 
These were plentiful enough ; but be- 
tween the third volume of one of Mr. 
Godwin’s novels and the second of the 
Missionary Review for 1801, I dis- 
covered a work with this remarkable 
title-page: “The Life of Joseph Bal- 
samo, commonly called Count Cag- 
liostro ; containing the singular and 
uncommon adventures of this extra- 
ordinary personage, from his birth till 
his imprisonment in the Castle of St. 
Angelo. To which are added the par- 
ticulars of his trial before the Inqui- 
sition, the history of his Confessions 
concerning common and Egyptian 
Masonry, and a variety of other inter- 
esting particulars; translated from 
the original proceedings, published at 
Rome, by order of the Apostolic 
Chamber.” This book was published 
in the first place under the superin- 
tendence of a member of the Holy 
Inquisition, but it has also the advan- 
tage of a liberal Italian translator, 
who has affixed much the same sort 
of notes to the occasional remarks 
of the original editor, as Cardinal 
Wiseman might be expected to sup- 
ply to a collected edition of the works 
of Martin Luther. 

The holy father, after informing 
us that the authority of the Sovereign 
Pontiff (Pius VI.), has been employed 
oo this occasion in dispensing with 
the law, which, with as much justice 
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as prudence, enjoins strictest secrecy 
respecting all the procedures of the 
Holy Inquisition, concludes his pre- 
face with observing that he would 
“much rather prefer an inviolable si- 
lence upon the subject of this book, 
than report a single circumstance, as 
a fact, the existence of which is not 
founded upon moral certainty.” 

Which, as books, even Roman Ca- 
tholic books, go now a-days, cannot 
but be very gratifying. 

Joseph Balsamo, then, the son of 
Peter Balsamo and Felicia Braconieri, 
both of them of mean extraction, 
was born at Palermo, on the 8th of 
June, 1743, and was not, as he affirm- 
ed himself to be, either the child of 
the Grand Master of Malta by a 
Turkish captive lady, or the heir of 
the late king of Trebizond, who, when 
his father fell a victim to the rage of 
his seditious — was carried 
away an infant to Medina, and adopt- 
ed by the Mussulman Sherif, who had 
the unprejudiced generosity to edu- 
cate him in the faith of his Christian 
parents. His real father, Peter Bal- 
samo, died early, and his uncles would 
have given him a religious education 
suitable to his years, but that he 
showed himself from the first averse 
to a virtuous course of life, and es- 

ecially to the seminary of the blessed 
St. Rock at Palermo, from which in- 
deed he ran away more than once. 
At the age of thirteen he was placed 
in a convent at Cartagirone as a no- 
vice, and under the tuition of the 
apothecary therein acquired the first 
principles of chemistry and medicine, 
which resulted at last in the Elixir of 
Life, the Transmutation of Metals into 
Gold, and the Pomade of Eternal 
Youth. Even at this sacred dwelling 
he seems to have been a novice in 
nothing except virtue. Being em- 
ployed (as is customary in such holy 
communities) to read during meal 
times, he would never repeat what ap- 
peared in the book, but on the con- 
trary, what occurred to his own pro- 
fane imagination ; and in reading the 
martyrology, he was wont to substi- 
tute the names of the most infamous 
notorieties of the day for those of the 
saints. 

It was about thistime that he began 
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to cultivate a taste for drawing ; but, 
“alas,” says the holy father, “this nei- 
ther occasioned a change in his morals 
or his conduct.” He forged tickets 
of admission to the theatre ; he en- 
couraged a tender passion between an 
acquaintance and oue of his female 
cousins, and making the lover believe 
that the young lady was desirous of 
money, watches, and jewels, retained 
these pledges of affection for his own 
benefit: nay, crowning crime of his 
young days, he even found means to 
falsify a certain will and testament by 
which great injury accrued to a pious 
establishment. Besides this, he is 
more than suspected to have assassi- 
nated a canon; and having been ap- 
plied to by a monk to procure leave 
of absence from hissuperior, heforged 
a permission on purpose to cheat the 
abbot out of the fee. At this early 
period also, he began to practise sor- 
eery, both b help of pieces of cotton 
dipped in the oil used for extreme 
unction, and by forming a square upon 
the ground and waving his hand over 
it. By this latter means he became 
clairvoyant to what people were doing 
a long way off, with less trouble 
even thanttfanodern spirit-rappers. 
Finally, he wasobliged to fly Palermo, 
in consequence of having duped a 
goldsmith, named Marano, outof sixty 

ieces of gold ; the victim not only 
ailing to find a treasure which he had 
been assured was secreted in a certain 
grotto, but “getting severely beaten 
therein, by people resembling infernal 
spirits.” 

At Messina, our young conjurer be- 
came first acquainted with Althotas, 
the Arabian savant, who makes such 
a figurein Mr. Dumas’ “ Memoirs of a 
Physician ;” and indeed the materials 
for that romance appear to have 
been mainly derived from the “moral 
certainties” in this work of the holy 
father’s. There is a counter-state- 
ment here of Balsamo’s to the effect 
that Althotas was much earlier known 
to him, having been his tutor at Me- 
dina in the house of the Mussulman 
Sherif aforesaid; but at all events, 
they now travelled in the East toge- 
ther, the elder teaching the youth 
all the ologies, besides the Oriental 
tongues, botany, and physics ; having 
thus rendered his pupil the most 
signal services, the tutor expired at 
Malta, (the elixir of life being not 
yet perfected) in the laboratory of the 
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Grand Master Pinto. After visiting 
Naples, where he was powerfully pro- 
tected by the Prince Caramanco, af- 
terwards ambassador in London, Bal- 
samo went to Rome and employed 
himself in making drawings, “the 
outlines of which were produced by 
means of a copperplate engraving, 
and afterwards filled up by him with 
Indian ink, which he sold as designs 
made by the pen only:” a sort of 
amateur forgery which soon took a 
moreserious form and became chronic. 
It was now that he married “the 
young Lorenza Feliciani, who lived 
near the Three Pilgrims.” 

It is not my purpose to pursue the 
peccadillos of this young woman with 
the particularity and unction which 
the holy father bestows upon them. 
She appears to have been very beau- 
tiful, and not naturally given to those 
vices which her husband compelled 
her to practise ; but in these early days 
Lorenza did as much for Balsamo’s 
exchequer, as did his great secret of 
the Transmutation of Metals after- 
wards, for whosoever approached her 
was turned into gold. 

The Marquis Agliata, a Sicilian no- 
bleman, now became the conjurer’s 
friend : they formed together a sort of 
joint-stock bank, wherein every thing 
was in common, and at the issuing of 
its notes—which were forgeries—his 
lordship seems to have been by far 
the most adroit; he presented his 
partner with a patent as Colonel in 
the service of the King of Prussia, 
being well acquainted with the auto- 
graph of the Great Frederic, and in 
that uniform, Balsamo subsequently 
appeared whenever it was advisable. 
One of the false notes being detected, 
the company had to fly to Venice, and 
in their travelling carriage, to beguile 
the tedium of the way, they amused 
themselves by forging letters of intro- 
duction to eligible familiesin that city. 
Agliata, however, came again to grief 
inrespect toa billof exchange, and left 
our poor conjurer and his wife, on a 
sudden, in such embarrassed circum- 
stances, that they “undertook a pil- 
grimage to the shrine of St. James of 
Galicia.” The holy father is in doubt 
here, whether the “gnawing worm” 
of remorse may have led Balsamo to 
this sacred resolve, or whether he 
merely assumed the virtue of a pious 
pilgrim for the sake of assuming the 
garb, as a safe passport through Sar- 
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dinia and Genoa. The Italian trans- 
lator, on the contrary, has no doubt 
on the subject. The husband and 
wife most certainly do not behave 
themselves as though upon a religious 
enterprise, and indeed do not accom- 
lish it at all, but deviate to Lisbon. 
t is here that they became possessed, 
by very discreditable means, but not 
as yet by conjuring, of the gold re- 
peater, “enamelled in blue, with stars 
of gold, and enriched with ten circlets 
of diamonds ; its chain, three rows of 
small diamonds terminated by three 
large ones and brilliant pendants ; 
from two of which hung a cluster of 
diamonds, and from a third a seal 
mounted in the same;” on which 
watch, “the chain of which was valued 
at fifteen hundred pounds,” five hun- 
dred pounds was afterwards lent by 
a pawnbroker in Prince’s-street, Lei- 
cester-fields ; and with this and many 
other jewels, and three thousand 
unds in specie, Joseph Balsamo and 
is wife sail for England (1776), and 
take lodgings “in Whitcomb-street, 
near by Hedge-lane, in London.” His 
a business here, and it is avery 
ucrative one, is the bringing, or the 
threatening to bring, actions for da- 
mages against any one who makes 
love to Mrs. B. The immediate cause 
of their leaving this country, however, 
which they soon do, is misconduct of 
that kind upon the part of Mr. B., 
for whom the female portion of our 
nobility and landed gentry were, it 
seems, sighing in great numbers ; and 
how could it be otherwise, when we 
read this account of his personal ap- 
pearance by an eye-witness, of that 
period :— 


** He is below the middle stature, and 
inclined to corpulency; his face is a 
round oval; his complexion and eyes 
dark, the latter uncommonly penetrat- 
ing; in his address, we are not sensible 
of that indescribable grace which en- 
gages the affections before we consult 
the understanding; on the contrary, 
there is in his manner a self-importance 
which at first rather disgusts thanallures, 
aud obliges us to withhold our regard, 
till, on a more intimate acquaintance, 
we yield it as the tribute of our reason ; 
though naturally studious and contem- 
plative, his conversation is sprightly, 
abounding with judicious remarks and 
pleasant anecdotes; yet, with an under- 
standing perspicuous and enlarged, he is 
ever the dupe of the sycophant and the 
flatterer; his heart and purse are ever 
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open to the supplications of distress, but 
there is in his mode of bestowing, a 
pomposity which frequently renders 
that liberality ascribed to ostentation, 
which is in reality the effect of a truly 
compassionate and beneficent heart.” 


Arriving in Paris, the Count Cag- 
liostro assumes his title and embarks 
upon the first great business of his 
life—the persuading people that he 
can make gold and prolong human 
existence. He does, indeed, contrive 
that a few Spanish pistoles, in a cru- 
cible, shall go a great way ; but as 
for prolonging existence, he is obliged 
to quit Paris, accused of grave of- 
fences, in order to prolong his own, 
and repairs again to Malta, where the 
sale of his pomade “for improving 
and strengthening’ —no, for giving the 
appearance of eternal youth, is very 
great and lucrative. He begins now 
also at Marseilles, at Cadiz, at Stras- 
burg, to have a great reputation as 
a chemist and as a possessor of che- 
mical secrets ; also as the possessor 
of an Egyptian cabalistic Ms. with 
which he goes to England, for the se- 
cond time, as a professor of divination 
and judge of lucky numbers in the 
lottery. He bleeds a Mr. Scott and 
a Mrs. Fry so very freely, and with so 
little advantage to themselves, that 
they begin to think witchcraft is a 
very wicked practice, and give infor- 
mation to the police; a certain magis- 
trate of Westminster (1776) grants a 
warrant upon this charge, and obtains 
possession of the Egyptian document, 
of which he ean make nothing at all. 
The Count, also, for other matters, 
gets so continuously arrested that he 
actually hires furnished apartments 
in the house of one Saunders, asheriff’s 
officer (not the Mussulman Sherif’s), 
in Warwick-court, Gray’s Inn, for the 
sake of convenience. 

It was in London, and about this 
time, that Cagliostro first conceived 
that project which subsequently made 
so great a stir all over Europe. Hav- 
ing for some time associated with the 
freemasons, and been admitted into 
all their lodges, he formed the design 
of instituting a new sect; he accord- 
ingly seuenied rules, formed regula- 
tions, invented the necessary ceremo- 
nies, and procureda prodigious number 
of disciples, all of whom acknowledged 
him as their lord and master; this is 
the origin of that celebrity which has 
made his name notorious in every 
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quarter of the globe, and which has 
occasioned so much conjecture for a 
number of years. He was very scru- 
pulous in concealing his origin, situa- 
tion, and age; to some he affirmed that 
he was born before the Deluge, and 
to others that he assisted at the mar- 
riage in Cana in Galilee. He spoke 
of his travels, his studies, and his 
learning in a manner at once em- 
phatic and sublime; and he would 
sometimes dilate upon his discoveries 
in regard to the Pyramids, and on the 
different secrets of nature, of which 
he was the sole repository ; generally, 
however, he preferred to maintain a 
mysterious silence, and when his name 
and condition were demanded, con- 
fined himself to the exhibition of his 
cypher, a serpent pierced by an arrow 
and holding an apple in its mouth; 
upon this, too, he subsequently relied 
to convince the holy fathers that he 
was a Christian, but the proof was 
not considered by them to be conclu- 
sive. His success in his various 
eae age but especially in that of 
Sgyptian mason, was unparalleled :— 
** Such was the popular delusion, that, 
in France, in Holland, in Germany, his 
portrait and that of his wife were to be 
seen everywhere, on fans, on rings, on 
snuff-boxes, and on medallions. His 
bust was cut in marble, cast in bronze, 
and placed in the palaces of the nobility ; 
even this was not sufficient, for under 
these appeared an inscription, in letters 
of gold, denoting them to represent the 
divine Cagliostro,” 


At Mittau, he lived in the greatest 
magnificence, and so attached the 
— of Courland to his person, that 
1e formed a party in that duchy, 
and actually aspired to the throne; 
he had virtue or prudence enough 
to give up this ambition, however, 
“through respect to sovereigns,” 
and presently departed to St. Pe- 
tersburgh. Russia was not propi- 
tious to the good Count, and it re- 
quired all that Strasburg could do for 
him, on his return from the frozen 
north, to reconcile him to ungrateful 
man; the fabulous palladium was 
never received with greater reverence 
than he experienced in that city; he 
was loaded with caresses,overwhelmed 
with applause, and welcomed with 
every demonstration of joy. He con- 
tracted a friendship there with an il- 
lustrious person, was visited by him 
with the utmost ceremony, and ob- 
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tained such a despotic empire of his 
mind, that he became his tyrant. The 
liberal Italian translator has no scruple 
here, to point out, in a foot note, that 
the “illustrious personage” was no 
other than— 


‘* Louis de Rohan, prince and arch- 
bishop, who at that time had the see of 
Strasburg under his pious superinten- 
dence; who was subsequently impri- 
soned upon suspicion of having stolen 
the famous diamond necklace ; and who 
still later assembled an army of ma- 
rauders against that France, who, by 
her late glorious Revolution (1789), has 
humbled the despotism of nobles, and 
taught man to respect the dignity of 
man.” 


De Rohan, besides bestowing upon 
the Count large sums of money and 
the costliest jewels, granted him also 
twenty thousand francs towards erect- 
ing an edifice, in which he (the bishop) 
was to experience a physical regene- 
ration and to become young again ; in 
consequence, however, of an invita- 
tion from the Count de Vergennes, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Cagliostro departs for Paris before 
the regeneration is completed. He is 
met everywhere with signs of rejoic- 
ing, and is copiously attended by his 
masonic pupils ; but even now he does 
not sacrifice every thing so entirely 
to the Egyptian mystery, as not to 
find time to teach, for a considera- 
tion, “the arts of making silk out of 
hemp, and of fixing mercury.”” When- 
ever his disciples fail in their experi- 
ments (which they commonly do, he 
affirms that it is owing to their incre- 
dulity and to their sins. In Paris, he 
is received with all honourand respect; 
even the queen, who is near her ac- 
couchement, sends to him, privately, to 
know whether the child will be male 
or female. All would have been well 
with him, in the beautiful city, but 
for the affair of the diamond necklace. 
Upon this matter the Count Cagliostro 
is put into the Bastile; and had he 
not managed to corrupt his guards 
and to correspond with other prisoners 
suspected of the same crime as him- 
self, it would have gone hard with 
him ; as it was, he oan they, adopting 
the same line of defence, laid all the 
blame on the Countess de la Motte; 
who, finding herself unable to quash 
his evidence, was obliged to be con- 
tent with “throwing a candle at his 
head, in the presence of all the judges.” 


XUM 
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He himself was declared innocent, and 
set at liberty. During this imprison- 
ment he compiled his autobiography, 
which his admirers printed and circu- 
lated in enormous quantities. It set 
forth that, after his being carried to 
Medina, that he was called Acharat, 
and adopted by the Mufti Salaahym ; 
that he left that prince at twelve years 
old to travel, like a young Telemachus, 
with Althotas for his Mentor; that 
upon his departure, the mufti’s tears, 
caresses, and emotions, revealed the 
mystery of that illustrious birth, of 
which he, Cagliostro, had always 
boasted ; " Adieu, unfortunate son of 
nature,’ were the last words which 
this sovereign addressed to him; &e. 
** The celebrated memorial, presented 
in his favour to the court before whom 
he was tried, had his portrait finely en- 
graved upon the title page; while a 
thousand particulars of his tabulous life, 
represented by apposite symbols, sur- 
rounded it; the following verses were 
chosen as a motto and placed beneath :— 
** De l’ami des humains reconnoissez les traits, 
Tous ses jours sont marques par de nouveaux 
bien faits, 
Il prolonge la vie, il secourt l’indigence ; 
Le plaisir d'etre utile est seul la recompense.’” 


Liberated from prison, he was re- 
ceived by his disciples with the most 
extraordinary joy; festivals, balls, 
illuminations, succeeded this happy 
event; but shortly, alas, he receives 
an order from the King to leave Paris 
in twenty-four hours, and France 
within the month: he repaired ac- 
cordingly to London, where he pub- 
lished a memorial accusing, of . 
ing embezzled his money and jewels, 
the Marquis de Launay, Governor of 
the Bastile, “whose cruelty and rapa- 
city,” writes the Italian translator, 
“have at last met, at the hands of 
the multitude, with the tardy pun- 
ishment which they deserved.” It 
was during this, his third visit to 
these shores, that Cagliostro had his 
celebrated dispute with Mons. de 
Morande, editor of the Courier de 
?Europe. Our conjurer had affirmed, 
amidst a most respectable company, 
that the inhabitants of Medina, on 
purpose to deliver themselves from 
the lions, tigers, and other wild beasts 
with which their country was infested, 
were accustomed to fatten hogs, by 
means of arsenic, and then to drive 
them into the forests, where they were 
devoured by these ferocious animals, 
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who were instantly poisoned by this 
species of food. The politician imme- 
diately published this extraordinary 
circumstance, and made his own com- 
ments upon it; Cagliostro was so en- 
raged that he sent him a challenge, 
naming, at the same time, the wea- 
pon, which was singular enough. He 
invited him to partake of a meal with 
him on the 9th of November, 1786, 
which was to consist of a sucking pig, 
fattened after the manner in vogue at 
Medina: and he offered, in addition, 
to bet five thousand guineas that his 
antagonist should not survive the en- 
tertainment: Mons. de Morande de- 
clined, but took such means to expose 
the Count’s character, that he became 
so set upon by crowds of dupes and 
creditors, as to be obliged to com- 
mence his wanderings again. From 
Sicily, France, and Sardinia, he was 
already excluded by public edict— 
shutting up great countries, as he did, 
in much the same manner as Dick 
Swivellershut upstreets—and now the 
Prince Bishop of Trent, his firm friend 
and patron, who would willingly have 
given him an asylum, was forbidden 
by the Emperor to receive him. Trust- 
ing then that Joseph Balsamo would 
be forgotten in the fame of Count 
Cagliostro, our poor conjurer ventured 
back to Rome, albeit somewhat dread- 
ing “the vigilant solicitude of that vir- 
tuous and accomplished Prince, Pius 
VL,” whose name the Italian trans- 
lator describes in a foot note to be 
“terrific nowhere but within the nar- 
row and restricted territory which 
the policy of the European monarchs 
still permits him to enjoy.” Caglios- 
tro, therefore, for the present, repents 
of masonry, throws himself at the 
feet of a confessor—which, indeed, it 
is a constant habit to do, whenever 
he wishes to be particularly deceptive 
—and exhibits an ardent desire to re- 
enter the bosom of the Church. He 
then sits down to write to his wife, 
and tells her to join him in the Eternal 
City immediately, for that he has 
gulled the holy fathers to his heart’s 
content. At first he confined himself 
here, with much circumspection, to 
the business of curing wounds in peo- 
ple’s legs, in producing fecundity, and 
in removing indigestion ; but his mind 
is still fixed upon Egyptian masonry, 
and he cannot prevent himself from 
mysterious correspondence with his 
different lodges: although constantly 
26 
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warned of his danger, he does not 
even destroy his numerous cabalistic 
MSS., and was arrested by the fami- 
liars of the Inquisition, at the close 
of 1789, and passes his Christmas 
within the walle of the Castle of St. 
Angelo. 

he principal charge against Cag- 
liostro is the great fact of his being 
a freemason, an offence, in the Roman 
territory, by the law of Clement XIL., 
punishable with death. Thatsage pon- 
tiff, in his decree upon this matter, 
refers us to the quotation of Minutius 
Felix, that “crimes dread the day- 
light, and that virtue is never afraid 
of the public eye,” which the Italian 
translator may well wonder is not se- 
lected for the motto of the Inqui- 
sition itself. According to the holy 
father, there are a great number of 
persons who have, among the sect, the 
reputation of having founded free- 
masonry; Moses, for whom Count 
Cagliostro confesses to have an “un- 
feigned regard,” Solomon, King Ar- 
thur, Thomas Cranmer, “an apostate 
bishop, and favourite of Anne Bullen,” 
and Oliver Cromwell: “many per- 
sons,” he says, “who have carefully 
examined and scrutinized the lives of 


freemasons, and eee of their 


leaders, declare them to be, without 
exception, men of bad character, ig- 
norant, and equally destitute of morals 
and religion:” their principles are 
“the overthrowal of monarchy, and 
the attacking of the Catholic religion, 
both in front and rear;” their chiefs 
(the P.G.s who figure at our local 
meetings, I suppose) employ magic to 
a great extent in their operations, and 
—if, at least, their ordeals are the 
same as Cagliostro confessed to be 
those of Egyptian masons—must have 
a good deal to go through before ob- 
taining theireminence. The ordinary 
candidate, it seems, was “hoisted up 
to the ceiling of the room by means 
of a pulley, and after experiencing con- 
siderable pain, was scorched by the 
flame of a candle ;” his eyes were then 
covered with a bandage, and he was 
obliged to load and discharge a pistol 
at his own head; or was persuaded 
that he was doing so, which must have 
been almost as bad. After this initia- 
tion, if the enthusiast was desirous of 
a higher rank under the Grand Copht 
(Count Cagliostro), he retired from 
the world for forty days, and distri- 
buted his time in these proportions : 
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six hours were given to reflection, 
three to prayer, nine “to the holy 
operations of Egyptian masonry,” and 
the remaining period was dedicated 
to repose; at the end of thirty-three 
days a visible communication took 
place between the patient and the 
seven primitive spirits—who, it is to 
be hoped, then supplied him with re- 
freshments : and on the morning of the 
fortieth day, “his soul was inspired 
with knowledge, and his body became 
as pure as that of a new-born infant.” 
This was called “the moral regenera- 
tion.” During “the physical regenera- 
tion” (for each of these improvements 
there is an extra charge imposed by 
the Grand Copht), the patient is bled 
copiously, and drinks nothing but rain 
water, and on the twentieth day re- 
ceives the Universal Panacea, by 
which man was first created immortal. 
When the first dose of this was 
swallowed, “the candidate lost his 
speech and his reflection for three 
entire days, and was subject to fre- 
quent convulsions, struggles, and per- 
spirations ;” on the thirty-sixth day he 
tock another dose, and “fell into a 
profound and tranquil slumber, dur- 
ing which (however) he lost his hair, 
his teeth, and his skin :” these again 
were all reproduced in a few hours, 
and “having become a new man, he 
left his house upon the morning of 
the fortieth day, enjoying a complete 
rejuvenescence, by which he was en- 
abled to live 5,557 years.” This, 
however, was not independent of acci- 
dents, which were thus made the sole 
reliance of the Life Assurance Com- 
panies of that time. Ladies, also, 
enjoyed the privileges of the Count’s 
Egyptian masonry, and the Countess 
generally officiated herself as the 
grand mistress of the order, “breath- 
ing upon the faces of the candidates 
from forehead to chin, in order to in- 
spire them with the virtues of their 
new sisterhood, and to fortify their 
souls.” 

It is remarkable that a young boy 
or girl—as among the less mysterious 
jugglers of Egypt to this day—was 
always employed, upon great occa- 
sions, to give the responses to the 
Grand Copht, and to inform the com- 
pany generally, whether Moses and the 
seven spirits had agreed to admit a 
candidate into the highest class. At 
Mittau, where the Freemasons Proper 
received him with less credit than in 
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most other continental cities, Cagli- 
ostro took “a little child, the son of 
a person of distinction in that neigh- 
bourhood, and placed him upon his 
knees, before a crystal vase of pure 
water,” wherein he saw the Archangel 
Michael, to order, and also declared 
what his own sister was employed in 
at a distance of fifteen miles away, to 
the perfect satisfaction of the audience. 
At Strasburg, where, also, “his house 
was filled with crutches which had 
been left there by lame persons, who 
had, through his means, recovered the 
use of their limbs,” his success, as 
Grand Copht, was prodigious, both in 
converting from the common masonry 
to his own, and in admitting new dis- 
ciples ; his country residence near that 
city retains, even to this day, its name 
of Cagliostrano. The emblems and 
mottos of this Egyptian order were 
much the same as those of the com- 
mon sect; but there was, in addition, 
a certain cross with the initials L.P.D. 
upon it, which the Count would not 
decipher even to enlighten the Inqui- 
sitors; this is the famous “Liliam 
Pedibus Destrue,” of Dumas’ ro- 
mance, an injunction against the royal 
house of France, which was soon after- 
wards obeyed. The Grand Copht’s 
most magnificent lodge was at Lyons, 
but there was a very fine one at Basle, 
called “the Mother Lodge of the Hel- 
vetic States; the patent for one at 
Roveredo, in the possession of the 
holy father, bears date 5781, which 
was, I suppose, the Cagliostranian 
era. Our conjurer was eager enough 
in affirming things which his judges 
might be desirous of hearing; he de- 
clared that he had always had a pro- 
found admiration of the Catholic re- 
ligion, and was himself an excellent 
theologian ; but upon being asked the 
following questions to prove this fact, 
he answers thus :— 

*¢Q. What are the chief sins and 
sources of all our crimes? 

** A. I do not know quite the exact 
number; I only recollect a few, such as 
gluttony, envy, idleness, luxury, and 
usury. 

*©Q, What are the theological vir- 
tues ? 

** A, [have forgotten ; but if you will 
name the first to me, I shall recollect 
them, and repeat the remainder. 

**Q. What are the cardinal virtues? 

** A, The same as the theological.” 
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He was continually bathed in tears, 
and expressing himself ready, nay de- 
sirous, to submit to the severest chas- 
tisements, so that only the salvation 
of his soul could be secured ; he aver- 
red that he had “often determined 
to accuse himself to the Holy Office. 
but that he had neglected so to do.’ 
He was, however, proved guilty of 
being a freemason, and sentenced to 
death. 


‘*But,” says the holy father, ‘his 
destiny was confided to persons animated 
with the noblest sentiments; to men 
whose hearts were warmed with the 
rays of that beneficence and indulgence 
which religion always inculcates, and 
with which the consultors of the Holy 
Inquisition have ever been inspired.” 
Although, therefore, ‘‘ Joseph Balsamo 
has been attainted and convicted of many 
crimes, and of having incurred the cen- 
sures and penalties pronounced against 
formal heretics, dogmatists, heresiarchs, 
and propagators of magic and supersti- 
tion, yet by way of special grace and 
favour, this crime, the expiation of 
which demands the delivery of the cul- 
prit over to the secular arm, to be by it 
punished by death, is hereby changed 
and commuted into perpetual imprison- 
ment in a fortress, wherein the culprit 
is to be strictly guarded, and without 
any hope of pardon whatever.” 


Thus speaks the holy father, in 
conclusion :— 


“The sinner, while perusing these 
sheets, will now see and acknowledge 
his error; the good Catholic will per- 
ceive the necessity of being constantly 
on his guard against the snares of hell; 
the scholar will feel how deceitful that 
learning is which has not religion for its 
basis; the ignorant will be taught to be 
humble; and the whole world will have 
occasion to admire the double triumph 
of truth and faith, . . Nay, it will 
not be afraid to affirm that the ignor- 
ance of the ancients was no whit less 
pernicious thay the knowledge of the 
moderns.” 


Finally, says the Italian trans- 
lator :— 


‘Whatever motive may have influ- 
enced the court of Rome, it will be a 
lasting reproach on the reign of Pius 
VI..to have detained, tried, and inflicted 
the punishment of perpetual imprison- 
ment on a man, against whom he could 
only prove the crime’ of being a free- 
mason.” 
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Ware the ancient manners and 
modes of life of the Gielic race in 
Scotland are the groundwork of 
many a brilliant poem and immortal 
romance, from the sublime fiction of 
Ossian to those delightful passages 
of lowly life, either humorous or 
touching, that Walter Scott, at once 
antiquary, historian, poet, and nov- 
elist, painted so inimitably, the his- 
tory of Ireland, and the character- 
istics and circumstances of her inha- 
bitants, which teem with elements of 
romance, are neglected; and why, 
let us ask, in the names of Moore, 
Carleton, and Lever, is there no read- 
able historic novel, with our country 
for some, at the least, of its scenes, 
and a fair amount of Irish men and 
women for its characters? The 
answer, we believe, is simply, that 
the combination of talents requisite 
to constitute an excellent writer of 
romance so rarely meet in one person 
that, while accomplished poets and 
painters may be counted Seeaiaee 
scarcely ten authors can be reckoned 
worthy to be compared with the 
author of Waverley, who combined 
the archzologic erudition of a “ Dry- 
asdust” with the fervour of Ariosto, 
and a humour unsurpassed by Shaks- 
peare and Cervantes. 

Assuming as our humble work the 
task of supplying a few scattered and 
broken details, variously-coloured bits 
of stones for some future mosaic, we 
turn for a sort of text to a truthful 
remark on the subject of our present 
topic, penned by one of our foremost 
critic writers, who observes : 


«Old Giielic institutions and manners 
have never been exhibited in the simple 
light of truth. Up to the middle of the 
last century, they were seen through 
one false medium ; they have since been 
seen through another. Once they 
loomed dimly through an obscuring 
and distorting haze of prejudice; and 
nv sooner had that foz dispersed than 
they appeared bright with all the richest 
tints of poetry. ‘The time when a per- 
fectly fair picture could have been 
painted has now passed away. The 
original has long disappeared ; no 
authentic effigy exists; and all that is 
possible is to produce an imperfect like- 
ness by the help of two portraits, of 


which one is a coarse caricature, and 
the other a master-piece of flattery.” 
The first sentence of this judicious 
paragraph might prove an incentive 
to our archzeologic students to sup- 
ply the deficiency pointed out. They 
should not yield to professors of any 
other science in jealousy of the truth. 
Taking a metaphor from their method 
of obtaining a correct impression of 
an inscription, let them produce their 
“rubbing” of the past, caring not if 
the result be stiff and ungraceful, 
provided the resemblance seem faith- 
ful. The likeness will, indeed, be 
imperfectly reliable, for ‘no authen- 
tic effigy exists.” There can be no 
zoography, or drawing from the life ; 
nor even from masks showing the 
features of the dead. The styles of 
portraying the Scottish Giiel, con- 
demned by our author, leave the just 
medium required to give graphic da- 
guerreotypes of their ancient Irish 
brethren, for which there are ample 
unsunned materials. We wager our 
rarest black letter book that this 
writer, whose thoughts were solely 
of the Highlanders, knew not that 
the vast store of MSS. in the Irish 
department of the State Paper Office 
contains means for elucidating the 
social condition of our Giel during 
the Tudor dynasty, to an extent that 
does not exist for any other cotem- 
porary nation upon earth. Though 
these documents relate to political 
and warlike concerns more frequently 
than to peaceful matters, it often 
occurs, either in treatises on the 
general condition of clans, or in tracts 
on the resources and acts of rebel 
chiefs, that details of a very curious 
and amusing nature are to be found. 
Social life among the Gielic Irish, 
in the aspect given by native an- 
nalists, generally resembles a_pic- 
ture by Ruysdael—one strong gleam 
with the blackest shading. This 
sole light was hospitality. There 
are, of course, instances of individ- 
ual virtue; of affection to kindred, 
heightened to heroism; of chival- 
rous valour, patriotism, alms-giving, 
and religious devotion. But the 
calm and unobtrusive virtues of pri- 
vate life are not the subject of 
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chroniclers; and let him who doubts 
that our painting is too broadly 
dark, set up his easel and search 
for bright colours. 

The remark of one of our philo- 
sophic historians, the venerable Char- 
les O'Connor, that the history of 
any one age in Ireland affords a 
tolerable picture of all the rest, will 
not apply to the phases which the 
social condition of the higher orders 
present at different periods; for al- 
though primeval usages and modes 
of life continued in force from ages 
when savage chiefs bivouacked on 
the hill of Tara, to so modern an 
age as the reign of the Stuarts, 
and were even adopted by those 
of the invading race who _ be- 
came more national than the na- 
tives, very many castellated abodes 
belonging to the Englishry fell dur- 
ing this change into the hands 
of chiefs of clans, whose successors, 
on being transformed into feudal 
barons, superadded to their primary 
dignity the port and circumstance 
of a peer of state. Hx. gra.: the 
bold insurgent leader of thousands, 
Murrough O’Brien “of the Fern,” 
celebrated by the author of the 
Faérie (Queen, received this sou- 
briquet because he dared not live but 
in wild desert places; but Murrough 
O’Brien, Lord Inchiquin, obtained 
his celebrity for his defence of Bonne- 
retraite castle against his Irish 
Roman Catholic countrymen, and for 
other zealous services against them 
in the great civil war. Indeed, the 
fortunes of many renowned men of 
the higher classes, and particularly 
those who embarked in the storms of 
revolt, were strangely vicissitudinous. 
On this point, an unusually vivid 
paragraph may be quoted from the 
Annals of the Donegal Friars, who 
describe Sir John of Desmond as living 
in “a manner worthy of a roving and 
true plunderer,” sleeping on the earth, 
or on rocks, drinking of the rivu- 
let from the palms of his hands, 
or from his shoes, and gathering 
the twigs of the forest to roast the 
meat he stole. The fact that to 
7 such ill-fated men and their 
ortunes, would be to exhibit much 
that is barbarous, should not deter 
us. Let us cite on this score a re- 
mark of the Very Reverend Richard 
Butler, whose essays on the history 
of our country, written as introduc- 
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tions to the works he ably edited 
for the Archzological Society, are 
remarkable for their excellent spirit : 


**The doings of the Scotch moss- 
troopers and borderers have been made 
famous through the world, and genius 
has lavished upon them the riches of 
romance and poetry; but we have had 
no Walter Scott to foster a spirit of com- 
prehensive patriotism, by making us 
proud of our country, by ennobling 
whatever was praiseworthy in the 
national character and history, and by 
showing how much of the misconduct of 
all parties was the result of their un- 
happy- circumstances, and how it was 
mixed with spontaneous and independent 
good, and often corrected by it,” 


The zeal for antiquarian investi- 
gation, which has recently spread 
throughout the north of Europe, has, 
indeed, been traced to the impulse it 
received at Abbotsford; and the 
opinion of Thomas Carlyle may be 
unquestioningly quoted, that the 
author of Zvanhoe was the first of 
modern writers “to teach all men this 
truth, which looks like a truism, and 
yet was as good as unknown to writers 
of history and others till so taught— 
that the bygone ages of the world 
were actually filled by living men.” 

An idea of the ways of life and 
style of living of even the highest 
classes in ancient Ireland is to be 
acquired from little else than the 
meagre details scattered in such 
formal records as state documents 
and dry chronicles; for the poetry 
of the native bards casts but faint 
light on the form and pressure of 
their times :—so that we look in vain 
for descriptive pictures like those 
drawn by the early poets of sister 
countries—scenes of intimate life in 
Scottish houses by the quaint, sa- 
tiric pen of Lyndsay, and interior 
sketches in old and merry England 
by the master-hand of Chaucer, 
who graphically shows us an Eng- 
lish cottage of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, in which “the poore widowe in 
patience led a full simple life,” while, 
lamentably be it said, owr graceless 
bards have failed even to describe 
their chieftains’ halls, in which they 
lived and sang. Again, the calendar- 
ings of our annalists, whether Gielic 
or Anglo-Irish, are duller and drearier 
in style and comment than either the 
subject matter or the national genius 
for rhetoric and humour would have 
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led us to expect. Friar Clyn’s crude, 
lifeless pages, and the Annals of the 
Four Masters, sanguinary, unsugges- 
tive, and tame, are but sorry reading 
in comparison with Froissart’s vivid 
pth (the liveliest picture be- 
queathed to us of the spirit of a parti- 
cular era,) and Commines’ sagacious 
memoirs, both which are at once bril- 
liant and simple, and make us familiar 
with even the outward bearing of the 
men of their day, as well as ac- 
quainting us with their actions and 
motives; while our old historiogra- 
phers supply little else than rubrics 
of occurrences, names, and dates, 
the mere ashes of history without 
its fire. But, in point of fact, the 
history of Ireland is deficient in 
one of the highest sources of inte- 
rest, namely, the existence of a dy- 
nastic family, whose memoirs, such 
as of the Plantagenets and Stuarts, 
form the main plots of the succes- 
sive historic dramas. Our country 
had no monarchal house; so that 
whatever interest attaches to the 
story of the conduct and adventures 
of crowned heads is lost, being 
little evoked by the acts and fates 
of various petty provincials. 

Firstly, however, as best we may, 
let us form some idea of the dwell- 
ings within which old Irelanders 
passed the indoor portion of their 
existences. 

During the Tudor dynasty, the 
houses of our native chieftains were 
usually constructed of huge frame- 
works of timber filled in with clay. 
(like many old English manor-houses) 
and covered with an apparently in- 
variable roofing of thatch. A cer- 
tain junior sept of MacCarthys held 
their lands of their seignior, the 
Earl of Clancarthy, by the services 
of drawing his casks of Xeres Sec, 
and other wines, from the sea-side 
to “ the pallis,”’ (v.¢. a paling-defended 
lis, or inhabited fort,) on the banks of 
Killarney Lough, and of thatching 
this one of his houses.* In 1537, 
the original residence of O’Conor of 
Ophaly, a rich and powerful chief, 
a derived an income equivalent to 
£6,000 a-year now, in black rents from 
the neighbouring Englishry, was still 
standing firm in Rathangan wood, and 
“ strongly fortified,” although “made 


* Lake Lore, 176. 
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of earth.”+ It was, in fact, a mud 
cabin ; probably not much superior in 
internal want of comfort, and external 
absence of architectural ornation, to 
the domicile of the hero of a Hudi- 
brastic poem, yclept Description of 
the Western Isle, giving the following 
satiri¢ picture of his habitation, which 
may be assumed to be the type of an 
Irish duine usal’s seat in the seven- 
teenth century :— 
“ In spacious plain, within a wood 

And bog, the house of Gillo stood ; 

A house well built, and of much strength, 

Almost a hundred feet in length, 


At one of th’ ends he kept his cows ; 
At t’other end he kept his spouse, 


And when occasion did require 

On midst of house a mighty fire, 

Of black-dyed earth and swingeing blocks 
Was made, enough to roast an ox.” 


The strangest sort of old dwelling 
was the crannog, or stake and wicker 
house, built on an artificial islet in 
a lough, a species of habitation pecu- 
liar to our lake districts, and almost 
so to this country, save that, probably, 
the Scottish Highlands possessed 
more than one prose example of the 
poetic island-retreat exquisitely de- 
scribed in 7'he Lady of the Lake. But 
we must pass on to notice, with the 
traveller Moryson, the “fair timber 
houses” he saw near Armagh, which 
were wooden piles, built of massive 
frames of oak; but of which, or of 
similar edifices, no single specimen 
stood long, for several reasons; im- 
primis, its materials tempted foes to 
set fire to it in times when the owner 
might exclaim, with the borderer in 
the ballad:— 


“They burnt my little lonely tower! 
The fiends confound their souls therefor ; 
It hadn’t been burnt five years or more !” 


It was not, indeed, the national 
practice to use stone in building ; and 
any erection constructed of this dur- 
able substance was designated by the 
prefix clogh. The potent chief of 
Ophalyabove mentioned had, however, 
built himself a feudal castle “all of 
stone.” There is evidence, also, that 
some of the native “kings” had 
erected castles prior to the fourteenth 
century, in the remark of a bard of 
that period, that the cloch daingen, 
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ae. stone donjon, built by Eoghan 
O’Madden, was superior to any con- 
structed by oir righ, or subordinate 
king, in Erin. This innovatory habi- 
tation was afterwards known as 
Cloghan, the stone house; and was 
once proudly defended against Queen 
Elizabeth’s viceroy, by its lord, who 
swore he would not surrender even 
were the assailants all viceroys! Simi- 
larly, the mansion in Galway town, 
in which the famous Red Earl of 
Ulster, father-in-law to Robert Bruce, 
resided, was known as “clochaniarla,” 
the earl’s stone-house, so unique was 
it in the material of its construction. 
Several reasons prevented Giielic 
chiefs from building substantially. 
As a mere personal question, they 
preferred, like Lord James of Douglas, 
to hear the lark sing, than the mouse 
squeak. Their most marked charac- 
teristic was passionate love of a free 
life. They would not, as MacMahon 
told his conqueror, Sir John De 
Courcy, whose two castles he was 
given in fief he razed to the ground, 
‘abide within walls when the woods 
weresonigh:” but, contradicting Colo- 
nel Lovelace’s sentiment that, ‘stone 
walls do not a prison make, nor iron 
bars a cage,” considered a castle a 
1, with the chance of being burnt. 
ven the Anglo-Irish barons despised, 
at last, the security of fortresses ; and 
some of their degenerate number, 
believing in the Celtic proverb that, 
“a castle of bones is better than one 
of stones,” instead of keeping up their 
strongholds, expended their means in 
the popular manner, house-keeping; 
but eventually suffered for their 
outrecuidante temerity by being un- 
able to withstand the bone and sinew 
of their mountain enemies. 
Gradually, the Celtic kings con- 
formed themselves to the habits of 
feudal peers, to whose secure state 
and dignity they, very prudently, 
were anxious to attain; and this 
change, perfected with the growth of 
wer in the crown, is curious enough 
in the details of its history, attended 
as it was, in the outset, by its reverse, 
the transformation of the Anglo-Cel- 
tic peers into independent chiefs. 
Immediately on the invasion, the 
Norman lords had imitated their an- 
cestors’ example in England, of erect- 
ing military edifices throughout the 
country, King John having, according 
to tradition, emulated Julius Cesar in 
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Britain, and de diablein France, in the 
multitude of his castramental labours. 

The Giiel and the Norman differed 
in tastes and feeling on this point, as 
we have seen. 

So marked is the difference of the 
original characteristics of these Celtic 
kings and their neighbours, the En- 
glish barons, that it is easy to draw a 
brief and rough contrast between 
them. Judging from the revelations 
of Thierry as to the antecedents and 
real condition of the followers of 
William the Bastard, there was no 
wide social distinction between Earl 
Strongbow andhis father-in-law, Mac 
Murrough, king of the Lagenian tribes, 
nor between any of the knightly in- 
vaders and their royal opponents. 
Yet, so little truth can be gathered 
on this question, that it may well be 
left an open one to poets and ro- 
mancers. We may imagine, however, 
that those adventurous relatives of a 
magnificent nobility in France and 
England by whom this island was 
rapidly overrun, and then held and 
civilized by means of castles and 
walled towns, introduced much of 
their comparatively refined style and 
state into their adopted land; so 
that, at first, the baron, living se- 
curely within stone walls, differed in 
habits and manners from the chieftain 
in his dun or his woods as markedly 
as in laws and language. 

The contrasted characteristics of 
these antique personages may be 
quickly summed up: the Giel was 
the nobleman of nature, the Norman 
the aristocrat of civilization. While 
the chieftain, clad in pleated linen, 
undefended, save by his naked sword 
and half-nude men, and glorying in 
unrestricted freedom, falling back 
when attacked, retired with his clan 
into the depths of glens, bogs, and 
forests—the belted earl, panoplied in 
mail, conquered, and then governed 
by the means and appliances of art 
and the soundest human maxims of 
polity. Both these types of different 
national castes of high-born warriors 
loved the pursuits of their age—war, 
the chase, banqueting, and music, 
with equal passion, But the feast of 
a clan-chief was the debauch of a 
gourmand compared to the refined 
entertainment a Norman lord tho- 
roughly appreciated ; and while the 
elected “king” of men revelled with 
his comrades at a common board— 
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theirleaderin their pleasures, perhaps, 
as in war—the tastes of the feudal 
lord were elevated as practically as 
the manner in which he sat, raised 
on a dais above his vassals. The 
four principal Irish kings, whom 
Froissart’s friend endeavoured to in- 
struct in Anglo-Norman manners, 
evinced at first an aversion to any 
exclusiveness and polish. “ Ne fai- 
sant compte,” says the historian, “de 
nulle joliveté, et ne volant avoir 
aucune connoissance de gentillesse, 
mais demeurer en leur rudesse pre- 
mitre.” Nor is it too depreciatory an 
opinion to express that the chanted 
rhapsodies of bards were barbar- 
ous in comparison with the lively 
virelais of troubadours, who designated 
their joyous and refined science le 
gai saber. 

For example, let us_ briefly 
compare two coeval specimens of 
ancient Irish poetry—one, the native 
antique, viz., an elegy composed in 
the year 1260 on Brian, king of the 
O’Neills : the other, a relic of the 
imported art of minstrelsy, Friar Mi- 
chael Bernard’s ballad, in Norman- 


French, on Zhe Walling of Ross, 


cleverly translated by the gifted 
authoress L. E. L. This latter poem, 
referred to the year 1265, has, though 
possessing little more than the ordin- 
ary merits of a mere ballad, some wit 
and gracefulness shining through its 
archaic diction and inesthetic subject; 
and we obtain from its manifestly 
authentic details an idea of a town 
colony in our country at that early 

eriod. On the other side, Gilla 

LacConmidhe,the indigenouselegiast, 
deplores, in lamentably meagre verse, 
the death in battle of his master, “Brian 
of Sliabh Sneachta,” @.¢., of the Moun- 
tain of Snow, who had been used to 
reward his mourner’s genius for poesy 
by an occasional guerdon of twenty 
or more cows, and whose best boast 
—rather a barbaric one in the thir- 
teenth century, as the learned editor 
observes*—lay in the proud fact of 
his possessing chess or backgammon 
men made of an hereditary enemy’s 
leg bones! 

Unfortunately the above-mentioned 
ballad is almost a unique specimen of 
the poetry of the conquering race, 
since we, at least, know no other, 


[Oct. 


excepting the still earlier metrical 
narrative of La Conquéte dIrlande, 
composed by a French trowvére from 
the narration of the interpreter to 
Dermot-na-Gall. Centuries subse- 
quently, the Erse bards became the 
sole exponents of poesy to the Anglo- 
Celtic lords, whom they “enchanted,” 
as Lord Bacon says, “to savage man- 
ners.” Still we may believe that 
during the reign of the Plantagenets, 
and before the native tongue became 
the dialect of races sprung from the 
Italian Gerald and the Norman De 
Burgh, many a continental trouveur, 
or poet-minstrel, wandering over sea, 
and visiting the halls of the Anglo- 
Irish noblesse, delighted the ladies 
with love strains couched in the soft 
language of courts, and enlivened 
their cavaliers with songs so bril- 
liantly descriptive of tournays that 
even Hotspur might have lain still 
and listened, better pleased than in 
hearing “ Lady,” his hound, “ howl 
in Irish.” 

Again, to the Norman lord, hunt- 
ing was la noble science ; and he suf 
fered no yeoman, or common man, 
to strike down the deer: but, in Cel- 
tic countries, there was no forest law; 
and when the dun deer were to be 
slain, the herd was surrounded by a 
horde of men almost as wild, who did 
not wait to launch their arrows un- 
til the king had shot. The aristo- 
cratic exclusiveness that set apart a 
choice portion of the forest, where 
MacCarthymore or MacLeod could 
always find sport, awaited a later and 
civiller age. The clan method of 
hunting is indicated by the term 
that designated it, tinchel, which, if 
signifying a circle, demonstrates the 
popular mode of clearing a wood of 
its timid denizens by environing and 
mobbing the prey, frightening it for- 
ward to a certain pass; or, if another 
etymon be adopted, tine-choill means 
firing the wood. Similarly, the 
French word la chasse, derives from 
chasser, to drive away, anciently im- 
plying a hunt on a grand scale, as 
when Earl Percy drove the deer with 
hound and horn. Another and com- 
pleter ethnologic difference is more 
noticeable. The feudal knight, an 
equestrian and chevalresque, fought 
with most zest singly, as a champion 
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in the bloody lists, when his cause 
was good, and especially when he set 
lance in rest for the sake of a woman. 
The “knight” of Chaucer exclaims, 
with chivalrous energy : 
“To fight for a lady! ah! benedicite! 
It were a lustie sight for to see !” 


The Giiel never drew his blade un- 
supported, either in the deadly sport 
of a tournament or deadlier earnest 
of a duel. Were ordeal by public 
combat requisite, the clans at feud 
sent their picked men in troops to 
the Inch of Perth; in Ireland, entire 
factions, whole “nations,” flew to 
arms! With the knight, war was a 
systematic art; but, notwithstanding 
his champion tendency, he acted asa 
mere subaltern when one of an armed 
host. But with clans, battle was a 
tumultuous onslaught, or their stra- 
tegy consisted in a feigned flight to 
the vantage ground of glens and 
thickets. The conquest of Ireland was 
owing to the fact that the knights who 
were brought over by Dermot-na-Gall 
disdained to march to battle under 
the leadership of a man so ignorant 
of skilled warfare, or of, as the phrase 
then ran, les faits @armes de la 
chevalerie; and, desiring to have a 
captain of reputation, they invited 
over Strongbow to command them.* 

However marked these distinctions 
between the conqueror and the sub- 
jugated, they were speedily obliter- 
ated. Strange as it may seem, at 
the first glance, that the posterity of 
haughty invaders, who differed so 
widely from the aborigines, should 
adopt the native language, apparel, 
and usages, within as brief a period 
as it took to amalgamate their 
kindred race in England with a cog- 

ate Teutonic people, our readers 
need not be reminded that the intui- 
tive tendency of the gens invicte 
Normannorum to imitate, which had 
induced them in other countries to 
improve their laws and institutions, 
led them downwards in this island, 
where they embraced the freedom 
and liberties they saw enjoyed; and 
that, accordingly, those of their small 
number who, like the Burghs of 
Connaught, and Geraldines of Kerry, 
resided in remote provinces, where, 
enchanted by the wild licentious 
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sway of tanist rule, corrupted by 
example, and unrestrained by the 
presence of a king and court, they 
gradually sank in the scale of civi- 
lization. Our mediseval contest of 
race, effectuating such degeneracy, 
Was opposite in its result to that 
of the stern struggle which, com- 
mencing after the Reformation, and 
gaining force under the Republic and 
by the Revolution, lasts in our own 
day, viz., a vigorous undergrowth of 
social progress. 

The dwelling of one of our feudal 
barons was as much “his castle” as 
any Englishman’s house; while a 
chieftain’s dun or pallis was literally 
and practically known as “the com- 
mon house,” customarily free to its 
tributary clan, to whom it was the 
government house; and, in its more 
amiable aspect, “the banquetting 
place of the tribes,” or, as bards 
delighted to style it, an open-doored, 
festal, gift-bestowing, white-wattled, 
lime-washed pile, in which mead and 
metheglin flowed without stint. 

Open house-keeping, by a mighty 
chieftain noble, such as Gerald, Earl 
of Kildare, K.G., and continual vice- 
roy of Ireland, the eighth Jarl, or 
rather 2, i.e. King, of Kildare, (for 
so he was truly called in jest), little 
resembled the modern entertainments 
of a ducal country seat, either in the 
forms of its sumptuousness, the guests 
on whom it was lavished, or its object; 
the receptions of a Duke of Fitz- 
Fulke being, as a sarcastic habitué of 
such houses observes, not of the many 
but of the few:— 


* Let none accuse old maint s hospitality, 
Its quantity is but condensed to quality.” 


A Geraldine Earl-palatine, on the 
contrary, received, during the annual 
festivals of Easter and Christmas, 
none of his peers, or the wealthy of the 
land; but banquetted his feudal ten- 
ants and armed retainers, comprising 
the frankleins and gentry of the 
country; and he also politicly wel- 
comed all “strangers who purposely 
resorted unto him to keep their tides,” 
particularly any valiant “ horsemen,” 
as the Irish military cavaliers were 
called, and who are described as er- 
rant and arrant knights of the table, 
up to which they would ride their 
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steeds as freely as did King Estmere 
of the ballad’s guest, the foam from 
whose horse’s bit lit on the royal 
beard. Jarl Garalt also greeted 
any stray kerne, or stout masterless 
gallowglasses, and retained them by 
regular fees in case he expected 
“ought to do.” The greatness of the 
number by which these yearly gather- 
ings were attended demonstrated the 
largeness of the “following” of a 
chief, whose board’s rude plenty 
proved a lure to many a haggard mar- 
tialist. 

During “the Baron’s wars ” in Eng- 
land, when it was more important 
for a peer to be able to count spears 
and swords by fifties, than for his 
successor in this day to reckon voters 
by hundreds, the nobility kept open 
house to attract followers. The tides 
or times of these high feasts were the 

ala days of the year, on which, in old 
a the foppery of young “idle 
men,” that is to say, edel or noble 
men, youthful swordsmen of chieftain 
caste, and the costly robes and jewels 
of the ladies, were exhibited. So de- 
sirous were the inferior loose “ Yrish- 
men of war” to shine in their wan- 
derings about to the scenes of these 
festivities, that, as an old writer com- 
plains, they used to make forays, 
and commit depredations, even rob- 
bing churches, in order to obtain the 
wherewithal to purchase fine apparel 
to “go gay in at the feasts.” 

Those earls, Kildare, Ormond, Des- 
mond, and Clanricarde, besides keep- 
ing the annual festivals in public 
manner, befitting their station, as 
feudal peers, and princely seigniors of 
numerous races, to whom the yearly 
banquetting in their lord’s hall was 
a clannish reunion, had, of course, 
their less open assemblies, when they 
invited men of their own rank, the 
barons of the cultivated Pale, and the 
proud tiernasof the mountain regions. 
** At such times,” says the complain- 
ant before cited, (and such statements 
as his are, unhappily, almost the sole 
source whence the social condition of 
our country in the sixteenth century 
can be discerned,) “as Irysh lords, 
and others his” (Kildare’s) “ alliances 
do visit him, the country is charged 
with all their horses and boys during 
their abode in his house.” This 
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practice arose from the exiguity of 
the incomes of chieftains, who, as 
kings, or highest officers, of their ter- 
ritories, were entitled to receive aids 
and benevolences from their people 
when distinguished guests resorted to 
them, and, especially, whenever the 
viceroy or other high personages 
made political visits. Hospitality 
was considered a public virtue, bound- 
ed only by the means at disposal, 
which being at command from the 
whole tributary clan, could seldom 
have failed. LIlimitable, verily, seem 
les piéces de résistance, beef and bacon, 
furnished by an estate so wide as the 
Desmond’s quarter of a million acres, 
when we reflect—from a cotemporary 
remark,* that “little or no coin” was 
stirring even in “great lords’ houses” 
—that nearly all a nobleman’s income 
made its appearance in eatable shapes! 
Besides legitimate sources of provant, 
another method of replenishing, (to 
which it is a great libel to allude), 
was resorted to at need, in remedy of 
such a case of failure of the larder as 
is legendarily toldt of one of the lords 
of Desmond, namely, Earl Thomas, 
the eighth peer, celebrated for his ac- 
complishments, and patronage of learn- 
ing; and said to have been beheaded 
by the treachery of Edward the 
Fourth’s queen. The seneschal of one 
of this great nobleman’s castles, Mo- 
geely, the ruins of which show it was 
a large and stately house, had invited, 
in the name, yet without the know- 
ledge, of his lord, in his licence as a 
favourite, a great number of the chiefs 
of Munster to spend a month at the 
castle, where they had not stayed 
many days when provisions fell short. 
The seneschal was absent, doubtless 
scouring the country for supplies ; but 
in vain, for at length the Earl was 
plainly told by his domestics that 
they could not possibly furnish out a 
dinner for the next day. This predi- 
cament sorely perplexed the Geraldine 
lord, a mighty peer, extolled by native 
annalists for the high measure of his 
bounteousness. His pride would not 
brook to dismiss his guests for a rea- 
son so humiliating. He determined 
to save his credit by an extraordinary 
sacrifice, and announcing a hunt for 
the next day, ordered his servants to 
set fire to the house during the ab- 
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gence of himself and his guests, and 
to declare that the conflagration was 
accidental! He and his company 
hunted all the forenoon, and he ever 
and anon looked down from the hills 
with a heavy heart, expecting every 
minute to see his favourite residence 
in flames. Suddenly, the seneschal 

llopped up, informed him that he 

ad reached the castle just in time to 
prevent his master’s order from being 
executed, and further, that he had 
brought in a large prey of corn and 
cattle, sufficient to last the Earl and 
his company a month. This tradi- 
tional story, the origin, probably, of 
the stratagem by which Caleb Bal- 
derstone averted similar disgrace from 
the Master of Ravenswood, is credible 
enough, being characteristic of the 
times and the country, especially in 
the wasteful mode by which the dis- 
credit of want was to have been pre- 
vented, and the strong-handed means 
necessity took. 

Festive assemblages in the huge 
halls of mighty earls—a phase of 
social life in old Ireland we have 
no more than touched upon—are 


less noticeable than the custom by 
which these noblemen, quitting their 


own commodious residences, wan- 
dered about on regular visits to 
their vassals during more than six 
months of the year, thus passing 
the better and merrier part of their 
lives in the narrow towers and yet 
humbler dwellings of their tenantry. 
This curious usage—not, however, 
singular, since it was also practised 
by the cognate Giiel of the High- 
lands—arose from the primeval prac- 
tice of the Ri, or king, taking 
his cios, that is, cess or rent, in 
the mode called in “ cios-ri,” whence 
our old word and _ time-honoured 
practice, coshery. So recently as 
the seventeenth century, each clan 
occupier was bound, in order to avoid 
the inconvenience of rendering rent 
in the bulky forms of corn and 
beeves, to receive his chief and train 
for a certain period; and also, oc- 
casionally, whenever the pursuits of 
war or the chase, or the exigencies 
of the herd of cattle forming the 
chattel property of the chieftain, led 
him into that part of the country. 
Rent was then so gross and unmove- 
able, that the owner, somewhat like 
Mahomet, had to go to the mountain 
where it was due; and it is attested 
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by cotemporaries that,—so sharp-set 
was a tierna-errant, attended by a 
hungry retinue, in quest of income, 
his appetite resembled the voracity 
of the Wantley Dragon, who “ eat 
all and left none behind,” except 
some stones on the hills. So re- 
quisite was this erratic and con- 
vivial usage, and so agreeable to 
the genius of the people this con- 
genial mode of consuming the pro- 
duce of the land, that the highest 
lords of the Englishry practised it 
as naturally, and were nearly as much 
to the manner born, as if they sprang 
from those primeval nomads, the 
Scythians, from whom, according to 
the poet Spenser, judging by simi- 
larity of habits, the Celtic Irish 
were descended, and whose roving 
existence Horace, the fastidious 
poet of the Eternal City, seems to 
have envied :— 
“ Campestres melius Scythe, 

Quorum plaustra vagas rite trahunt domos 

Vivunt, et rigidi Getz.” 


The coshering visitations made 
by Ormond, Kildare, and Desmond, 
so late as the middle of the six- 
teenth century, are vividly described 
in a state report of the time :— 


‘+ These earls,” says the writer, “ with 
their wives, children, and servants, do 
use, after the custom of wild Irishmen, 
to resort with a great multitude of people 
to monasteries and gentlemen's houses, 
continuing there two days and nights 
living at their pleasures, and their 
horses and grooms are maintained by the 
neighbouring farmers; so as they be 
found in this manner in other men’s 
houses more than half the year, and 
spare their own.” 


This vagrant practice looked, no 
doubt, strange enough to English- 
men, who were not used to see the 
sponge so applied; but whether 
rent was paid in hard cash, or, in 
default of a circulating medium, 
consumed in edible and potable forms 
on the spot, was really a matter 
of indifference, unless the convivial 
custom was carried to an abuse. 
We pass from this point by giving 
an explanation of the cngeeanny 
usage of the bestowal, by kings 
and nobles, of retaining fees or va- 
luable presents on their vassals. 

Among the Giel a gift of this 
nature, called tuarasdal, was of si- 
milar import to the grant of a fief 
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or fee by -a suzerain—being a feud- 
al wage, or retainer for military 
service—and implying in its accept- 
ance an acknowledgment of weal 
condition or homage, 7.¢. man-ser- 
vice. Kildare the Ninth, who po- 
sessed chargers enough to have 
mounted a regiment, had he required, 
keeping, as is declared, “two hundred 
able men” to attend on them,—used 
to give war-horses to numerous chiefs 
and gentlemen that were not his 
feudal tenants; and then visit the 
recipients for the customary period 
of two days and nights, provided 
they were sufficiently wealthy to 
receive him in ciosherve, bringing, by 
this conciliatory and honour-confer- 
ring means, many independent frank- 
leins under his banner, and thereby 
so increasing his power that he be- 
came perpetual viceroy. The record 
he caused to be kept of these po- 
litic tuarasdala (which included 


chief-horses, hackneys, mares, and 
pieces of armour), commencing in 
the year 1518, forms part of a cu- 
rious MS. tome, the Kildare Ren- 
tal Book, about to be published by 
permission of his Grace the Duke 
of Leinster, as we are glad to ob- 


serve, since its contents rival in 
interest the household books of the 
Earls of Northumberland, and _si- 
milar publications that disclose the 
interior economy of medieval no- 
blemen’s ménages. The antique cus- 
tom referred to, by which Ceann- 
cinés, or heads of the kin, of our 
great ancient tribes, bestowed, like 
the khans of oriental hordes, rich 
gifts on their subordinates, in the 
acceptable forms of male and fe- 
male slaves, war-steeds, shirts of 
mail, swords, drinking-horns, &c.,* 
fully accounts for the gratified man- 
ner in which presents of courtly 
value, such as a cast-off doublet, 
from Henry VIIL., or one of his faded 
state robes, were received by an Irish 
king of the time through the hands 
of the Lord Deputy ; the recipient of 
such a token of favour from his in- 
visible Ard-Ri, or supreme king, in 
London, having evidently considered 
it a gage that the deputed viceroy 
would, as head of the English power, 
protect him as if Harry of England 
were his ceanncine. 


[Oct. 


So numerously attended were the 
feasts held by Gerald, eleventh 
Earl of Kildare, during the holi- 
days of Easter and Christmas, that 
as many sometimes as five hundred 
horses, belonging to himself and 
his guests, were on such occasions 
quartered on the surrounding ten- 
antry. This nobleman’s favourite 
seat, Kilka Castle (which has _re- 
cently been restored and resided in 
by his worthy descendant, the Mar- 
quis of Kildare, an admirer and 
patron of archzeologic science), styled 
in a despatch of the time “the 
properest house in the realm,” was 
probably more extensive than it 
appears at the present day; and 
the castle of Maynooth, the resi- 
dence of his predecessor, the great 
and ambitious Earl, the ninth of 
the name, was plentifully furnished 
with “so manie goodly hangings 
(of arras or tapestry), such store 
of beds, so rich a wardrobe (of 
state robes, &c.), and such brave 
furniture, as truly it was accounted,” 
declares Stanihurst, “for household 
stuff and utensils one of the richest 
earl’s houses under the crown of 
England.” We recollect once try- 
ing our eyes by poring over a MS. 
inventory, written in 1536, of this 
furniture, and longing during the 
trial to glad them by a sight 
of the carved chairs and pictured 
arras; and more so by perusing 
some rare tomes in the library— 
viz., The Feates of Armys and Chy- 
valry, by Christine de Pysa, whence 
we would have turned eagerly to Le 
Tryumph des Dames, and would not 
have overlooked A Boke of Ffarses 
in F french ;—but have lain all three 
down to apply ourselves devoutly 
to Saint Feghyn is Lif. Deplorable 
to relate, these, and more extremely 
rare volumes (as bibliopoles say), 
and all those household braveries, 
became a spoil, after the revolt of 
the Earl’s gay and rash son, Silken 
Thomas, when the house was sacked. 

Bare walls, devoid of either gran- 
deur or ornament, are all that ge- 
nerally remain of our national 
sastles. Not a single type exists of 
the ancient “mere Irish house,” made 
of wood and wicker-work. “ There 
are but,” observes the eloquent au- 
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thor of The Seven Lamps, “two 
strong conquerors of the forgetfulness 
of men— poetry and architecture.” 
Oblivion has altogether extinguished 
our means of obtaining glances into 
the old domestic life of the Giiel, so 
far as a specimen of their dwellings 
would have given a flicker to “the 
lamp of memory.” Such inflammable 
habitations were destroyed long ago ; 
and though the ruins of military 
edifices, either acquired by Giielic 
lords by conquest, or erected by 
them, are numerous, the “spacious 
hall, built of timber and clay, in 
which” castellans of both races 
“dined with their families,’* has 
also disappeared, leaving nothing 
save chevron-shaped lines of mortar, 
marking where its roof joined the 
side of the keep. Consequently, of 
many an extensive castellated abode, 
which at one time included various 
buildings, such as that long and lofty 
fabric, “the hall,” and several easily- 
constructed offices, which clustered 
round the keep and within the wail 
of the court, nought remains to ap- 
peal through our eyes to our imagi- 
nation, save the gloomy donjon and 
the turretted courtyard walls, whose 
shattered battlements, frowning with 
loopholes and crenellations, fill our 
minds with ideas of sieges, whizzing 
arrows, and arblast bolts, and other 
unpleasant images of war. In sooth, 
little is to be seen among our remains 
of castle architecture to give us no- 
tions of peaceful days, or of the qui- 
escent state of life that must have 
formed the ordinary condition of the 
inhabitants. To imagine that war 
was normal in medieval times, even 
in old Ireland, so long a paradise for 
the a, is surely erroneous. 
No doubt, there was enough of plun- 
dering and war’s alarums to satisfy 
gallowglasses the most “merciless,” 
as Shakspere characterizes these pro- 
fessional frequenters of the battle- 
field: yet even they must have some- 
times been glad to come out of that, 
and then have experienced a thorough 
enjoyment of halcyon periods, includ- 


ing occasional days of festivity. The 


a 
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business of feeding the world, an- 
ciently the grand difficulty, would 
have stood still more often than it did 
had war and its results been as con- 
tinuous as historians leave it to be 
supposed. Fighting must have then 
been, as now, a triste necessité (as a 
French madame is prone to think her 
spouse), an alternative not to be re- 
sorted to if avoidable. After an in- 
spection of one of the old castles of the 
Pale, you will retrospectively see that, 
when the large rugged ruin was the 
dwelling of a wealthy nobleman, it 
was neither rough, dark, nor cold, 
but snug and bright within doors, 
and, without them, well finished and 
“whitesided,” as our annalists des- 
cribe the appearance of castles that 
now look so dismal; and traces may 
be seen that not only the best apart- 
ments were stuccoed, but that the 
exterior was carefully plastered. 
And when the grand hall was de- 
corated for a Christmas feast with 
ivy and holly, lit up with flambeaux 
and huge wax tapers, and warmed 
by a blazing fire upon the ample 
hearth, the glowing light shone on 
many merry countenances of Irish 
men and women, among whom there 
was no lack, we may be sure, of 
good cheer and cheerfulness. The 
court, offices, and large and busy 
kitchen resounded with the shouts 
and laughter of lackeys and gillies; 
at night every stable and stall was 
filled, in place of horses, which were 
sent out to “livery,” with the re- 
tainers of the guests, and men and 
boys of every variety ; while the barns 
sheltered the wanderer and the poor. 
But during the day, flails were plied 
briskly, for such was the lavish pro- 
fusion of Irish hospitality, especially 
among the Giel, that it was consid- 
ered a point of nobility to consume 
all the corn during the festival days 
at the close of the year.t Difficult 
as it is to people, in idea, one of 
these rude halls with those who once 
feasted there, we are certain that it 
was the scene of many joyous gather- 
ings, and its hearth often a centre of 
mirth and happiness. 


+ Ibid. 
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RIDES UPON MULES AND DONKEYS.—NO. IV. 


TO KARNAK AND ELSEWHERE BY MOONLIGHT AND OTHERWISE, 


Upon the river’s brink at Luxor an- 
cient and modern Egypt await us, 
embodied in a stone sphinx, with fe- 
male head, and a donkey boy, with one 
eye. The sphinx, for all her sex, said 
nothing, the Frenchman who dug her 
up having perhaps chattered her 
weary ; the one-eyed donkey boy ac- 
costed us as follows :— 

“How you do, sar! Very glad 
you come back again. My donkey 
very good, sar—better as herse. You 

o Karnak dis night, sar ; one moon 

is night. Oh! Karnak by moon- 
light bee-youtifool—splentid—mak- 
nificent !” 

Now, dear reader, we draw not 
upon our imagination, but relate the 
simple fact ; whence you may glean 
this valuable information, that if gen- 
tlemen tourists, speaking the English 
tongue, have imbued with slang the 
language of the Arab donkey boy, 
lady tourists, lisping the same accents, 
have not left it wholly unimbued with 
sentiment. 

Intensely ludicrous as seemed, from 
the grinning mouth of the merry lit- 
tle brown grig, the admonition, 


‘* Tf thou would'’st view Karnak aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight,” 


we lent to it a willing ear, knowing 
that the glories of that Upper Egypt 
harvest moon, which had made our 
sailing these many nights a progress 
up a stream of liquid silver, would 
shortly be upon the wane. 

We bestrode, therefore, that don- 
key, “ better as horse” —“ Filfil,” or 
“ Pepper,” being, if we forget not, his 
own distinctive name, and away we 
went for Karnak, under influence of 
that soothing spell which the balmy 
night air of an eastern spring-time 
casts upon one infallibly. 

We took up the first epithet of 
admiration of the one-eyed, and be- 
stowed it ungrudgingly upon the 
whole fashion of the moonbeam’s 
dealing, first of all, with the tall palm 
trees. Yes, that indeed was beauti- 
ful. Beautiful, as it gave to every se- 

rate frond of all that articulate mem- 
Soon foliage a glistening purely me- 


tallic, and seemed thus to have effect- 
ed by a subtle alchemy a real trans- 
mutation; accordant also to which 
the dry rustle of the waving boughs 
had a sound as of silvery tinkling on 
the ear—beautiful, as it cast the 
distinct shadow of every tapering 
stem and every feathery bough upon 
the ground, clear and strongly marked, 
as if a tawny slab of walnut wood 
were inlaid with an exquisite design 
of ebony. 

But we decline application of the 
next epithet, “splendid,” to the ave- 
nue of “ criosphinxes,” leading up to 
the “pylon,” or triumphal gateway 
of Ptolemy Euergetes. These crio- 
sphinxes are simply crouching figures 
of lion-like outline, surmounted by 
great rams’ heads. They are big, and 
they are many, and they are symme- 
trically disposed, and thus the vista 
of them has certain elements of state- 
liness, and mutilation has conferred 
upon them, specially beneath moon- 
beams, a touch of venerable appear- 
ance. Nevertheless, beyond their size, 
we were at loss to discover any thing 
really imposing about the two or three 
big curly-horned sheep’s heads, which 
survive as specimens of these mutton- 
faced monsters ; and nothing will con- 
vince us that, even in their palmy 
days, their stately succession could 
have attained to any grander effect 
than one of stupid, sheepish solemnity. 
So, too, with respect to the great py- 
lon itself, if we are to give an honest 
account of our impressions, and not 
simply to repeat, donkey-boy fashion, 
what we have caught up from others, 
we must take exception to such an 
epithet as even Gardiner Wilkinson 
has not scrupled to bestow upon it. 
He calls it, as may be seen in Mr. 
Murray’s hand-book, a “ majestic 
pylon.” Even under moonlight, with 
the accessory of the broad black 
shadows, its size alone appeared to 
offer any element of the majestic to 
our view. As to the shape, there 
seized at once upon our mind a simi- 
litude, which haunts it still, that of a 
certain tall Egyptianized tea-caddy, 
once purchased by us at the Soho ba- 
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zaar; provided always, that a loft 
doorway should have been cut through 
the middle. 

Closer and frequent inspection of 
this monument failed to make it win 
upon our admiration—its excellent 
masonry and its elaborate sculptures 
only serving, as we thought, to remove 
it equally from the rude grandeur of 
such a porchway as is figured by a 
trilithon at Stonehenge, and from the 
refined majesty of symmetry and orna- 
ment which is embodied in the Pro- 
pyleea of the Acropolis at Athens. 

There is a certain stunted grandeur 
about it, and finished uncouthness, 
which make it first-cousin, though 
with the superiority of the elder 
branch of the family, to the monu- 
ments of Mexico and of Central Ame- 
rica, such as we descry them in the 
sketches of visitors to that Old world 
of the New. 

But the pylon passed, and the short 
intervening space also between it and 
the great mass of the gigantic havoc 
of Karnak, and ourselves once en- 
tangled in the stupendous labyrinth 
of its mighty fragments, then, indeed, 
there is no withholding poor little 
Achmet’s last plagiarised epithet, 
“Karnak by moonlight, magnificent, 
very !” 

Magnificent and bewildering !—an 
universe of assertion, and a chaos of 
ae Bot side by side, but pell- 
mell, as in the confused argument 
of an intellect powerful amidst dis- 
order. 

An universe of assertion in this 
way : that here are spaces, vast, yet 
strictly measured, vistas, intermina- 
ble, yet throughout governed by num- 
ber and proportion ; here are masses, 
colossal, but of faultless outline—va- 
rieties of design, divergent, but not 
irreconcilable. A chaos also of nega- 
tion, in this way : that here are con- 

d overthrows, fantastic disrup- 
tions, complete demolitions, or imper- 
fect violences. 

What amazing contradictions are 
here! As in the great hall, for in- 
stance, the eye begins to travel down 
the row of marvellous pillars, some 
sixty feet in height and twelve in 
diameter, and the mind begins to de- 
termine in itself that here is a perfect 
stony symbol of strength and sta- 
bility ; until the eye is arrested by a 
gp or a distortion, and the stupen- 

ous pillars lean and bulge forward 
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or sideways, and seem to be sustained 
even so by points of contact insigni- 
ficant ; or else the courses of masonry, 
into each one of which some huge 
entire boulder of stone was wrought, 
lie prostrate, overlapping each other, 
as the ruins of those columns children 
build with the men on a draught- 
board ; and so the mind is thrown 
back upon the notions of utter insta- 
bility and of tottering weakness. 

And these same contradictions, so 
startling in the disposition of the 
greater masses, and in the condition 
of their component substances, renew 
themselves in the separate details of 
those indescribable gigantic groups of 
objects, when a vain enough attempt 
after all is made to discriminate and 
classify them on the first astonished 
survey. 

We turn our back, for instance, upon 
the Great Hall of Osirei, its courts 
and adjoining columnar edifices, and 
look westward upon the shaft of an 
obelisk, which now stands solitary, 
whilst its twin monolith lies shat- 
tered in fragments alongside. The 
glittering moonlight seems to plate 
the cunningly wrought surfaces of 
granite, which have not lost the polish 
put upon them by the patient toil of 
workmen dead and gone these dozens 
of centuries: the shadows fill up the 
sunken reliefs of its hieroglyphics 
with dark enamelling, as fine and as 
true as that upon some exquisite piece 
of Milanese armour: on this side and 
on that, the edges cut their line 
against the sky as sharp as might the 
edge of a Toledo blade, fixed naked, 
with its point in the ground, by the 
head of its sleeping wielder: but on 
a third, a long ragged splinter runs 
down the mutilated monument, almost 
from summit to base : the whole angle 
has been torn away; the very notion 
of workmanship in stone or metal, 
with its niceties and entire coheren- 
cies, seems to be set at nought, and 
you seem to look upon a wooden post 
from which the rude stroke of an axe, 
swung with careless mischief, has rent 
and split away the symmetry once 
given by chisel and plane. Magnifi- 
cent, indeed! There is no end nor 
measure of the marvel, as with pigmy 
steps one creeps and clambers, not 
over mere mounds of rubbish only, 
but over avalanches of wrought stone, 
which the ruins of the great walls 
have strewn hither and thither; as 

29 
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one makes one’s way from hall to 
temple, from porchway to colonnade ; 
as one stumbles over the fissured body 
of what was once a sphinx, or finds 
oneself face to face with a colossal 
human statue, buried breast high in 
the sand ;—as at one moment the bur- 
nished gleam of moonshine dazzles 
the sight, reflected from the surface 
of the great sacred tanks; as, at the 
next, the sight plunges into the dark- 
ness of inner shrines where no ray 
penetrates. Foxes and jackals prowl 
and slink about; bats, in scores, flit 
ominously. There is a great silence, 
broken only now and then by the 
melancholy howl of a beast, or the 
screech and jar of anight bird. There 
is something very dream-like about 
it all, the strange, wild likeness of an 
eer night-mare. There is a 
dull, dead sense of uneasiness and 
awe comes over us, specially, as we 
stand under the frown of the massive 
towers which guard and look down 
upon the court in front of the great 

all of Assembly. The feeling, be it 
true or false, which seized upon us 
first, was one of despondency at the 
size and finish of a great, cruel, 
grinding, crushing, deadening des- 
potism, which seemed to have hem- 
med us in all round, and to be assert- 
ing a mastery, against which all strug- 
gle were puny and vain. We thought, 
we can scarce tell why, of Joseph, and 
of that expression in the Psalms 
which tells of him that, in Egyptian 
durance, “the iron entered into his 
soul.” All we beheld appeared to us 
an embodied justification of that other 
expression in Exodus, “The land of 
Egypt, the house of bondage.” We 
were disheartened. Then, little by 
little, uprose, and grew, and swelled 
in our deadened heart another feeling, 
warm, and quick, and strong, and 
fierce, and, at last, exulting. As in 
the waking from a night-mare, the 
conscious horror of having suffered is 
by-and-bye displaced by the rejoicing 
consciousness that the suffering has 
passed away. 

An oppression, shattered; a bon- 
dage, burst ; a cruel strength, in ruins. 
We take courage; we draw a freer 
breath ; we thank God. 

Again, in all honesty we declare, 
that we record simply and truly the 
impression made upon us by that im- 
mense destruction: an impression 
which weare thus particular in record- 
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ing, not because we conceive our- 
selves to have stumbled upon any 
novelty of thought or feeling, but be- 
cause from the instantaneous and 
persistent hold it took upon our ima- 
gination, we are certain that many 
others must have thought and felt 
with us, and will sympathize with us 
accordingly. 

Far enough, we knew, stood mighty 
Thebes, albeit on Egyptian soil, from 
the populous city of that hard-hearted 
Pharaoh, whose subject million sent 
up the ery, which rent the heaven, on 
that night when the first-born died. 
Long enough, we did not forget, is the 
roll of centuries between the God-sent 
leader-forth of Israel and that scourge 
of God, Cambyses, the destroyer, 
whose name re-echoes from these 
ruined walls of Karnak. 

And yet, in that still Egyptian night, 
we felt our soul fiushed, as it had 
rarely been, by a sense of the gran- 
deur of that ancient deliverance, the 
Exodus. It seemed to us that we 
could henceforth better understand 
the power of stirring appeal which 
moved in the utterance of that single 
glorious title, “The Lord which 
brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt.” We could have chanted, 
as we stood there, the song of Miriam ; 
and have fancied that, as the walls of 
Jericho fell down before the trumpet- 
blast, so these great walls had been 
shattered, and riven, and hurled here 
prostrate, as the great shout of Israel’s 
escaping came echoing up from the 
Red Sea shore. A great escaping and 
a glorious—yea, the very wilderness 
and its weariness and wants should 
have seemed a mighty relief to such 
as had escaped hence. Surely, in the 
ears of those whose eyes had looked 
upon these images of Godhead, repre- 
sented by an unlovely, and even an 
unclean humanity, intermingling with 
bestial types of power or cunning, the 
very thunderings of Sinai should have 
carried a sound of gladness; and the 
awful voice should have been under- 
stood to proclaim an announcement 
of present liberation, and a charter 
of perpetual liberty when it spake 
thus :— 


‘*Thou shalt have no other gods be- 
fore me. ‘Thou shalt not make unto 
thee any graven image, or any likeness 
of any thing that is in heaven above, or 
that is in the earth beneath, or that is 
in the water under the earth ; thou shalt 
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not bow down thyself to them nor serve 
them.” 


That feeling of exultation we did 
not find to be transient, it haunted 
us long after that first night’s reverie 
at Karnak. The broad glare of day- 
light did not drive it away, nor could 
increasing familiarity with the wide- 
spread marvels and magnificences of 
that huge ruined Thebes deaden it in 
our mind. It crossed the Nile with 
us, from Luxor to the courts and tem- 
ples of Medeenet Habou, to the Mem- 
nonium itself, and to the spot where 
the inconceivable massiveness of the 
fallen granite image of Rameses the 
Second measures its length upon the 
ground. Shall we own it, or is the 
sentiment all too ungenerous, we were 
glad to see that great colossus shiv- 
ered and grovelling in the dust. Ruf- 
fian and madman as the Persian was, 
and piteous as was the condition of 
the poor conquered Egyptian in his 
day, we have felt as if we could have 
stood and looked on in triumph at the 
tuthless havoc made upon the monu- 
ments ef elder Egypt by his order ; 
as if we could have hurled our hel- 
met in the air, and shouted, “ Well 
done, Cambyses!” as the monstrous 
image rocked, and tottered, and fell, 
and shook the earth beneath the feet 
of the destroying Persian engineers. 

Mighty conquerors, in sooth, were 
these warrior-kings of the ancient 
histories, whose glories and whose 
greatnesses are graven by the bite of 
admirable chisels on the vast stone 
surfaces of Theban walls and towers. 
But, howsoever it may have been with 
their transitory living adventures, the 
true type of what is heroic is not dis- 
cernible upon the lasting sculptured 
record of their passage upon earth. 

How vividly and how contemptibly 
the images of combat and of victory 
which meet the bodily eye upon these 
walls, contrast, for instance, with such 
as stand out visible to the eye of ima- 
_—— from a page of that people’s 

istory who once were bondsmen here. 
In Israel’s heroic legend—legend and 
faithful chronicle in one—a stripling 
stands afoot, unarmed, unawed before 
a blustering armed giant; and when 
@ corpse falls headlong in the dust, it 
is the big, proud boaster’s; but here, 
upon Egyptian walls, great, royal, tow- 
ering Goliaths, clad in mail, borne aloft 
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in high war-chariots, by huge pranc- 
ing steeds, trample down bleedin 
hosts of pigmy Davids under whee 
and hoof, and slaughter tiny foes by 
scores with the apparent ease of 
butchers fighting lambkins. Oh, it 
needs not the contrast with so divine a 
championship as David’s, to convict of 
poor heroism these heroic conceptions 
of ancient Misraim. The very nursery 
tales of our distant north, with their 
great-hearted, young giant-killers ; 
with their men that were dragon- 
slayers instead of worshippers of 
crocodiles, have an imagery of poetic 
grandeur vainly to be sought for here 
—have a ring of the true man metal 
such as re-echoes not hence. 

We were housed at Luxor, when 
first we settled down there, under the 
roof of one Mustapha Aga, to whose 
cordial hospitality we shall ever feel 
deeply indebted: for our arrival on 
that occasion, at the metropolis of 
Rameses, was under circumstances 
which gave a substantial value to a 
kind reception. Adverse winds and 
shallow sandbanks had impeded so 
persistently the downward course of 
our comfortable dahabeeah, that we 
had wearied of her stationary snug- 
ness, and had left her for days and 
days some hundred miles and more 
above us; and had embarked upon 
the venturesome expedition of bat- 
tling down the Nile, against the wind, 
under a burning sun, in a little open 
boat, upon whose benches two Hawa- 
jees that had pulled an oar in racing- 
boats in old times upon Isis, and one 
who still kept an Etonian jersey in 
his bag, relieved by an occasional 
“spirt” the long labour of Ali, Fadl, 
and Hassaboo. “Scrooged up” up in 
her bows the weary while, sat stal- 
wart Ali Dragoman, cramped in his 
legs by reason of small space, crossed 
a bit in his temper, if truth must be 
told, by reason of that cramping; look- 
ing out, moodily, for crocodiles and 
for what he called “ billigans.” 

By the way, it was upon that same 
boating cruise that for the first time this 
season we set eyes upon any solitary 
specimen of the great water-lizard king. 
All the way from Beni Hassan to the 
Cataract we had been straining our 
eyesight for a glimpse of his ugliness. 
Stimulating backsheesh had been pro- 
mised to the lucky wight who first 
should shout, veraciously, “Timsah 


Hawajee!” and point out a scaly tar- 
29 
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get for the ready rifle. Many were 
the floating logs of wood, and not a 
few the bundles of straws, or canes, 
or weeds stirred by the swirling eddies 
of the passing water, upon which eager 
eyeballs and telescopic lenses had been 
fastened in vain. Look-outs were 
weary of looking back, and shaking 
their heads, and answering inquiries 
despondingly, with “Timsah ma 
feesh!” “crocodile is not.” He had 
become a myth to us, that “serpent 
of old Nile,” at last, and had passed 
into the category of such phenomena 
in natural history as the bustard on 
Salisbury Plain, not to say the sea- 
serpent off Nantucket. As for that 
pitiful solution of the scarcity alluded 
to in a former paper, the disturbance 
of his haunts by the growers of water- 
melons, it was voted a weak inven- 
tion of the enemy, by men justly ex- 
asperated at being swindled of their 
expected saurians. We did, indeed, 
meet one boat, on its return, some- 
where down by Manfaloot, to the 
boom of which the Prussian tourists, 
who owned it, had suspended a brace 
of scaly skins; but, in our wrath, we 
did malign those honest Teutons, and 
clung savagely to the depreciatory be- 
lief that they had bought them out 
of some Arab hut, in the far upper 
country; or, indeed, had brought them 
out, with fraudulent foresight, all the 
way from some museum in the father- 
land. And so it fared with us as far 
as Assouan and yet beyond. Ali Dra- 
goman had begun to take us “ aw 
grand sérieux,”’ when we accused him 
of having seen the numerous croco- 
diles to which he deposed, about the 
same time of night as he beheld the 
efreets which had stoned him at 
Esneh. He would twirl his mous- 
tache and mutter angrily concerning 
the trustworthiness of a Moslem’s 
word. 

But on this boating expedition it 
befell, one afternoon, that we were 
nearing Kom Ombo, which we hoped 
to reach before sundown, and among 
whose ruins we meant to find a rest- 
ing place that night. Mighty hungry 
were we, and so badly off for game 
that we had actually lunched upon 
zikzak, a gastronomic feat of which 
as yet we have heard no other Nile 
tourist boast himself. Ali Dragoman, 
squatted in the bows, was nursing that 
moodiness determined by cramped 
legs, at which we have hinted already, 
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and was meditating, doubtless, upon 
the chances of picking up, near Kom 
Ombo, materials for a fry of “ Béid 00 
Bassl,” that is, eggs and onions, suffi- 
cient to satisfy the cravings of seven 
empty mortals. The sportsman of our 
party had small shot in both barrels, 
destined for any pigeon which might 
considerately come our way, or even 
for another brace of zikzak, if there 
were no help for it. A long, low, 
sandy spit is ahead of us, and as the 
steerman’s eye is upon it, “ Holloa! 
Master Ali,” shouts he: “ what’s that 
white there, out on the tongue of 
land ?” 

“?Normous billigan (pelican), sar. 
Put in those big shots quick !” 

Hasty play with ramrod, screw 
end downwards; small shot drawn, 
and swan ditto substituted. Boat 
moves along, cunningly steered under 
a bank for concealment; tremen- 
dous “spirt” put on, but with oars 
dipped gingerly, and no feathering 
to make splashy noises. Now for it, 
helm hard up, and sweep into the 
stream within a few yards of pelican. 
Oh, consternation and rage ! with the 
rifie locked up in a box in the bottom 
of the boat. Wretched Ali! how can 
your eyes have played you such a 
trick? It isno pac from the white 
breast of a pelican which greets our 
gaze, but the glistening from the under 
scales of a monster crocodile, sunning 
his stomach upon that pleasant bed 
of slime. ‘“Shooft, shooft, el Tim- 
sth! Shooft,el Kebeer!” “See, see 
the crocodile! and a whopper, too !” 
yell the despairing boat’s company, 
as with a flop, and asplash, and a 
plunge, and a grin of malice, Levia- 
than disappears into the flood ; and all 
that remains of the misadventure may 
be summed up, with necessary omis- 
sions, in the rhyme of the fine old 
whaler’s song— 

“Oh, she guv’ a flap wi’ her tail, 

She capsized the boat, 

And we lost our five best men ; 

But we didn’t catch that whale, brave 
boys ! 

No, we didn’t catch that whale.” 

Ugh! ugh! It would almost have 
served us right if we had been cap- 
sized, and some of us snapped up 
thereafter. This is what comes of in- 
attention to one’s Egyptian mytho- 
logy, and trifling with one’s Gardiner 
Wilkinson. Had we not read in the 
hand-book of that learned compatriot 
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how that Savak, the deity of Ombos, 
with the head of a crocodile, shared 
with Aroeris Apollo the worship of 
the temple for which we were then 
steering! Had we not likewise pe- 
rused his lines of caution concerning 
oing “into the river from a sand 
ank where crocodiles abound, as at 
Ombos?” And was it pardonable for 
us to have forgotten utterly our long 
vigilance for the beast, just as we 
were nearing the very shrine of his old 
lordship ? 

The temple, upon whose walls we 
did not fail to search for and to 
find his hieroglyphic ugliness, stands 
well, ina commanding and, for Egypt, 
a somewhat unusual position. Placed 
upon a small promontory, which ter- 
minates a hog-backed ridge of higher 
ground, it commands a broad sweep 
of the river which curves close under 
its base, and from the portico a 
wide landscape is visible. It must 
have been a Greek eye, we take it, 
which pitched upon so picturesque 
a site: the date of foundation, and 
the Greek inscription which com- 
memorates it, warrant the surmise ; 
for that informs us that “the in- 
fantry and cavalry stationed in the 
Ombite nome have erected the shrine, 
for the welfare of King Ptolemy and 
Queen Cleopatra, his sister.” Yes, 
some Greek selected the site, whose 
eye was Greek enough to understand 
what the view of the temple should 
gain from its standing up here, and 
not down upon the neighbouring flats. 
But we would almost hope he was a 
Macedonian Greek, not of the real 
Hellenic blood. Somehow or other 
it goes against our grain to think of 
a real Hellene, with his critical judg- 
ment and keen eye for beauty, con- 
senting to set up a crocodile-headed 
od as a tutelar deity. The rustic 
an was a sufficient departure from 
the type of exquisite grace in the outer 
attributes of humanized divinity for 
any man who was of kin to Phidias 
and Praxiteles. These hideous Egyp- 
tian types must have revolted them. 
So one is tempted to think at times. 
O Greeks, Greeks! not seldom here 
have we marvelled and fretted at 
your Egyptianizing. That your great, 
strong, stolid Romans should have 
done it, partly from policy, partly 
from want of the real esthetic in- 
stinct, is very pardonable, and little 
to be wondered at; but that the 
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Greek, whose chisel, instinct with the 
sense of majesty, grace, and beauty, 
had freed from their bondage in dull 
blocks of marble such embodiments 
of them—that he should have owned 
allegiance to these dull, heavy, life- 
less, unlovely granite or sandstone 
images of Egypt —that is unbearable. 

Osiris, with his clumsy fool’s cap 
on, and little flails in hand, after 
Olympian Zeus, with the ambrosial 
curls, wielding forked lightnings ! 
Isis, with a cow’s head, after Pallas 
Athene, in her royalty of wisdom 
and maidenhood! And platter-faced 
Athor,-with saucer eyes and flat ears, 
whose heads at Denderah surmount 
the pillars, with a kind of handker- 
chief turban as a buffer between them 
and the ponderous stone roof upon 
them—after the Anadyomene, after 
Aphrodité, whose very tresses in the 
marble are silken, and wet with drop- 
ping sea pearls, as attendant Cupids 
frolic on dolphins at her rosy feet. 
O Greeks, Greeks! How shall we 
forgive you that ? 

Those very dolphins do suggest into 
what minute detail of reproof we 
might carry the contrasts. If to 
Medize were in politics bitterest of re- 
proaches for a Greek-born man, what 
shall we say of Egyptianizing in the 
symbolism of art? O Greeks! if ye 
came here on any such business, ye 
should have come to dictate laws, not 
to bend tothem. Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
We must own, indeed, ourselves to a 
half-reluctant submission to Mr. Rus- 
kin’s uncivil dictatorship in esthetics. 
He snubs, he scolds, he vilipends ; we 
cower and submit, with a half-con- 
sciousness it is for our good. We very 
humbly and very sincerely acknow- 
ledge our admiration for much which 
is pre-Raphaelite ; we think no small 
beer of Mr. Hunt, and very strong 
bottled ale, indeed, of Mr. Millais : 
but, oh, dear! oh, dear! we are very 
sorry : we couldn’t quite stand it in 
Egypt, when we came across Greek 
names of founders, and patrons, and 
artists, and amateurs. We couldn’t 
quite stomach a return to real pre- 
Phidian principles, nor the restoration 
of sacred art according to genuine 
ante-Praxitelean antecedents. 

We did not like Savak’s crocodile 
instead of Arion’s dolphin; no, nor 
bald-headed, pot-bellied vultures in- 
stead of Jove’s awful bird, with ruf- 
fled feathers and eagle claws. The 
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goose, that with an admirable fidelity 
of outline, figures a thousand times 
in every hieroglyphic series, did not 
replace to our satisfaction Hera’s 
stately peacock, with Argus eyes of 
azure and of gold. The flutter of 
Aphrodite’s doves in a mosaic we do 
prefer to the bobbing of a zikzak 
painted on the wall. Psyche’s butter- 
fly, for all he was a grub once, is a far 
more charming emblem, to our mind, 
than a big dung beetle, though graven 
on a gem like a magnified bug, and 
decorated by the pompous name of 
Scarabeeus. As for the lyre of Phe- 
bus, or the barbiton of a ‘Muse, it en- 
chants our eye far otherwise than 
that pictured Egyptian instrument, 
which in shape appears a cross be- 
tween a soup-ladle and a_ banjo. 
And, to come lower down, the simplest 
cup or patera, traced on a Samian 
vase, excels immeasurably that queer 
and mystic punch-bow] which we have 
noted scores of times on the cartouches 
of Theban tombs, walking about upon 
two red legs, like a French partridge, 
or a Roman “ Monsignore” in his best 
silk stockings. ‘ge 

But what has all this to do with 
our being hospitably received at Luxor 
by our oe friend Mustapha, and 
comfortably lodged by him in one 
apartment of the roomy house which 
he has built him within the precincts 
of its ancient temple, whose noble 
pillars form a portico such as few 
men’s mansions can boast? Why, just 
this : that broiling all day, for a week 
or so, down those crocodile banks in 
a jolly boat, and sleeping all night in 
the sand, with two folds of a plaid 
over one’s face, as a precaution against 
moon-blindness, and lunching upon 
zikzaks, and supping upon limited eggs 
and onion, with occasional fiaps of 
Arab bread, like limp bannocks, had 
prepared the wax of our minds to re- 
ceive a deep and distinct, and durable 
impression of the kind reception met 
with under Mustapha’s sheltering 
roof, and upon his restorative divans. 

What if that roof has its bats? 
One is soon used to their fluttering, 
and there is no cross of the vampire 
blood in their veins, most happily ; 
for if the blood-sucking power in these 
roof-haunters were at all proportioned 
to their size, as compared with the 
haunters of the divans, we certainly 
should not have survived to pen these 
lines. What if an occasional spider 
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of the Jackylonglegs order dances 
along the walls? We bless him, for 
he is in pursuit of flies, who make hot 
daytime as little bearable as fleas do 
the sultry night ; in return for which 
benefits, we, who have an agonising 
antipathy tospiders,refrained on board 
our Nile-boat from hurting specimens, 
whose legs would have straddled 
across an ordinary cheese plate. And 
as for the little active yellow-skinned 
“ gecko,” or lizard, that other sworn 
foe of Domitian’s favourite game, the 
common house fly, we always watched 
him with a curious interest, and won- 
dered at the dainty little cushions on 
his toes, which act as exhaustive air- 
suckers, and keep him from obeying 
the downward tendencies of gravita- 
tion, as he runs along the ceiling ;— 
happy circumstance for the snorer on 
the divan below, if, as the story runs, 
contact with his skin blisters the 
human epidermis, and if his expres- 
sive Arab name be not an expressive 
calumny, running thus, “the Father 
of Leprosy.” Sunrise would some- 
times see us perched upon the steps 
of Mustapha’s house, under the mas- 
sive architrave of the great pillars ; 
but it was too far across the Nile 
flood and the plain for the strains of 
the vocal Memnon to reach our ears, 
even had he once again, in these de- 
generate days, found the first bars of 
a love song in his stony breast, to 
pour forth as the rosy-fingered morn- 
ing came peeping over the lofty sand- 
stone hills. 

Neither his music nor his magni- 
tude could reach us over at Luxor : 


“Sedet eternumque sedebit.” 


Wherefore, remembering (as well we 
may, living next door but one to a 
mosque) the adage concerning Maho- 
met and the mountain, we set off one 
fine morning on a visit to him and to 
his compeer. 

These colossi are small enough, 
mind you, till you come near them : 
therefore we spake of their magnitude 
not reaching us. Seen from Luxor 
they are dwarfed, by the mass of sand- 
stone cliffs behind them, and the wide 
extent of the noble plain on which 
they are seated down. When those 
wide gaps between such monuments 
as remain out on that western bank 
were not—when from MedeenetHabou 
to the Memnonium, and from both to 
the pedestals of the great mysterious 
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statues, many fabrics were crowded 
side by side—before those Persian 
“Sappers and Miners” had tilted over 
friend Rameses, and so forth, we 
doubt not there were many objects to 
give measure and proportion, and a 
certain harmony of both, to the two 
big stone men in periwigs, seated 
there so grand and stately, side by 
side. But these are wanting as it is; 
and till you get round them, and put 
them between you and the sky, and 
have the line of the distant hills on 
the far off eastern bank, just under 
their chin, there is no help for it, but 
you must think them wondrous small, 
and marvel how they picked up their 
colossalreputation. Close underthem, 
matters are different, indeed. Grave, 
and grand, and portentous enough are 
they ; awful, even in respect of their 
periwigs ; colossal and portentous peri- 
wigs, very like—we have even now the 
wood-cut under our eye—the “ perru- 

ue a la Briyadiére,” in the time of 
the “Ancient Masters” of pseudo 
capillary art. Yes! there was a real 


sense of solemnity, so long as we sat 
beneath the soles of their monstrous 
feet, and watched the little Arab pea- 
sants clamber up their stupendous 


shins. We could fancy them lords 
then of all that outspread waving sea 
of corn, great genii of the harvest, sit- 
ting by to rule its ingathering ; but 
we never got half-a-mile or more clear 
of their shadows, than there crept 
over us again the irreverent appre- 
hension of majestic scarecrows, set up 
to keep away the birds from all that 
wheat. Well, we rode on thence, 
along the base of the hills, burrowed 
and tunnelled by countless burying 
laces, amongst the heaps, and even 
in the chambers of which are the 
dwellings of the men of Goorneh and 
others, concerning whom more anon. 
We rode on until we came to the 
opening of the rocky, gravelly defile, 
in the bottom of which are the re- 
nowned tombs of the Kings, the fa- 
mous Lupiyyec of the old Greek tourists. 
We rode on, and as we recall the tem- 
perature of that ride, we bethink our- 
selves of lengthening the title of these 
poor papers, and heading thus in full 
the present number :—“ Rides upon 
Mules and Donkeys, by One of them- 
selves.” Who but one of the long- 
eared tribe could ever have thought 
of coming hither till after the sun was 
down at evening, or before he could 
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manage to turn out in the morning ? 
We thought of likening that defile to 
a stew-pan; but there is a notion of 
moisture about the image revoltingly 
false and inapplicable. It was more 
like a gridiron, with a Dutch oven on 
top of the substance grilling. We 
hoisted an umbrella skyward, after 
the usual parasol fashion, but that 
only served to make us more painfully 
conscious of the reflected heat radia- 
ting upwards from the scorched 
ground. We held our umbrella next 
spike downwards, to intercept that 
heat radiating from below. Then was 
a fine time for sidelong darts of caloric, 
from the rock faces, right and left ; 
to say nothing of the gimlet-like rays 
which came perpendicularly. Oh, 
dear! what sort of weather had they 
when they buried Rameses up this 
way? Fancy the sun-strokes on 
walkers in the procession. Depend 
upon it, they must have had a torch- 
light funeral ! 

And yet, dear reader, we beheld one 
sight upon that torrid ride which 
might well repay us for the circum- 
stance of the ill-chosen hour. We 
gazed, as one has sung, 

‘*Sheer up the fathomless, transparent blue,” 


upon a strip of sky, which from the 
contrast to the tawny precipices 
between which the vision was con- 
fined until it reached it, seemed to 
gain depth and transparency, light- 
ness and colouring, inconceivable ; 
and across that beautiful chasm, came 
sailing and soaring countless hosts of 
cranes and vultures, their very sub- 
stance seeming refined and glorified 
in all that flooding sunshine, and in 
that dizzy distance, until they showed 
less like birds in air than like those 
translucent creatures which we see 
floating in the clear sapphire of a 
wondrous calm at sea. 

And now for the Tombs of the 
Kings ! 

We are the last man that would 
wish to write a “ Comic handbook of 
Egyptian antiquities ;’ but having 
undertaken to give account of our im- 
pressions honestly, we must confess 
that we give in “adhesion,” as the 
French say, to the sentiments of that 
Epiphanius, who scrawled his sum- 
mary of them two thousand years or 
more ago, at the bottom of Tomb No. 
9, as the modern guides, after Gardiner 
Wilkinson, designate that sepulchral 
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excavation, which the Romans called 
the tomb of Memnon. 

Anybody who has read any thing 
about any Egyptian monuments, 
knows that for centuries their surfaces 
have been used as pages of an enor- 
mous “livre des voyageurs,” on which 
fools have scribbled in varied charac- 
ters and languages, and off which, it is 
also fair to suppose, many wiser men 
could not keep the point of their 
stylus, pen or bowie knife as the case 
may be. At this — writing, 
unless scraped off within a few weeks, 
the prenomen and patronymic of one 
“ George Button, of London,” adorns, 
in letters six inches long, the pedestal 
of Pompey’s pillar at Alexandria ; 
whilst high up on the left leg of the 
vocal Memnon, up at Thebes, we 
noticed an ancient Attic inscription, so 
neatly done as to suggest the notion, 
that if that Memnon indeed be 
Danaus, as some scholars hold, 
Danaus’s mamma was careful about 
the neat marking of his heroic stock- 
ings. Romans of Cesar’s day and 
Romans of Cardinal Gonsalvi’s have 
scrawled upon the same wall, as we 
saw at Phile. Fierce French Re- 

ublicans have scratched names with 


ayonet points, under which bowie- 
knives, as we have hinted, have 
scratched the names of more peaceful 
republican visitors from Richmond, 


Va., and Boston, Mass., U.S. Greek 
sophists have left memorials counter- 
signed in a way by Herr Professors 
“out of Deutschland,” quite a match 
for them in the sophistical line ; while 
it is needless to add that Great-British 
‘names, such as grace the golden pages 
of a Burke, a Lodge, or a Debrett, 
gleam graciously from these historic 
walls, backed, after the stout Great- 
British fashion, by H. M. faithful 
Commons in great force, Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson. Perhaps, some day, 
when all the hieroglyphics have been 
deciphered, and the last scarabzeus has 
been grubbed out of the tombs, some in- 
defatigable archzeologian will publish 
an enormous book of polyglot Fasti, 
a compendium of these irregular in- 
scriptions, in ten volumes folio. 
Drier books than these would make 
have found favour with readers before 
now. 

Mr. Stanley does not fail to note 
the “ peculiar interest” attaching to 
the inscription left behind by one of 
the “ Early travellers :’— 
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**It was the torch bearer of the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries who records that .he 
visited these tombs, ‘ many years after 
the divine Plato, thanks ‘to the gods 
and to the most pious Emperor Constan- 
tine, who afforded him this favour.’ It 
is written in the vacant space under the 
figure of a wicked soul returning from 
the presence of Osiris in the form of a 
pig, which probably arrested the atten- 
tion of the Athenian by reminding him 
of his own mysteries. Such a confluence 
of religions—of various religious associ- 
ations—could hardly elsewhere be found; 
a Greek priest philosopher recording his 
admiration of the Egyptian worship in 
the time of Constantine, on the eve of 
the abolition of both Greek and Egyp- 
tian religion by Christianity.” 


Very just and forcible ; but we go 
for Epiphanius. His inscription, dear 
reader, you will find on the right-hand 
wall of the little chapel or adytum, 
at the very bottom of the tomb of 
Memnon, and it runs thus :— 


"Emipaniog ioropnoa obder dt (avpaca 
n pn Tov AWBor. 


Meaning, dear Miss Crinoline, as 
under :— 

“T, Epiphanius, ‘ did’ my tombs of 
the Kings ; and can’t say much for 
any thing but the stone.” 

Now, Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, ina 
spirit of criticism so shallow and 
superficial, as to make one wonder 
whether Niebuhr be a sealed book 
to him, and Arnold’s Thucydides or 
Roman history pamphlets uncut upon 
his table : Sir Gardiner, we say, has 
ventured to characterize the writer as 
“a morose old gentleman,” and his 
writing as “a laconic and ill-natured 
remark.” We feel it as a personal 
insult. That Epiphanius, depend upon 
it, was a man of sound sense, nice 
discrimination, cultivated taste, and 
expressive wit, a man who might 
almost have contributed to Maga 
certain admirable papers on aspects 
of Egypt, to which our keen sense of 
modesty would prevent us from 
alluding more explicitly. 

“He saw nothing to admire ‘ but 
the stone,’ meaning the sarcophagus,” 
saith Sir Gardiner. Well! the sar- 
cophagus is worthy of admiration, a 
grand coffin of granite, worthy to 
coffin, if heroes must be coffined, some 
far more heroic dead than the mum- 
mified fifth Rameses whom it enclosed, 
and whose title of Mi-Amun brings 
back our sheep-faced monsters from 
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Karnak unpleasantly to mind. He 
admired the sarcophagus; well, so 
did we—a great deal more than we 
admired that famous pig picture, 
which, according to Mr. Stanley, 
touched the reverend gentleman from 
Eleusis with admiring reminiscences 
of Sunday evenings at home. That 
metempsychosis was a grotesque libel 
upon the soul-subduing truths of 
judgment to come and life hereafter, 
and the pictured representation of it 
here is in admirable keeping. Osiris, 
unless we mistake, has been weighing 
the man’s actions, but the pig’s proxi- 
mity to the balance suggests a notion 
that he has just stepped out of it, and 
that a calculation of how many score 
of bacon he will cut up into, has been 
the matter in debate ; we must add, 
to the credit of the artist, that he isa 
“nate slip of a pig” enough, a credit- 
able “ boreen ;” black, with a touch 
of the “ Berkshire” apparently. 
Again, we say, we have no desire 
to indite, nor could we tolerate, a 
comic handbook to Thebes ; but his 
must be asingularly constituted mind 
upon whom the ludicrous anomalies 
of that Egyptian sacred and funereal 


art should fail to make impression. 
Hear Mr. Stanley once more, a grave 
and thoughttul tourist, if any be so :— 

** The chief thought that strikes one 
at Ipsambul and elsewhere is, the ra- 


pidity of transition in the Egyptian wor- 
ship, from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous. The gods alternate between the ma- 
jesty of antediluvian angels and the gro- 
tesqueiiess of pre-Adamite monsters. 
By what strange contradiction could the 
same sculptors and worshippers have con- 
ceived the grave and awful forms of Am- 
mon and Osiris, and the ludicrous images 
of gods in all shapes, ‘in the heavens 
and in the earth, and in the waters un- 
der the earth,’ with heads of hawk, and 
crocodile, and jackal, and ape? What 
must have been the mind and muscles of 
a nation who could worship, as at Thebes, 
in the assemblage of hundreds of colossal 
Pashts (the sacred cats)?” 


What, indeed? Only we must take 
exception at the very exception made 
in favour of the “grave and awful 
forms of Ammon and Osiris,” whose 
stupendous look of unwise solemnity 
| self-satisfaction, is to our facial 
muscles more irritating than any 
other embodiment of the grotesque. 
Those very excepted forms justify the 
profound remark of our friend Epi- 
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phanius, “there is very little to ad- 
mire about them except the stone,” 
a marvel oftentimes of cutting and of 
polishing. If there be any thing lu- 
dicrous about that carnival procession, 
not of beasts, mind you—who in their 
own brute nature, may and do have 
grace and dignity—but of men mas- 
querading in bestial masks, then what 
business have Ammon and Osiris to sit 
by and look so preternaturally solemn, 
as if their doing so did not make them 
chief tomfools of all the tomfoolery? 
Epiphanius admired the stone: well 
he might! but pray why should not 
“the stone” mean something more 
than even that admirable case of gran- 
ite? Why should it not mean the 
tunnelling and vaulting cut in the 
solid limestone, the deep descents, the 
pillared halls, the mystic side chapels, 
all that excavation which engineering 
skill and patient workman’s toil have 
carried down deeper into the bowels 
of earth than grubbing explorers have 
yet reached? That es grand, that is 
awful, that zs admirable, even for the 
children of the race that has exca- 
vated the Box tunnel, and of the cen- 
tury which is worming its way from 
Gaul into Italy, through the Alps of 
the Mont-Cenis. 

Explored by the dim light of a few 
tapers, that great subterranean laby- 
rinth, those marvellous palaces of 
death, inspire awe and admiration 
too; but once light candles enough to 
get a clear view of the paintings on 
the wall, and the sense of ridicule 
prevails, not unmingled, in many 
cases, with disgust. 

They say that out of Egyptian art 
grew the art of Greece. Perhaps it 
was so; out of that dismal procession 
of bugs, and vipers, and crocodiles, 
and little formal figures in queer caps, 
handing on the folds of monstrous 
snakes to one another, all along the 
walls of three rooms, perhaps, and up 
a staircase, where his head may be 
seen; out of these convolutions may 
have crept the terrible serpent forms 
which enlace the agonies of Laocoon 
and his hapless sons; and some of 
those funny little crocodile hunters 
may have been transformed into the 
exquisite grace of the Apollo Sauroe- 
tonos. We will not dispute the point ; 
but we will assert that the legitimate 
development of much in Egyptian art 
must needs have led by an easier and 
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straighter road to the famous willow- 
pattern on the soup-plates. 

There is an intense “Chinesery” 
about the form, the colour, the senti- 
ment of things Egyptian. We are 
quite certain that when successful 

old diggers of the “Flowery Nation” 
rom Australia, shall take to using the 
new line of steamers, vii Ceylon and 
the Red Sea, as Anglo-Australians do 
so readily ; when they, too, shall come 
holiday-touring up the Nile, the artists 
of the days of Rameses and Amu- 
noph will at last, after so many cen- 
turies, have found an appreciating and 
sympathetic public once again. We 
don’t believe in the refutation of the 
idea which once grew up about early 
Egyptian intercourse with China, and 
laugh to scorn the clumsy attempts 
to dispose of the evidence of the little 
Chinese bottles found in Egyptian 
tombs. 

Having spoken our mind so freely 
about the internal decorations of these 
kingly tombs, we beg leave to say 
that we are not of such incurious mind 
as to take no interest in that part of 
them which perpetuates what was 
once living Egypt, in the depths of 
the dead Egypt’s grave. Nothing is 
more curious, nothing more complete, 
than the detailed and full exactitude 
wherewith the arts and arms, the in- 
strumentsand adornments of peaceand 
war, of public and of private life, are 
revealed to us here on stucco, which, 
after years by the thousand, seems 
coal stiffened from under the plas- 
terer’s hand, and in colours, which we 
fancy cannot yet have dried off the 
palette of the painter. On such mat- 
ters, however, words are wasted unless 
in explanation of accompanying de- 
signs; which being the case, we will 
come up out of the tombs altogether. 
No! we won't; for even now we see 
and feel that the sun’s rays have not 
got slant enough to make things plea- 
sant outside. We therefore will sit 
ourselves down here, just far enough 
within the passage into the tomb of 
Rameses the third, to keep ourselves 
in the shade; and since, in the first 
small chamber of it, on the left, a kit- 
chen is depicted, wherein the royal 
Ramesean cooks may yet be seen, 
boiling His Majesty’s “potage aux 
lentilles,” mincing his meat, pounding 
his “pfirée,” kneading his dough, and 
crisping his biscuits, we will take the 
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hint, suggested already by our inner 
organization reproachfully, and get a 
bit of lunch: a very little bit too, 
when a refection intended to be dual 
must accommodate itself to the cray- 
ings of guests plural. This lunch for 
two was intended for the twain Hawa- 
jees of which our party consisted, the 
third of our number having gone, with 
an asinine recklessness exceeding our 
own, in such sunshine, quail shooting 
inthe lupins. Ali Dragoman, “blasé” 
on his Theban tombs, was at Luxor ; 
but we had picked up a local guide 
on this side the Nile—then there was 
a big hobbledehoy who had brought 
a goolleh of water, two small donkey 
boys in bare toes and shirt, “ Arab 
fashion, Sar;” and a little “ Araby 
maid,” their sister, on whom no en- 
treaties of ours could prevail to make 
her turn back from the weary way, 
and the scorching of whose little bare 
brown feet upon the hot limestone, 
moved our pity to the pitch, that we 
forced her at last, ‘‘ nolens volens,” to 
“get up behind” one of the beasts 
we bestrode. Poor little delicate-fea- 
tured Mariam, with wistful eyes, 
how lucky was it for thee, that we 
had stuffed a supplementary orange 
or two in our pockets at starting this 
morning. With that rich golden fruit 
in hand, which grows not up so near 
the tropic as at Thebes, thy share of 
the meal in the tombs seemed queenly 
to thee. Just as we fell-to, there ap- 
peared an eighth addition to our pic- 
nic party—a venerable ancient, whose 
bushy eyebrows and canny cast of 
feature, made him look like an old 
Scotchman, burnt brown, with a tur- 
ban on. He carried on his arm a bas- 
ket, over which a napkin was neatly 
folded, suggesting thoughts of hot 
pies, or, at any rate, of some welcome 
accession to the “provend” in hand. 
No such luck however : theneat folded 
napkin was a mummy cloth; and the 
treasures it concealed “Atteekas,” as 
he pronounced it, or “antiques” for 
sale. 

Deferring considerations of barter, 
we bid him welcome somewhat rue- 
fully, and beg the favour of his com- 
pany to lunch. Very good company, 

owever, it turned out to be, and very 
good-humouredly did he bear the fun 
which we poked at him in smashed 
Arabic—broken is too mild a word— 
concerning the genuineness and age 
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of his “atteekas.” We contrived to 
make him understand, as he produced 
his curiosities of carved wood or terra 
cotta, that we considered them, one 
and all, of home manufacture, pre- 
d by him and the two or three 
ae children, which he boasted that 
nine wives had borne him. “You 
make them, good friend, in the dull 
summer season, when there are no 
dahabeeahs up this way, and sell 
them in the livelier winter, when the 
shoal of Hawajees come up stream 
here.” Provoked, at last, by the re- 
iterated cry, “You made that one 
too!” he plunged his hand into the 
depth of the basket, and bringing up 
by its poor scanty locks of hair, the 
inning head of a human mummy, 
inquired, triumphantly, “Well, then, 
what do you call that?” ‘Ras aboo 
abook ya beebee!” we replied instan- 
ter—“The head of thy grandfather, 
ood friend!”—and then we pelted 

im with such words as “‘maléh,” salt, 
and “dokkhan,” smoke ; and, in fact, 
accused him of having “kippered” an 
immediate ancestor, amidst roars of 
laughter from the juveniles, in which, 
at last, the “auld loon” himself joined 
heartily. When gravity was some- 
what restored, we embarked upon a 
much less successful attempt to re- 
prove him seriously for the pursuit of 
that horrid body-snatching trade, 
which he defended by the grand old 
plea, “il faut que tout le monde vive, 
monsieur:” and when we endeayvour- 
ed to trouble his mind with an allu- 
sion to the indignant efreets of the 
dead, he expressed his scepticism in 
respect of “bogies,” with such a 
“canny glint” in his “ee,” and such a 
husky “preceesion” in his tone, that 
for all = spoke Arabic, we could 
almost depose to his having said— 

“Hech, sirs! gin you’re speerin’ at 
bogies, I’m no sae muckle skeered 0’ 
them. I’ve had thretty of them puir 
mummy bodies on my shelves these 
mony years—and I canna say I’ve 
been ower fashed wi’ bogies anent 
them !” 

A fine commentary, truly, upon that 
hideous caricature of immortality, 
mummification, was the basket of la- 
mentable fragments hawked about 
for sale to Frankish Hawajees by this 
old Mohammed, whose name should 
have been Malcolm. We were sorry 
enough for the hapless cotemporary 
of the Pharaohs, whose head had been 
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prepared with so much care for this 
sad fate, by the preliminary process 
of extracting the brain, carefully, 
through the nose, by a hook,—as 
you may read in the eighty-sixth 
chapter of the second book of Hero- 
dotus ;—but we were cut to the heart 
by a much more pitiful feeling of 
tenderness at beholding, among those 
desecrated relics, swathed in linen— 
whose naphtha-stained rolls could not 
conceal its little plump and rounded 
outline—the hand of an Egyptian 
baby. Poor little darling, how much 
better had thy weeping mother for- 
bidden the embalmers to do their fu- 
tile office, how much better hadst thou 
been laid unembalmed in the kindl 
bosom of earth, there gently to fulfil 
the law: “dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return !” 

Before we fairly set out upon our 
homeward way, another individual 
presented himself at the entrance of the 
tomb, who proved to be the first-born 
of old Mohammed, and cross enough 
he looked at finding his respected pa- 
rent had forestalled him in the market 
of antiquities. However, upon conver- 
sation, it appeared that he was pos- 
sessed of a little image of a certain sort, 
which we were anxious to procure; 
but the desired object was at home at 
Goorneh, and he proposed that while 
the beasts went round another way, 
with Mariam and her brothers, our- 
selves should go thither afoot, by a 
short cut which he should show us. 
Now, the defile in which these won- 
drous tombs are situate, is a regular 
“cul-de-sac ;” and as the limestone 
cliffs appeared to rise, sheer and pre- 
cipitous, wherever we cast our eyes, 
we were curious to see and profit by 
the short cut in question; we, there- 
fore, signified assent to the proposal, 
and proceeded to trudge up a zigzag 
path, which soon became a sort of 
natural ladder, leading straight u 
the face of the cliff wall. Scotch 
Mohammed climbed in the van, our- 
selves came puffing after in the centre, 
and Omar, the surly, brought up the 
rear, lower down. It was real climb- 
ing, finger and toe; if the path ex- 
isted in the olden time, we should 
imagine it was peculiar to the votaries 
of Pasht, the cat-goddess. Moham- 
med’s springiness was surprising for 
his years, more especially when one 
considers that the basket of “atteekas” 
was swinging at his back. Of this 
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fact he was perhaps himself too forget- 
ful; for, by-and-by, a vigorous jerk 
throws up into the air the grizzly 
mummy’s head, which, describing a 
rapid parabola, shoots downwards into 
the precipice. O—a! Rasak! Heads 
below, friend Omar! shouted we, as 
bounding like a cannon ball from crag 
to crag, the Pharaonic cranium shaves 
by the skull of that astonished indi- 
vidual. It was too ludicrous; the 
puzzled look of the old father from 
above, the still more puzzled look of 
his endangered son from underneath, 
the bound and rebound of the poor 
truant head, and the rattling of the 
pebbles it dislodged as it went, all set 
us off in a cruel fit of laughter, till 
we were almost in danger of tumb- 
ling off the ledge on which we rested, 
in an involuntary pursuit. 

But we had something better than 
this hearty roar to reward us for the 
scramble. Once upon the overhang- 
ing platform,we could look down,upon 
one side, into the treeless, herbless, 
sun-scorched ravine, ominous of death 
in that dried-up dusty form which it 
puts on under an Egyptian sky; whilst 
on the other, between the mountain 
on the side of which we stand and 
the distant chain with its pyramidal 
cones —shutting in the horizon by 
a screen of lilac shaded with colder 
blue—lies outstretched the magnifi- 
cent plain of Thebes, which the Nile- 
flood is bisecting, its waters redden- 
ing with the glow of sunset, almost 
as if the rod of Moses outstretched 
were turning them once more into 
blood. This is one of those noble 

anoramas which make a lasting 
impression upon the mind of the 
beholder—of which in after-days 
memory will not seldom unroll the 
map before him. Upwards and up 
we mounted from that platform, till 
far and near nothing could intervene 
to hinder the swoop of vision. We 
marvel if ever, in his lifetime, one of 
the mighty kings who slept, coffined 
in granite, in those vast sepulchral 

alleries down here beneath our feet, 

id ever come and sit him down to 
meditate upon this height at evening. 

“T am Pharaoh,” may the proud 
thought have swollen, whispering, 
“T am Pharaoh; and the dusky mil- 
lions, whose habitations are outspread 
beneath my feet, tremble at my nod 
and hang upon a smile of mine.” Oh, 
what a goodly sight was that plain 


for a great conqueror and ruler of 
men to look upon! Its natural fea- 
tures yet remain unaltered; and of its 
great and stately human edifices there 
still remain gigantic relics, numerous 
enough to let—almost to force—the 
dullest fancy to fill up the outspread 
. Fresh from those picture gal- 
eries of the old life and customs, the 
images can almost detach themselves 
from the eye on whose retina they 
linger and take their own place in the 
landscape. The tall flagstaffs may 
seem to be set up again; the gilt 
images, which tipped them to flash 
sunbeams from afar; the figured ban- 
ners to flap in the evening breeze, and 
to fall listlees as it fell. On the broad 
bosom of the river, rafts, and punts, 
and boats, and barges, whose fantastic 
shapes are still distinct upon the brain, 
might seem to dart across or to go 
slowly down; whilst intermingled 
among the white sails, here and 
there, can be distinguished the silken 
bravery, the gorgeous embroideries, 
the fringes and the tassels on the 
sails of the kingly and priestly gal- 
leys, intricate with carving and che- 
quered with gilding and colour from 
stem to stern. In the suburbs may 
be discerned the gardens laid out 
“foursquare,” as our old English Bi- 
ble language has it, with formal rows 
of cypresses and palm trees interven- 
ing; the water of whose central tank 
and parallel rills sends fitful gleams 
of reflection from amidst the matted 
green of its mantle of lotus leaves and 
fringing of papyrus. Along the great 
roads which lead to the massive Pro- 
pylea of the circuit walls of hundred- 
gated Thebes, you may track, by the 
rapid whirlwind of dust which fol- 
lows them, the course of those yaudy 
chariots ; on the heads of whose three 
steeds, galloping abreast, you ma 

catch almost the flutter of the ostrich 
plumes. The long lines of laden camels 
sidle away to let them pass; so do 
the long lines of those sadder cara- 
vans, the red-skinned, fair-haired cap- 
tives, or the woolly-headed negro chiefs 
in leopard skins, whose lively present- 
ment we have seen on the storied walls 
below, marching, bound by one long 
chain from neck to neck, guarded by 
soldiers clad in helmets of strange 
workmanship, flat steel caps and high 
conical turbans, armed with spear, 
and shield, and club, and lance, and 
bow,and daggers of cruelly varied form. 
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Great breadths of ripening corn are 
spread outside the belt of gardens in 
the suburbs, which surround the city. 
No illusion is wanting to see this: over 
that yellow dial of abundance the 
lengthening shadows of the twin co- 
lossi are marking now the rapid wane 
of day. Among the aia there 
are now, as there were doubtless then, 
thickets of acacia, where birds twitter 
and roost: groves likewise of the 
palms, which bear the date cluster, 
and the fragrant nut of the “doom.” 

One more glance at the river: up- 
wards it leads the thought into the 
far tropical forests beyond the farthest 
cataract, where roam the ponderous 
elephants, whose ivory gives panels 
for the royal throne of a Rameses, 
and where, from fabled mountains, 
run down those streams whose sand 
has given gold for the treasury of 
Rhampsinitus. Downwards, it leads 
the same thought past Memphis, and 
its subject garden ground of the fruit- 
ful Delta, to that Naucratis, where 
ships of foreign traders from acrossthe 
blue sea bring materials for the craft 
and manufacture of cunning Egyptian 
artizans—Naucratis and Pelusium, 
the Canton and Macao of this Chinese 
empire of the classic world. Ah! 
little marvel, if gazing hence, a Rame- 
ses, an Osirei, an Amunoph, felt the 
swelling and heard the whisper of the 
thought which might make a big 
heart burst, “Iam Pharaoh.” There 
lay “ No-Amon, that wassituateamon 
the rivers, that had the waters roun 
about it, whose rampart was the 
sea’ —E] Bahr, or the sea, to this day 
the native name of the great Nile 
flood—‘‘and her wall was from the 
sea.” Yes! we were sketching, but 
yesterday, down there, behind the 
cactus thicket at Luxor, the ruins of 
its majestic masonry! “Ethiopia and 
Egypt were her strength, and it was 
infinite. Put and Lubim were thy 
helpers.” “Yes! there lies No-Amon, 
and I am Pharaoh, the child of the 
Sun, ruler and lord, high exalted, shin- 
ing over all!” 

as there no warning then, no cloud 
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to bring down in the heaven of a Pha- 
raoh’s heart the heat of all this splen- 
dour? What is that great street down 
there, the leading artery of all the 
throbbing veins which verge and con- 
centre towards the heart of the great 
city? What is that line, the track of 
which the centuries have not effaced, 
which is direct as fate, though it be 
long as sometimes the stroke of fate’s 
decree? It leads from the great hall 
of Assembly down the avenues of 
sphinxes, crosses the Nile, and comes 
up hitherward. Look straight along it, 
Pharaoh! it comes from thy palace- 
gate. Look straight along; then turn, 
and see where it abuts, Here, on the 
opening of the tortuous defile; along 
the winding of which, Oh Pharaoh! 
they shall carry thee to thy tomb! 


We turned to come down; and under- 
neath our feet we noticed, and we 
stooped to pick them up, tiny sea- 
shells petrified. Exquisite their groov- 
ings, delicate beyond expression their 
volutes. They were here in the my- 
riad years, may be, before the first 
gatherings of that human society over 
an ant heap of whom Rameses did 
rule; and they came there, it may 
be, some myriad years after they had 
lain on the silted sand beneath a pri- 
meeval sea. 

Iam Pharoah! Oh! weak image of 
a Kingship of eternal might, and truth, 
and wisdom, and of a goodness of 
which least of all a Pharaonic king- 
dom was a type. 

Oh cena ruins in the plain, 
of what a littleness are ye the record ! 
Yet society, and government, and pro- 
gress,and achievement, and endurance, 
are no myths, and these tiny shells 
attest it. There isan Infinite Purpose 
over all, and an imperishable design; 
in the faith of which the creature of 
a day can say with confidence, even 
of things human— 


“ Yet I doubt not thro’ the ages one increas- 
ing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with 
the process of the suns.” 
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THE SEAMAN’S HOME. 


Wine let the venturous sea-bird roam, 
A speck on ocean’s bosom cast ; 

Touch with white breast the whiter foam, 
And shriek before the rising blast. 


But give her, when her wing is weary, 
A home beyond the clifi’s bare verge, 
That, resting in her rocky eyrie, 
Her eye may scan the rolling surge. 


Beyond where bravest sea-bird dares, 
he seaman’s eager prow has driven ; 
And far beyond the line that bears 
The mingled blue of sea and heaven, 


His ship has drifted to the gale, 

Where many a night the full round moon 
Saw but herself, and that white sail, 

O’er all the central ocean strewn. 


Where many a night each cold pale star 
Looked kindly on his lonely watch, 
Telling of cottage homes afar, 
And lattice lights beneath the thatch. 


He brought the gold of other lands, 
He braved the battle’s stormy rage ; 

Give him a home where kindly hands 
Shall rock the cradle of his age. 


No grey-haired wife may soothe his grief, 
No child may guide his tottering limb ; 
The honey on the withered leaf, 
The charms of life are not for him. 


But give him on his own loved shore 
A quiet haven, where the brawl 
Of the chafed sea shall vex no more, 

Or only come at memory’s call. 


And let some gentle pastoral tone 
Speak to his soul of pardoned sin, 

Till Mercy melt the heart of stone, 
And Hope with sorrow enters in. 


Till, as of old, when out at sea, 
His country far behind him faded, 
Some brighter isle before would be, 
With golden vales by palm trees shaded. 


So as his life fades slow and calm, 
And all of earth in distance dies, 

The land that bears the heavenly palm 
Shall break on faith’s fast closing eyes. 
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Inthe Edinburgh “Essays,” published 
in 1856, there is an essay by Andrew 
Wilson on Infanti Perduti, the moral 
of which—in the writer’s own words— 
is, that “defeat is often greater than 
victory, as involving a higher success 
than that at which the struggleraimed; 
and that to nobly die, may be called 
the first, rather than ‘the second glo- 
rious part.’ The forlorn hope of the 
assault, the martyrs of the church’s 
early patriots, the pioneers of civiliza- 
tion, discoverers of truth, and the poets 
in their misery dead, obtain at last 
the truest and most affectionate ac- 
knowledgment, even though certain 
weaklings may at times harp upon 
the theme, so as to render it distaste- 
ful to weaklings of another kind. All 
other interest taken in the past is 
poor compared with that which at- 
taches itself to a few men of high aims 
and tragic destiny.” This forlorn 
hope of truth has been a goodly band. 
Philosophy, teaching by examples, has 
a long list of those who have lost their 
lives to this world, and found them 
at last in the tardy but just recogni- 
tion of posterity, that they have not 
lved in vain. Columbus, the scarcely 
tolerated beggar, who, after twenty 
years of service to the sovereigns of 
Spain, had been left, as he said, with 
his body infirm, every hair grey, with 
his very frock taken and sold, and 
without a roof to call his own, or the 
wherewithal to pay his tavern bill; 
Camoens, sinking intoa pauper’s grave 
in Lisbon ; Dante, Burns, Chatterton, 
Rienzi, Tasso, Michael Angelo, are 
many more instances of Infanti Per- 
duti, who have found only poetic jus- 
tice—a kind of paulo-post remedy for 
present injustice. Spes et preemia in 
ambiguo—certa funera et luctus, On 
this sorry chance the forlorn hope 
have gone in—have pitted a certain 
loss against an uncertain gain; and 
were it not for posterity, and such 
recognition as that of Mr. Wilson— 
cordial, kindly, and reverent—would 
have been among the few “of all men 
most miserable.’ 

Wherever there is war there will be 


these enfans perdus. Last year, at 
the blowing up of the gates of Delhi, 
we had a fine instance, not, we trust, 
to be soon forgotten, of this most pre- 
cious (let us call it, for we dare do so), 
most divine spirit of self-sacrifice. 
Nor is it only in the cannon’s mouth 
that the Infanti Perduti seek the 
bubble reputation. Peace has its vic- 
tories, and science its martyrs, no less 
than war. Dr. Samuel Brown, of 
Edinburgh, is one of the latest in- 
stances of a life’s labour lost, in the 
too adventurous pursuit of a truth to 
which all science is tending, but which 
is yet far above our reach at present. 

Samuel Brown was the fourth and 
name-son of the founder of itinerat- 
ing libraries, and grandson of John 
Brown of the Self-interpreting Bible. 
He was born at Haddington on the 23rd 
February, 1817. He was educated at 
Haddington till 1830, when he came 
to the Edinburgh High School. He 
entered the University as a student 
of medicine in session 1832-33. In 
1837 he went to St. Petersburgh, 
where his eldest brother was then 
settled, preparatory to his completing 
his medical curriculum at Berlin. His 
hopes, however, of studying chemistry 
at Berlin, under Mitscherlich, the dis- 
coverer of the doctrine of isomorphism, 
and the able expounder of that of 
isomerism, were doomed not to be 
realized. While at St. Petersburgh he 
wasstricken down by typhus fever, fol- 
lowed by dysentery ; and in the spring 
of the following year he returned to 
Edinburgh with health greatly shat- 
tered, and with the seeds of that dis- 
ease implanted in his constitution, 
which ultimately wore out his life. 
In 1839 he graduated in medicine at 
Edinburgh, and then set himself down 
to his life-task, to extract from Nature 
her great secret, to wrestle with the 
Proteus of change and appearance, 
and discover real unity underlying 
endless variety. His first appearance 
in public was during the winter of 
1840-41, when he lectured along with 
his intimate friend, the late Professor 
Forbes—another of these Infanti Per- 
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duti of science, cut off in his prime, 
to teach us that there is something 
sublimer even than success, submis- 
sion, and sacrifice. In the autumn of 
1843 the chair of chemistry at Edin- 
burgh became vacant, and Dr. Brown 
was induced to offer himself as a can- 
didate. It is difficult for one born or 
bred south of the Tweed, to under- 
stand the keen spirit of partizanship 
with which the professorial chairs in 
Edinburgh are competed for. Preju- 
dice and calumny are freely used to 
damagea candidate’s claim. The Town 
Council are the patrons ; and it is need- 
less to say that a sound faith in the 
Westminster Confession is a much 
more intelligible claim for a candidate 
than a new theory of isomerism, or 
the philosophy of the Unconditioned. 
Edinburgh barely escaped the dis- 
grace of rejecting Sir William Hamil- 
ton from the chair of logic and meta- 
ore. A coalition “had united in 
avour of an individual, who, if elect- 
ed, would advance the interests of 
pure and undefiled religion.” The 
odium theologium was set to work 
with such effect, that Sir William 
Hamilton was barely elected with a 
majority of four votes. In the esti- 
mation of that respectable body of 
tradesmen, who, by some ill-chance, 
are periodically set to measure minds 
as they would ells of cloth, the first 
thinker of the age was hardly prefer- 
red to a pleasing and popular writer, 
whose Saturday evening is an easy 
and happy innovation in the style of 
lay sermons. 

Before such a tribunal Dr. Brown 
———- as a candidate for the chair 
of chemistry. To make his mischance 
more signal, he was induced, or driven 
(it is uncertain which), to stake his 
claims on the success of a very doubt- 
ful and hasty experiment, on the 
isomerism of carbon and silicon. He 
asserted that carbon and silicon were 
transmutable, and was met with the 
taunt that he was an alchymist, and he 
was denounced in a letter to the Town 
Council as a charlatan and an impos- 
tor, even before the pretence of testing 
his processes experimentally had been 
= through. The result of this, his 

asty challenge,issoontold. Dr. Brown 
submitted his process to Sir Robert 
Kane, and repaired to Dublin, where, 
on experiment, it signally failed. No 
silicon was extracted from carbon— 
the old dream of the transmutability 
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of matter was to prove a dream to 
this, and, perhaps, to many a genera- 
tion to come, and Dr. Brown, who 
staked his claims to the chair of che- 
mistry on the cast of an uncertain 
experiment, retired from the field, and 
Dr. Gregory was elected Professor. 

In judging of Brown’s hypothesis 
of the transmutability of matter, the 
Town Council forgot, if they had ever 
heard, the wise sentiment of Cole- 
ridge—“ There are errors which no 
wise man will treat with derision, 
lest they should be the reflection of 
some great truth yet below the hori- 
zon.” At the same time it is but jus- 
tice to say that the Council could 
hardly have decided otherwise. In 
the inductive sciences hypothesis can 
only work chained to the oar of ex- 

eriment. If the poet (for such Dr. 

rown was ina remarkable degree) 
chafes at this galley slave existence, 
and attempts to escape, he must pay 
the forfeit with his life. Hypotheses 
non fingo is the constant motto of 
Newton. He sounds his way over 
the perilous sea of discovery—the 
lead is never out of his hands, for the 
whole intellectual coast is reefed with 
sunken rocks, and one hour off the 
watch will make shipwreck of the 
bravest theorist that ever explored 
the unknown. 

Dr. Brown had staked his preter- 
sions to the chair of chemistry on a 
venture, and now nothing remained 
but to retire. He withdrew into his 
laboratory, and his life there during 
the few remaining years of health 
and strength was as strange as that 
of any recluse of the middle ages in 
search of the philosopher’s stone. He 
has written his own i in the 
following lines, which we quote from 
the memoir inserted in the North 
British Review in February, 1857 :— 

“MY LABORATORY. 

“Tt has been my shifting tent, 

Here to-day, to-morrow there, 
Where my impassioned life is spent, 
Still in burning hope and prayer. 
Here I ate my daily bread, 
Studied, writ down all conceptions 
Fast that hurried through this head, 
Aching, giving them receptions, 
Like a rigid judge severe, 

Trying this one in the roar 

Of the furnace fierce, austere ; 

That one fondly watching o’er, 
Fried in golden crucible 

Hung in milder spirit-flame, 
Seeking all deducible 

Truth may glow within the same ; 
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And another realising 

By cunning, wooing flattery, 
Teasing, ceaseless tantalizing 

Of still galvanic battery ; 

Then I've laid me down and slept, 
Ay, and often too have wept, 

All within my stifling tent, 

Study, rest-worn place of toil, 
Temple, too, where I have lent 
All my days to noble moil. 
Shifting, homeless, blessed tent, 
Here to-day, to-morrow there, 
Where my impassioned life is spent, 
Still in burning hope and prayer.” 


Little more remains to be told ; the 
outer life was still and uneventful. 
He carried his death within him, we 
are told, in the form of an internal 
disease, necessitating pain of the 
sharpest and steadiest kind. For seven 
long years he was probably never for 
an hour, except in sleep, free from 

ain, and often in extreme agony— 
his existence being, in fact, little else 
than the fulfilling of his capacity of 
suffering. What is the clue to this 
mystery? What is there in the inner 
life to compensate for a life of pain, 
disappointment, death? Wherefore 
this monotony of misery ? 

The answer is found in the inner 
life of his later years, before whose 
sacred confines we reverently pause. 
Who can lift the veil, and tell the ex- 
ercises of such a spirit? Perhaps he 
had sought and found, as he thought, 
God hiding himself underneath the 
fair form of nature; perhaps he had 
dreamed of the alle geist, or All Spirit 
in nature, and now he had to learn 
the lesson which nature taught to 
Job—* Whence, then, cometh wisdom, 
and where is the place of understand- 
ing? The depth saith it is not in me, 
and the sea saith it is not with me.” 
Nature to the soul in anguish has no 
voice to tell of the Father. Show us 
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the Father and it sufficeth; but on 
these 


“ great altar stairs, 
Which lead from darkness up to God,” 


she cannot guide our steps ; she rather 
leads away from the spirit-world and 
from God the Father of spirits. Such 
was Job’s experience, and such, we 
feel, was Dr. Brown’s in after years.* 
He had to learn that there was some- 
thing sublimer than success—even 
submission. The words addressed to 
him by a revered correspondent, “thy 
will be done is better than health ;” 
better even than the chair of che- 
mistry, or the atomic hypothesis de- 
monstrated, is the clue to this mystery 
of many years of pain and disappoint- 
ment. God is to be found in the 
spirit-world, not the world of nature, 
and that by trials and crosses which 
drive us out of the one to take refuge 
in the other. When as a boy, not 
knowing perhaps the full meaning of 
the words, or:-why he did it, he 
sketched in his laboratory a cross, 
with the symbol, “ perfect through 
suffering,’ he was anticipating his 
whole after-life. It was one long 
discipline—a perfecting through suf- 
fering. His spirit was educated in 
its proper study, the knowledge of 
God, by being put back from its 
favourite study, the knowledge of 
nature. May we not indulge the 
thought that now the balance is 
righted, and now that God is supreme 
in the soul, that soul will be let loose 
again upon nature when clothed again 
with an incorruptible’ and a glorious 
body. Nature and spirit will then 
be in perfect harmony, as they are 
not now. He will then see God in 
every thing, and every thing in God ; 
and he will learn that the discipline 


* The following sonnet of Dr. Brown reveals the secret of this conflict :— 


** Long have I studied nature, as thou know’st, 
First as my queenly mistress and supreme, 
Then as my beauteous foe, although a dream, 

Now as my equal, sister, and my boast. 
My sister now 7. all-confiding host, 


Her various se 


my various entertainment, 


But doomed, they say, to shrivel and be lost, 
A thing beyond the eye of ascertainment, 
And therefore all unwelcome t> my soul. 
She may be younger, for my first-born brother, 


Iam 


My joint heir, said, who ne'er traduced another, 
before the world began to roll. 


O Jesus, keep my trembling soul above, 
My sister almost hurts me with her love”! 
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was not too harsh which forbad him 
those studies too soon, or the time 
lost when he was withdrawn from 
the laboratory to the sick chamber, 
from nature-world to the spirit-world. 

The history of the atomic theory, 
to elucidate which Dr. Brown’s scien- 
tificlife was devoted, will give a mean- 
ing to those labours which no piece 
of biography could. It is but fair to 

remise that in dealing with Dr. 

rown’s hypothesis we are not deal- 
ing with some upstart theory of yes- 
terday, born from the unlawful union 
of Scotch metaphysics with English 
chemistry. The atomic theory has a 

digree of its own, as old as the 
reek physicists, and probably a good 
deal older. It claims a part in the 
world’s history, for the atomic theory 
existed before Christ as well as since, 
and Christ’s coming has cut the his- 
tory of chemistry into two parts, in 
like wise as it has cut the world’s 
history into two. Before Christ the 
atomic theory was supposed to favour 
Atheism. Now-a-days the law of 
atoms and forms only awaits its Paley 
to be pressed into the evidences of 
design. To do justice, then, to Dr. 
Brown’s statements of the atomic 
theory, it is right to glance first at 
its history. 

It appears that the theory of ulti- 
mate atoms, in opposition to the 
idealism prevalent in the East, was 
very early promulgated among the 
Hindoos. To those who asserted that 
all things were a vain show and ap- 
pearance, and who denied the exist- 
ence of matter, there was only one 
reply—to beat idealism with its own 
weapons, and assert a counter-ideal- 
ism of atoms, invisible, indestructible. 
The atom was thus the exact coun- 
terpart of the soul, and to those who 
asserted there is no substance in mat- 
ter but the soul, realists replied, yes, 
but that soul or substance of matter 
is theatom. Passing by these Eastern 
metaphysics, we come to the Greek 
ny atone The atomic theory taught 

y Democritus was an inference from 
the ———- of heavenly to that 
of earthly bodies. It was Denio- 
critus who first taught proud science 
to stray 


“ Far as the solar walk or milky way,” 


and with no power of penetrat- 
ing space keener than his own keen 
though naked eye, he resolved the ga- 
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7 into a cluster of stars—so packed 
and pressed together as to seem one 
sheet of light, but in reality made up 
of innumerable stars, holding their 
own courses, and widely separated 
from each other in the depths of the 
blue firmament. It was a grand con- 
jecture thus to discern points of light 
and spaces between, where the un- 
taught eye only saw a smooth surface, 
and it was but one step more to ex- 
tend this conjecture from celestial to 
terrestrial physics. The sky was spread 
over with atoms of light, with dark 
spaces between, and so close pressed 
were these atoms that they seemed 
to touch. What else was the compo- 
sition of matter below, but that com- 
bination of atoms and spaces? True, 
that matter seemed solid, but so the 
stars seemed to touch, and we saw no 
spaces between. It was a brilliant 
conjecture, but barren of all further 
results in the then state of science. 
Neither chemistry nor astronomy 
were sufficiently advanced to help 
each other by their mutual discoveries, 
and, therefore, the atomic theory of 
Democritus soon fell from its use in 
science into its abuse in theology. In 
the hands of Epicurus, and later again 
of Lucretius, the atomic theory became 
an hypothesis to account for the 
world without amaker. The fortuit- 
ous concurrence of atoms has made 
noise enough in its day without call- 
ing for further mention on our part. 
We would not stir these venerable 
tomes of Cudworth, or raise the theo- 
logical dust by one breath of contro- 
versy. Epicurus’ atoms now rest in 
peace, and mingle their dust with that 
of the intellectual system of the uni- 
verse. The atomic theory has long 
since recanted its early errors of Athe- 
ism—the molecular theories of Fara- 
day or Dalton are no more like the 
old atoms of Epicurus, with their for- 
tuitous concurrence, than the images 
of Gog and Magog in the Guildhall 
are to the grim wicker-work idols of 
the ancient Britons: all they have in 
common is the name—the atom of the 
Atheist is but the Macni nominis 
umbra. 

Dr. Brown is right, then, in marking 
off the two epochs of the atomic theory 
as B.C. a7 P.C. Before Christ, 
the atomist was either a downright 
Atheist, as Epicurus, or at best a cos- 
mogonist, like Plato, who speaks of 
atoms as cocternal with God. The 
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stars were universally held to be im- 
mortal and blessed gods—they were 
pure essences, the abodes of the in- 
visible gods. If the particles of earth 
were also eternal and indivisible, with 
8 between them, like the stars in 

e firmament, it was easy to see that 
atoms, too, were divine. Deity was 
thus immanent in matter, every atom 
was the abode of its own god, as every 
star was the home of a star-god ; and 
the fortuitous concurrence of these 
atoms, ridiculous as it may seem to 
us, was by no means so ridiculous to 
minds accustomed to the thought of 
a commonwealth of gods, dwelling 
each in his own star in the sky, but 
acting in concert under the law of a 
great unknown God or Necessity. 

It is unnecessary to remind the 
reader how unlike this star-god dust- 
god theory of the ancients is to the 
modern chemistry of atoms. It is 
right to repeat, however, that ours is 
Christian chemistry. As Dr. Brown 
says :— 


«The atomic theory of the nineteenth 
century after Christ is characterized and 
distinguished from that which preceded 
our era by three notable things—but 
first and foremost by one glorious pecu- 
liarity: and the glory is of aright Chris- 
tian kind, being no other than the grace 
of humility. It does not overween—it 
does not dictate—it is not oracular. It 
comes forward knowing that it is a hypo- 
thesis. It offers itself as a sufficing ex- 
planation of all known phenomena at 
all related to its idea. It claims no 
divine rights as a revelation of genius, 
nor professes to be demonstrable after 
the manner of a geometrical or logical 
truth. It simply advances as an exceed- 
ingly probable proposition, willing to 
rest its reception as such on the amazing 
number of things it renders coherent and 
intelligible. Like the theory of celestial 
gravitation, it is its simple plea, that it 
explains every thing. Its more ardent 
advocates, indeed, are not slow to avow 
their conviction that the mass of such 
presumptive evidence in its favour is so 
strong that only the ignorant or the fool 
can resist its force. This may be very true 
for any thing that we know to the con- 
trary; but the wise and positive chemist 
will always consider and adduce the 
atomic theory as a venerable and mar- 
vellous hypothesis, which is likely to be 
the very truth of nature, but neither 
recognisable as such by sense, nor de- 
monstrable by reason, yet conceived, 
defined, tended, cherished, and continu- 
ally eyed with hope, not only as the all- 
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sufficient rationale of his young though 
gigantic science, but also as the organ 
of advancing discovery. As for the idea 
of it, he will frankly confess that it 
is none of ours—it came down to us 
from the schools of Greece—but as for 
its application to the present and prac- 
tical affairs of the laboratory, he will 
use it as not abusing it, being bent upon 
the excavation of new particulars, more 
than on the contemplation of old and 
even everlasting universals. At all 
events, whatever be his living thought 
as a man, such is bound to be his formal 
judgment and sentence as a methodolo- 
gist, or professor and practitioner of the 
logic of chemistry. The man of inves- 
tigation must be as wary in his walk and 
conversation as a woman—in their se- 
veral worlds, neither honest impulse and 
intention, nor yet the poetic science of 
eloquence and love will suffice. The very 
appearance of evil must be shunned, 
because sinister appearances, argue sinis- 
ter causes of some sort, as surely as the 
shadow brings its substance.” 


In this last sentence we have an 
intimation of the peculiar odiwm 
theologium which’ greeted the atomic 
theory on its revival two centuries or 
more ago. Thespirit of Atheism had 
long been laid, but its ghost was 
raised again to trouble modern Chris- 
tendom, when the Cartesians revived 
the old atomic theory. On the one 
hand the atomicians asserted, with 
Newton at their head, that if the in- 
visible but extant particles “compos- 
ing the framework of sensible matter 
were not adamantine and perdurable, 
but divisible, they should wax old 
and crumbling, perhaps get cracked, 
and the nature of the bodily shapes 
depending on their agglutination be 
thereby changed ; whereas earth, air, 
and water are as fair and full as ever.” 
“Water and earth,” said Newton, 
“composed of old worn particles, 
would not be of the same nature and 
texture now, with water and earth 
composed of entire particles at the 
beginning.” 

n the other hand, the mathemati- 
cians urged that whatever has dimen- 
sions—as the atom was defined to be 
a solid little nucleus, the minim of 
matter, a hard kernel of the smallest 
conceivable dimensions—was made 
up of parts. The atom thus possess- 
ed length, breadth, and thickness, 
cotild be halved, quartered, and divid- 
ed so on, ad infinitum. 

Nothing can be clearer than Dr. 
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Brown’s clue to this metaphysical 
tangle. 


‘*The first thing,” he says, ‘‘ which 
strikes themodern critic is the now patent 
fact that the disputants did not argue in 
answer to one another at all. The ma- 
thematicians came down, and that with 
a vengeance, from the idea of space to 
the fact of nature—the physicists struck 
right up from the fact of nature to the 
idea of space, and, therefore, they crossed 
swords without touching one another. 
A hit was impossible betwixt them. 
Although they stood opposed to one an- 
other, they stood aside, and each fought 
his own shadow—an easy foeman, be- 
cause dealing no blows, and yet a trou- 
blesome combatant, being always ready 
to stand up in another play of arms.” 


The mathematicians and physicists 
striking across each other, the one 
reasoning from the idea of space to the 
fact of nature, the other from the 
fact of nature to the idea of space— 
the thought is not a new one, as we 
have met it before in Coleridge ; but 
Dr. Brown’s application of it is ap- 
propriate if not quite original, and it 
certainly helps to solve one of the 
antecedent objections which is put 
forward to the reception of the atomic 
hypothesis. A writer in the Satur- 
day Review thus objected to this 
theory a few months ago, that the 
objections to the existence of atoms 
are metaphysical rather than physical, 
that we cannot conceive of indivisible 
matter—in a word, that our idea of 
space contradicts the asserted facts 
of nature. The difficulty is at once 
got rid of, if we admit our opponents’ 
a frankly and without reserve. 

e do not dispute the mathematical 
or metaphysical divisibility of matter 
ad infinitum. All we assert is, that 
atoms are ‘particles not divided by 
the forces which divide their aggre- 
gates. No mechanical force what- 
ever can divide a compound particle 
into its component atoms, no chemical 
force whatever can divide a single 
atom. Mechanical forces divide the 
aggregate of compound atoms, che- 
mical forces of simple atoms, but the 
true atom is indivisible by such forces 
—for why? Here Berzelius’ defini- 
tion comes to our help, to eke out our 
conception of what the atom is: it is 
itself a centre of force. The atom 
meets force with force; it is indivisible; 
not because inherently so by some 
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mysterious attribute imparted to it 
from the beginning, but because it is 
surrounded by something we cannot 
dissipate—an atmosphere we cannot 
evaporate. 

The difficulty of supposing atoms 
other than as solid nuclei, seems to 
be this—that if atoms do not possess 
bulk, how can they communicate bulk 
to the form they produce by aggre- 
gation. This was Newton’s reason 
for defining the atom as a solid nu- 
cleus, a conception of the atom open 
to all the objections noticed above. 
But is it necessary to conceive of the 
atom as possessing bulk, in order to 
produce hulk t If a number of self- 
repulsive points, centres that is of 
force, be granted, there is at once 

roduced an extended substance. As 

r. Brown aptly illustrates it— 


‘*If the central point in that sphere 
which a curved hand can embrace, were 
suddenly endowed with the irresistible 
power of repelling my fingers through 
three inches of spheral diameter, it were 
the same as if a three-inch ball of ada- 
mant were thrust into my grasp.” 


There are three classes of facts 
which this atomic hypothesis helps to 
explain—mechanical, chemical, and 
astronomical. 

First, it explains the common and 
familiar fact, that it is the property 
of heat to expand, and of cold to con- 
tract bodies.. It is evident at first 
sight, that heat and cold cannot both 
be entities—that if heat is a positive 
property of bodies, cold is only the 
negation of heat. No sensible mind 
can hypostatise both, and suppose 
heat = cold alternately chasing each 
other in and out of bodies, one spirit 
driving out another spirit, as in the 
Hindoo fable the demons and gods 
pursued each other through the sky— 
the eclipse and the sun eclipsed being 
jealous rivals and gods. 

Assuming, then, that heat is the 
positive property of matter, and cold 
only the privation of heat, we observe 
that under the action of heat bodies 
expand, and pass by regular grada- 
tions from a fixed state as solids, to 
one less fixed as fluids, and at last 
into the least fixed state of all, the 
gaseous, where it seems that the dis- 
tensive force of heat cannot further 
act. By a remarkable law of gaseous 
diffusion, we find that masses of gasi- 
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form matter silently enter, diffuse 
their volume till they have become a 
homogeneous volume. Thus beyond 
the gaseous state it seems that we 
cannot expand matter by heat. It is 
then reduced to its most attenuated 
form, and the tendency of its particles 
or atoms (we assume here the hypo- 
thesis), to repel each other then ceases, 
and they begin to be attracted towards 
the particles of any other gasiform 
matter. It follows from this, that 
solid, liquid, gaseous, are not absolute 
states of matter, but only measures of 
the quantity of heat which each body 
contains. It is now known that a 

may be contracted by cold to the 
fiquid state, a liquid to the solid state, 
and the reverse. “Sulphuretted hy- 
drogen is crushed in frigid, strong 
tubes, into a yellow liquor ; fixed air 
is compressed into a snow-ball, and 
tossed from glove to glove in our lec- 
ture rooms; solid zinc is melted, 
changed into dry steam or gaseous 
metal, and distilled like any alchemi- 
cal spirit.” Now, what is the mean- 
ing of our words, when we say that it 
is the property of heat to expand 
bodies? Let us have done with meta- 
physics, and account if we can for this 
property, by seeing whether it is the 
peculium of the body itself, or the 
ct that enters it. Suum cuique. 
But what right has heat to such a 
property? The old days of phlogis- 
ton are gone for ever. Lavoisier has 
dephlogisticated our chemical books 
these sixty years. But the fact of heat 
expanding remains to be accounted 
for. This is done by a generalization 
second only to that of Newton, and 
like itin many ways. Newton taught 
a universal attraction of bodies to each 
other. The new chemistry teaches a 
universal repulsion. Heat enters a 
body (we are fain here to hypostatise 
heat from the feebleness of language, 
and the want of precision in the hypo- 
thesis in its present immature state), 
that heat excites the repulsive force 
which all atoms exert towards each 
other, or rather it disturbs the equi- 
librium of their present state of repul- 
sion. The body begins to aetatt or 
the atoms to fly apart from each other, 
and this as it passes from the solid to 
the fluid, and the fluid to the gaseous, 
at an immensely accelerated rate. 
Assume the unit of repulsion of the 
atoms of water, 1,700 is the repulsion 
of the atoms of steam from each other, 
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for its bulk has increased in the ratio 
of 1 to 1,700. The atomic hypothesis 
accounts for all the phenomena of 
heat, and is the only hypothesis which 
does so; therefore, if the phenomena 
be true, that is, if all bodies are sus- 
ceptible of these changes under the 
action of heat ; if we can liquefy what 
used to be called permanent gases, and 
even solidify the same, it follows that 
all matter is composed of atoms or 
fixed points, so related to each other, 
that the spaces between them may be 
contracted or expanded within certain 
definite limits, these limits being prac- 
tically beyond our reach, though theo- 
retically conceivable ; it being conceiv- 
able on the one hand (as Newton said 
he could do if master of heat), to 
shrivel the world up into anut-shell, or 
to expand it into a filmy body greater 
than the whole solar system. 

The second class of facts which this 
hypothesis reconciles, belong to the 
region of astronomy. It has been 
proved by certain optical phenomena, 
connected with the invisibility of the 
fourth satellite of Jupiter, a out 
of sight by position, that the terrestrial 
atmosphere is limited in extent. It 
ceases at a short distance from the 
earth, and a vacuum which nature 
was said to abhor, probably exists 
between us and our neighbours, the 
sun, moon, and stars. Yet air has a 
tendency to expand. Put an inch of 
air into a vacuum of athousand inches, 
space, and it straightway dilates to 
fill the vacuum. But the atmosphere 
grows thinner and thinner the higher 
we rise from the earth, and at last 
ceases altogether, when the particles 
of air have reached their extreme of 
tenuity. It is evident that of the two 
suppositions, the one the infinite 
divisibility of matter, the other the 
existence of ultimate atoms, both can- 
not be true—the one excludes the 
other. Now, matter is not infinitely 
divisible ; for air, contrary to its usual 
law of expansion, ceases to rise beyond 
a certain point of tenuity; the other 
hypothesis, then, must be accepted as 
the true one, that the particles of air 
consist of ultimate atoms; that after 
exhausting their heat, or force of re- 
pulsion in the upper atmosphere, lie 
on the edge of a vacuum which they 
are unable to fill or enter into. 

But it is to the laws of chemistry 
that the atomic hypothesis looks for 
its completest confirmation. Dalton’s 
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law of definite proportions may be 

said, indeed, to have suggested the 

ena, in its modern shape at 
t. 


eas’ 

The theory of atoms, to help out 
Epicurus’ conception—a world that 
made itself,—would find little favour 
in our days, when science and religion 
both sing in antiphon—“ It is He that 
hath made us, and not we ourselves.” 
Even Newton’s plea for the existence 
of atoms, that otherwise the water 
and earth would be composed of old 
worn particles, must be passed by as a 
piece of metaphysics patched on to an 
old coat of physics, “whereby the 
rent is made worse.” But what 
neither Epicurus or Newton could do, 
Dalton has done. He has forced on us 
the conception of atoms to account 
for the fact of the combination of 
elements in single and multiple pro- 
portions of each other. There is a 
numerical harmony in atoms as in 
stars and systems, and Pythagoras 
never taught the mystical properties 
of number so strange as those which 
Dalton’s law discloses. In face of 
Dalton’s law we must hypostatise 
atoms; it is a necessity of language, 
almost of thought. When I say 1 H 
+8 O=water, I assert a fact, not 
merely a formula. It is not like the 
binomial theorem for instance, a mere 
form of notation—something that is 
purely subjective. It is a formula, it 
is true—an equation between certain 
units of oxygen and hydrogen and an 
unit of water, but it is more than an 
equation. The water is a substance 
(for here we have nothing to say to 
that German idealism which denies 
the existence of aught beyond the 
mind and its perceptions of matter), 
and just as substantial are the oxygen 
and hydrogen, every nine parts of 
which make up the unit of water. 
Water, then, must have its eight 
weights of oxygen to every weight of 
hydrogen ; it will not take one more 
or less. The why and the wherefore 
of this we cannot tell at present, but 
the fact is so. And what are these 
eight weights but tight atoms? We 
are brought to a stand still in chemis- 
try if we do not adopt the theory of 
atoms. Human nature is too strong 
for idealism—numbers are always 
numbers of something. If O and 
glided into each other anyhow ; if we 
could put a little more O into the 
composition of water, as a cook shreds 
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her flour or spice in a pie, then the 
ultimate form.of matter might be a 
kind of dough—a chaos, without form 
and void, as all ancient philosophers 
dreamed of. But since there is neither 
“more” nor “less” in matter, ele- 
ments only combining in certain ratios, 
it follows that there is just so much 
in the compound because there are so 
many elements. Much and many are 
not two different ideas. There is 
“much of a muchness” in every unit 
of water, because so many O’s met 
one H. A centurion implies the com- 
mand of ahundred men. A company 
of soldiers is a definite idea ; the num- 
beris definite, and soit defines one idea. 
And so with matter, it is spread out 
before us “by companies.” Some 
elements are captains of ten, others 
captains of fifty, and soon. Hydro- 
gen sometimes meets eight weights of 
oxygen; it then is water. Again, it 
is put in command of sixteen weights 
of oxygen, and it becomes the deut- 
oxide of hydrogen. What is the 
meaning of 8, 16, 24, 32, in the case 
of combination of elements? As on 
a parade ground we never speak of 
masses of men, but of squads, com- 
panies, regiments, brigades, so in che- 
mistry. But no officer forgets that 
these squads and companies are made 
up of soldiers. At a council of war, 
pins on a map will do as well as di- 
visions of men, but in the field all 
this abstraction ceases—“ a man’s a 
man for a’ that.” So in chemistry, all 
we have to say is to the ratio of ele- 
ments. But when we come to fact 
we are bound to say what we mean 
by eight weights of oxygen combining 
with one of hydrogen. There can be 
no other explanation than this—that 
for every atom of hydrogen eight 
atoms of oxygen must be added to 
produce water. The definiteness of 
the guantity obliges us to think of a 
definiteness in the quality of oxygen, 
viz., as not divisible beyond a certain 
point, and that point we call its atom. 
The difference between one man 
and another is not that one general- 
izes and the other not, but that one 
eneralizes well and the other ill. 
ome men, the Pharisees of fact, pride 
themselves that they are not as other 
men, oreven as this poor pert chemist, 
Dr. Brown—a theorist. Such men are 
in truth the most desperate theorisers 
of all. For to all facts, even the yel- 
low primrose of Peter Bell, an idea 
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must underlie. The fact is the same 
to all ; the idea makes the difference 
between man and man. Not toidealize 
a fact is not to think of it at all. Facts 
are stubborn things to all of us, but 
especially to the man who rejects all 
hypothesis ; for without the aid of hy- 
pothesis, sensible facts are but as those 
stones that some mocking fiend com- 
mands us to make bread. The man 
“who has no nonsense about him,” 
“who takes men as he finds them,” 
is a philosopher, but of the baser sort : 
he believes in duplicity and knavery, 
not in virtue and goodness. So in 
the same way those who take facts as 
they come to hand, reason upon them 
after a fashion, but it is the reason 
of a dog, who follows his nose, and 
therefore is easily put off the scent by 
a false trail. Nature has nothing to 
reveal to those who do not cross- 
question her. We must wrestle with 
her as with Proteus, who was not to 
be caught in the first disguise. The 
god of change became a river, and a 
tree, and a shaggy boar, and a hun- 
dred other horrid shapes, before he 
was caught at last, and confessed his 
secret. Nature must be thus grap- 
pled in the arms of hypothesis; like 
the oiled wrestler, she will slip from 
us times out of number, but persevere 
and she must give in. From the 
study of forms we shall follow her to 
the latent process of Bacon, and from 
the latent process up to the latent 
schematism, her last retreat of all. 
Courage, brave wrestler! Never de- 
spair because tamer minds taunt you 
as an alchymist, not a chemist—be- 
cause your generalizations appear too 
wide for the contracted vision of those 
who censure them. If you are a dis- 
coverer you must sit alone like Co- 
lumbus, and watch, amid a murmur- 
ing, half-mutinous crew, the flight of 
birds and the drift of weeds from the 
far-off continent. Your time is by- 
and-by; if you can wait, success is 
certain. Should you even sink on 
the voyage, you have lost your life, 
but not the discovery, which is dearer 
than life. Others will take it u 

after you, and when they succeed, 
you too will not be forgotten. The 
promise of Dr. Brown’s life was never 
realized. We called him one of the 
Infanti Perduti of science ; but a ge- 
nerous critic will love him for the 
truths he has anticipated. All poetry 
is of the essence of prophecy; it 
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reaches forward into the future ; it 
believes in a divine order and plan 
when all is confusion and strife of 
tongues, and proclaims that that di- 
vine order must some day or other 
assert itself. Such a poet was Dr. 
Brown. He has written so little that 
he must shrink into a very modest 
corner among the minor poets, if he 
is to be judged as a composer in verse. 
“* Many are poets who have never penned 
Their inspirations, and I think the best.” 


But the few sonnets he has written 
are to our taste the truest utterances 
of poetic feeling that ever took the 
shape of the sonnet. Mediocrity in 
poetry is impossible, for all verse is 
either above or below an ideal stand- 
ard set up by every reader for him- 
self. One or two of these sonnets of 
Dr. Brown are so far above that 
standard, that we know of nothing 
like them in the language. Neither 
George Herbert nor Wordsworth, our 
two most stately sonneteers, have any 
thing which rises to the same majesty 
of thought or feeling. We fear we 
shall seem over partial, and so leave 
the reader to judge for himself. 

Under the title, “The Humanities 
of Science,” Dr. Brown has strung a 
necklace of fifteen sonnets on astro- 
nomy, every one of which is a diamond 
worth a minor poet’s ransom. Take 
the three first—“ The Hebrew,” “The 
Persian,” “The Greek :’— 


“THE HEBREW. 


When David or his sire, *tis all the same, 
Sat long ago upon a purple hill, 

Watching his sinless flock from nightly ill, 

The golden sun went down—the pale moon 

came, 

A slender crescent woven of silver flame ; 
And one by one at first, then ten by ten, 
The stars slipped out, and in and out again, 

Until a thonaaed pranked the sapphire frame, 
Some red, some blue, and thas like the 

moon, 
And also some like little suns at noon. 
He knew them well, although unknown by 


name, 
They shone all night for love, and not for 
fame. 
Lord, what is man, he cried, that such a 
choir 
Should overwatch him thus with eyes of 
fire!” , 


“THE PERSIAN. 
Drunk with the wine of life, and blind with 


leaves 
He plucked in Eden to adorn his head, 
The shepherd soon forgot his Lord, and 


said, 
J cannot see my God . . the soul deceives, 
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He staggered on amid the tawny sheaves, 
Grape clusters ruddy, and sleek cattle bred 
Among the corn and wine, his senses fed 

Unto intoxication, not his soul; 

But — still came, and came with cool- 
ing breath, 

And sighed, “ Look up, O red-eyed Sip-to- 
death, 

sa and fond he worshipped her, and 

stole 
A slave's quick glances at the glories spread 
In — sublime above his spheral head. 

Man first forgets, then doubts, then mis- 
believes,” 

‘*THE GREEK. 

At length two wandering angels reached the 

ground, 
And dwelt like gods among the Dorian race, 
Imagination winged, of radiant face, 
With art well skilled all boundless things to 
bound, 
And mould them into shapes poor man 
could love. 

The twain transformed the world into a poem, 

And s0 it is a piece without a proem; 

But those light-hearted Greeks the heavens 
above 

With nought but festive grace did compass 

round, 
They sported with the signs and called them 
names 

For them the sun Herculean footsteps trod, 
The sky a play-ground, and the seasons 

mes. 

O Greece! I loved thee dearly, ’till I found 

Thine arts did but conceal an unknown 


God.” 


The astronomical sonnets touch on 
the age of Ptolemy, of Copernicus, of 
Kepler, and of Newton. The two 
sonnets on Herschel are quite unique 
for their depth of thought and beauty 
of language. All that has been writ- 
ten on the plurality of worlds is here 
anticipated, if the controversy is not 
set at rest :— 

‘** HERSCHEL, 
But who is this that spurns the solar day, 

And treads with buoyant feet yon ether 

thin? 

An eye outside his eye, and one within, 

The dim of night grows clear before his ray. 
Three-sighted mortal! Is the milky way 

A single thing, a crystal made of stars, 

A separate gem among celestial spars, 
Within whose glittering bounds our earth 

doth play 

A tiny part, and like an atom shines, 

Yet seeks and so runs round a sparkling dot? 
Poor little world, and poorer still our lot, 
Were reason not a power beyond the 
suns— 
Eternal thanks to Herschel and to Thought, 
The widening reach of sense the soul out- 
runs, 
iL 
Full-hearted swimmer on the ambient main ! 

Our firmament behind, one billow past, 

The starry surge will never yield a last. 
Onward they sound for ever, their refrain 
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Not to be caught or written down. In vain 
Shall man, ay, or archangel, struggle o'er 
Their gleaming crests to find a further 

shore. 

Coast there is none, nor sky, nor pleasant 
rain, 

No usual limit, no accustomed thing, 
Nothing but glory, glory poured until 
Infinity is full. Back venturous will 

Back to our homely rock, and with thee bring 

This word of truth from space, for me to sing, 
*Tis all too little yet poor man to fill.” 


We cannot close these lectures of 
Dr. Brown without some reflections 
on the religious conclusions to which 
they lead. His was a spirit too deeply 
touched with a sense of the Tnvisible 
and Eternal to dwell contented in the 
slough of Positivism. The last words 
of his last sonnet are these :— 

** Tt might appear 

That all the firmaments ohalios dion 

Circling the throne of Him whose only bar 
Is hisown making. Nay, that Heaven is near, 

God is the present soul of every star, 

His central home is here as well as there.” 


The thought, God is in space and 
space in God, that atoms and worlds 
are wheeling round by the same force, 
and that the breath of His Spirit is 
the life of all things, and His will 
the source of universal motion, is a 
thought that overwhelms the mind, 
and constrains us to say, as Jacob at 
Bethel, “Behold God is here, and I 
knew it not.” 

It leads to a very simple but sub- 
lime view of the universe. Instead 
of indivisible nuclei (of whose exist- 
ence the less said the better, for here 
we are using words without know- 
ledge) there is an indivisible bond be- 
tween matter and force. As we know 
of nothing by itself, so we can neither 
understand matter or force absolutely, 
only as they exist in their relation to 
each other. That relation is indivi- 
sible. There is no such thing as inert 
matter; every atom is launched into 
existence with certain properties or 
conditions floating around it—we will 
call them its connate force. The atom 
itself, or centre of force, is related to 
that force, as the earth is to its atmos- 
phere. Somesuch conception of mat- 
ter forced itself upon Newton’s mind, 
when he compared a particle of salt 
to a chaos, being hard, dense, dry, and 
earthy in the centre, and moist and 
watery in the circumference. Matter 
without force would come near to 
Newton’s conception of chaos—force 
without matter to a moist and watery 
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atmosphere. Unite the two together, 
as we suppose they were at the origi- 
nal fiat of creation, and chaos at once 
becomes cosmos. Every atom as a 
centre of force is the seat of law. It 
acts and is acted upon by every other 
atom in definite proportions. It has 
its properties that it will not part 
with, any more than the earth will 
give off the atmosphere that floats 
around it. It is a unit in the sense in 
which every soul is a unit—not an 
indivisible essence, as Plato thought 
the soul to be, a mathematical unit, 
a whole without parts—but a unit 
as each soul is to every other soul, a 
separate existence, moving in an orbit 
of its own, and being a law unto 
itself. 

We may carry this resemblance 
further still. Every atom is a centre 
of foree—every soul is a centre of law. 
We know nothing of either absolutely 
—only in their relation to certain 
forces or laws impressed upon them 
from the beginning. To fall back 
upon Newton’s hypothesis, every atom 
may be compared to a chaos, hard and 
dense in the centre, moist and watery 
in the circumference, so the soul may 
be compared to a chaos, until acted 
upon by its proper laws—the property 
of obedience and love impressed upon 
it at the beginning. It is thus a cen- 
tre of force—it is a nucleus of being 
acted upon by an eternal law of duty, 
and these laws are indivisible. As 
atoms are indivisible from their forces, 
so souls from the moral law of respon- 
sibility. Thesolid nucleusin both cases 
at such there be) is only a centre of 
orce. Every atom floats for ever in 
an atmosphere of force— every soul in 
an atmosphere of law. 

This is a great mystery. We trem- 
ble at the thought, that in Him we 
live and move and have our being. 
One law of His is the soul’s atmos- 
phere, as another law of His is the 
atmosphere of every atom in the uni- 
verse. Force, which is only another 
name for law, is part of the Being of 
God. He is Absolute Force—a Force 
circumscribed nowhere, and wanting 
no centre from whence toact. Every 
atom, as it came into existence, was 
impressed with some of this force— 
that is, properties of its own, and a 
law to act by, from which force or 
law it is indivisible. By virtue of 
this law it becomes part of God’s 
universe. Could it lose these pro- 
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perties and become inert matter, un- 
acted on by any force, it would sink 
into chaos, and that chaos would be 
out of God’s universe, and become the 
oe where God was not. But we 
snow that atoms and their forces are 
indivisible—we know, as the ancients 
did not know, that there is no such 
thing as inert matter in the universe, 
and, therefore, no chaos. There never 
was chaos or matter without form 
(that is in the deep and true sense of 
the word), for light was the first act of 
God’s creative power. And what is 
light but an expression from the uni- 
versal law, or form impressed upon 
all matter from the beginning. 

We rise from the contemplation of 
this new atomic hypothesis, with a 
deepened sense of the Divine Fulness 
and Presence. In nature, matter and 
force are indivisible. All atoms are 
only centres of force, and were that 
force withdrawn, would collapse into 
chaos ; the heavens would pass away 
like'a scroll that rolls itself up, when 
the hand that holds it open is taken 
off. God is then upholding all things 
by the word of His power. Held 
asunder in space, receding or approach- 
ing each other, the universe of atoms 
whirl on in a mystic dance, the music 
is heard only in “reason’s ear,” but 
there is both time and tune in that 
dance of atoms. The Spirit of God 
is ever brooding over the universe— 
all things exist in God as well as by 
God. 

Let not the reader start from this 
as from covert Pantheism. Space and 
force, the two universal laws of mat- 
ter, are grand conceptions of God, but 
they are by no means the whole of 
our conception of Him. Were they 
all, then Pantheism would be inevit- 
able ; but where matter fail us, mind 
takes up the wondrous tale of God’s 
perfections. Souls are units as well 
as atoms. Souls, as we saw before, 
are centres of force, and are impressed 
by another law, the law of duty, as 
atoms are by the law of force. But 
souls, unlike atoms, are a law unto 
themselves, their law is not a blind 
impulse, a force from without, which 
they cannot choose but obey. Free- 
dom and personality are properties of 
souls, and, by an intuitive act of 
reflection, we derive the thought of our 
own personality from the Personality 
of the Great ever soul. Were the 
law of souls like the law of atoms, a 
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blind necessity, then it might be ee 
sible to deny the divine personality. 
But our volition and freedom sub- 
stantiate His. Cogito ergo sum is 
the first thesis of Idealism. Cogito 
ergo est is its great and consequent 
antithesis. To question the freedom 
of the will, is thus to question the 
only demonstration of the personality 
of God. Calvinists of the school of 
Jonathan Edwards, hardly think of 
the depths of Pantheism they are 
giddily leaning over. Thus the exist- 
ence of evil, and the personality of 
God, are the two great antinomies of 
reason, which we must frankly accept, 
without compromising either. Every 
attempt to exalt the one over the 
other destroys the balance of thought. 
Whenever the mind preponderates to 
one side of the mystery over the other, 
it is apt to get giddy—it is only safe 
on the tongue of the balance between 
the two. 

But we have been drawn on from 
“atoms” to “systems,” from physics 
to metaphysics, and must retrace our 
steps. The atomic hypothesis is, we 
are strongly persuaded, the scientific 
cure for scientific Atheism. God 
never worked a miracle, Bacon finely 
says, to convert an Atheist. But 
why ? Because the same studies which 
suggested his doubts, will, if honestly 
followed out to the end, solve them. 
1t was adesolating philosophy (so men 
thought it) which announced to us 
that this earth was but a speck in the 
universe. The solid earth, on which 
man was undoubted monarch, was 
sent spinning round the sun, and that 
sun round another; and so world on 
world, and system on system, was 
piled over our heads, till it shut out 
our sense of God’s nearness and pre- 
sence. The plurality of worlds set 
men thinking about a central world— 
the analogy between the sun and 
planets was extended to other suns, 
and so the palace of the Great Kin 
was looked for in some far-off worl 
where the sun would have paled down 
to a fixed star, and our earth have 
been lost out of sight altogether. 
Star-dust was thrown in our eyes, and 
our sight of a present God was blinded. 

Where was the remedy? Religion 
could suggest none, for the difficulty 
was not one of religious suggestion. 
The Bible kept silence, “yea, even 
from good words.” Good men grew 
accustomed to this view of the mat- 


ter. Chalmers drew an eloquent pic- 
ture of this earth as a revolted pro- 
vince, and the great king sending from 
his far-off metropolis, to the citizens 
who would not have him to reign over 
them. The plurality of worlds, with 
its hypothesis, quite unfounded on 
fact, of some central sun, was taken for 
granted. A bold attempt of Dr. Whe- 
well to upset the popular notion, was 
met by theno less eminent Sir David 
Brewster, almost like an attack 
upon religion itself. Enamoured with 
despair, the popular mind had em- 
braced the belief in a far-off God, 
ruling by general laws, and send- 
ing occasional messages to this distant 
little dust heap, as the true creed of 
a Christian. Re plurality of worlds 
was entitled, strangely enough, by Sir 
David Brewster, to be the “creed of 
the philosopher, and the faith of the 
Christian.” 

Meanwhile this objection rankled 
in every scientific mind. God was a 
far-off God—his home was in the cen- 
tre of the universe, and that centre 
must be as distant from us, as the 
bulk of our earth is from the bulk of 
matter in the universe. It was no 
use to deny the fact, as Dr. Wliewell 
attempted to show that the earth was 
the temperate zone of the universe— 
the middle point where the conditions 
of sentient life and existence only 
exist. Dr. Whewell came out of the 
controversy with a reputation for in- 
genuity, for making the worse appear 
the better reason; but Sir David 
Brewster was orthodox, the popular 
voice was for a central sun and a far- 
off heaven. 

The atomic hypothesis restores to 
us the old Bible view of a present 
God. The same law of atoms and 
worlds, shows us that no centre of the 
universe need be sought for—for the 
mote dancing in the sunbeam, and the 
sun itself are but kindred motes—that 
there is nothing great or small—that 
from the least to the greatest, there 
is but one law pervading all, and that 
God is the same everywhere, uphold- 
ing all things by the word of his power. 

hus science cures the scepticism 
of science. Newton sent us off to the 
ends of the universe in quest of God. 
The chemist teaches us that the same 
laws of atoms and spaces obtains 
everywhere. Light, heat, actinism, 
attraction, repulsion, are not the pro- 
perties of heavenly bodies only; that 
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vitation and affinity are kindred, 
if not the same forces, the difference 
being that the former moves masses, 
the latter, particles of matter; and, 
secondly, that the former draws and 
binds all kinds of masses each to the 
other, but the latter, only different 
kindsof particles. Newton proclaimed 
a universal force of attraction, modern 
chemistry a universal force of repul- 
sion. It is evident that both are 
hypotheses, like the Ptolemian and 
Copernican astronomy, to account for 
the same fact. The law of atoms and 

ces prevails everywhere, so that 
the chemistry of the stars isnowloom- 
ing before us 4s a higher generaliza- 
tion than that of gravity, to which 
Newton pointed with prophetic fin- 
ger, when he said that if he were 
master of force, he could pack the 
planet into a nut-shell. 

When Theophrastus Aureolus Bom- 
bastes Paracelsus, prince of alchymists, 
prince of quacks, who has given his 
name to “bombast,” proclaimed a 
quintessence or fifth essence of things, 
that quintessence was called by him the 
alcahest, or universal solvent; the word 
is composed of two German vocables, 
alle geist, all spirit. Now, underneath 
all these great swelling words of va- 
nity of our famed Bombastes, some 
great truth may be lurking; and the 
dleahest or alle geist, may not be so 
far off as some imagine. “There are 
errors,” says Coleridge, “whichno wise 
man will treat with derision, lest they 
should be the reflection of some great 
truth yet below the horizon.” So with 
this dream of a universal solvent, the 
great law underneath the horizon, and 
of which alchymy was but a kind of 
heliacal rising—a deceptive shadow of 
a sun not yet risen. t may be that 
there is one great force in the universe 
—call it heat, call it gravity, call it at- 
traction, call it repulsion, or probably 
something nadeionn r all these, of 
which these are the phenomena; and 
that the universal force known to us 
only by its properties, acts upon uni- 
versal matter, also known to us by its 
properties. So that, as Tennyson sings, 
the whole philosophy of creation may 
thus be summed up :— 


** One God, one law, one element, 
And one far off divine event.” 


If this be so, matter and force ex- 
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ist together under fixed and unalter- 
able relations, and we understand the 
one by the other. The condition of 
matter is, that it is surrounded and 
interpenetrated by certain forces, and 
these forces give it its peculiar proper- 
ties. 

Mr. Brown contends that there are 
five spheres of force surrounding par- 
ticles of matter :—1, repulsion, which 
is never overpassed, and which consti- 
tutes the atom as such, undivided, 
not indivisible ; 2, chemical affinity ; 
3, repulsion, which hinders the com- 
pression of a solid body by surround- 
ing forces; 4, the attractive sphere of 
solidiformity ; 5, the repulsive sphere 
of gasiformity. 

Now, mysterious as force and mat- 
ter are in themselves, they explain each 
other. Force acting in certain forms 
sives certain properties to matter. 

‘he properties of matter again deter- 
mine the conditions of force. The 
atomic constitution of matter, for in- 
stance, was suggested by the action 
of heat ; on the other hand, the atomic 
theory of matter led to a true concep- 
tion of electrical force. One kind of 
force thus gave us a new view of mat- 
ter, and that new view of ,matter 
taught us another kind of force; and 
so by alternate study of the two— 
blows struck on both sides of the anvil 
of thought—we are drawing nearer 
to the great discovery, “One God, 
one law, one element.” As in Bun- 
yan’sallegory, the pilgrim ispermitted 
to ascend the Delectable fountain, 
and catch glimpses of the glory which 
he is not yet permitted to enter upon 
and enjoy, so the pilgrims of science 
may sometimes leave the dust and 
smoke of their laboratory, to catch a 
distant view of coming discoveries that 
cast their shadows before. Such was 
the spirit with which Samuel Brown 
took up the study of chemistry, and 
laid it down only with his life. Some 
years hence, when ‘the conjectures of 
afew are the certainties of the many, 
and the anticipations of an adven- 
turous few the commonplaces of the 
matter-of-fact many, his name will be 
sought out and remembered as one of 
those who foretold what unborn Dal- 
tons and Faradays will discover. We 
shall say of him, as of the reformers 
before the Reformation—V iwere fortes 
ante Agamemnona, 
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THAT is a doubly poetic home where 
the quiet rectory of Fahan looks down 
upon the smiling of Lough Swilly. 
They who love to let their spirits’ 
eye delight itself in contemplating the 
jewelry of thoughts, tender yet deep- 

ued and rich, set, as it ever best 
becomes such gems, in golden bands 
of expression chaste and simple, wel- 
come as readily when it comes to 
them thence the enclosing case, whe- 
ther it come stamped with one group 
of initials or the other, whether they 
catch upon the unopened cover, or 
underneath the verses yet unread, 
W.A. or C.F.A. for signature. For 
though the writer of the lines headed 
“A fine day on Lough Swilly,” la- 
ment himself thus :— 
“ O this ship and ocean of life ! 

I, like the fisherman's boy 

On this awful, beautiful sea, 

Gaze on a glory for ever, 

That I love not, nor know as I ought— 

Sail on a beautiful deep, 

Hear the soft washing of waves 

That set to the shore of our God— 

Look on purpureal hills, 

Look on exquisite woods, 

Soft, and most solemn and stately, 

Sail towards the gate of the heaven, 

Yet know it not, nor consider!” 


he utters the lamentation, not of 
the purblind, for whom there is no 
distant horizon, golden and purpled 
with far off truth and beauty, but the 
lamentation of the clear-sighted seer, 
whose gaze, penetrating into the dis- 
tant western glory, espies in it forms 
exquisite and grand, discerned beyond 
a doubt, yet not in fulness of propor- 
tion nor in accuracy of their faultless 
symmetry. For we are confident there 
is no reader of the little books—too 
little for their merit, the names of 
which we have given here—who will 
be disposed to allow either of Mr. 


Hymns for Little Children. 
oral Songs. 
Yarrative Hymns for Villaye Schools. 

Poems on 

London: J. Masters. 


The Death of Jacob, and a few other Poems. 
m.A., of Brasenose College, Oxford, Rector of Upper Fahan. 


Shrimpton. 16858. 


ubjects in the Old Testament, Parts I. and II. 


Alexander or of his helpmate in life 
and song, that, again in his own words, 
theirs is the “reasonless eye” to 
which 

“ The master’s picture is only 


A heap of colouring flat, 
A strange confusion of strokes ;” 


But he will agree with us that it would 
be no unfair account to give of the 
mind and temper of-either, should 
we adopt and apply to themselves 
the lines which tell how 


“. . » Thought, and study, and books, 
And fine traditions of taste, 
Are the glasses through which we survey 
The beauty of minal things, 
‘Till stars come splendidly out 
That our eyes would never have beheld ; 
And cultured association 
Hangeth to things that we see 
Hints and prophetical types, 
Shadows grand and immortal, 
Sacraments dim and delightful 
Of the things that the eye hath not seen.” 


The task which Mrs. Alexander has 
proposed to herself is no easy, though 
it be a very sweet one, if accomplished 
successfully. Her verses are meant to 
“culture” such “association” as shall 
“hang hints and prophetical types” of 
unseen things to the vision of things 
seen, asthey areseen by the clear bright 
eye of childhood, through the prisms 
of its earliest sunshine and tears. Of 
all that she has written, first and 
foremost stand her “ Hymns for Little 
Children.” Concerning them, the 
author of the Christian year has writ- 
ten well:—*‘The title of this little 
book shows it to be of a kind which 
stands in as small need as any of pre- 
face or explanation. Children, and 
those interested in children, will feel 
at once whether it suits them or not.” 
Fourteen editions already published 
of this little book—and we are not 


By the Author of “ Hymns for Little Children.” 


By same Author. 


By the Rev. William Alexander, 
Oxford: T. and G. 
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certain whether these be all, since 
the copy we have at hand is a full 
year old by this time—may seem to 
answer the question conclusively in 
gross. But the citing of a single case 
of its appreciation from the sick bed- 
side of one of those “ babes and suck- 
lings,” out of whose mouth their God 
has “ordained strength,” will be, we 
are certain, a happier answer to the 
motherly heart of the writer ; and in 
citing one special passage upon such 
indication, we shall perform more fitly 
our duty of giving some account of 
verses suitable to children than by 
any effort of critical acumen. Very 
low and gentle was the breathing of 
the childish voice which whispered 
the verses we are now to quote ; very 
thin and transparent were the fingers 
of the tiny phe hands, for the 
long heats of a wearing fever had 
lowered the ringing voice of the child 
and thinned the little plump hands ; 
so we bent down our ear close to the 
pillow on which lay the flushed cheeks, 
no longer garlanded about by the long 
curls of silken hair, and then we could 
hear in what words the little patient 
recited to herself a hymn of consola- 
tion :— 


“ There is a green hill far away 
Without a city wall, 
Where the dear Lord was crucified, 
Who died to save us all. 


We may not know, we cannot tell, 
What pains he had to bear, 

But we believe it was for us 
He hung and suffered there. 


He died that we might be forgiven, 
He died to make us good, 

That we might go at last to Heaven, 
Saved by his precious blood. 


There was no other good enough 
To pay the price of sin, 

He only could unlock the gate 
Of Heaven, and let us in. 


O, dearly, dearly has he loved, 
And we must love Him too, 

And trust in His redeeming blood, 
And try His works to do.” 


Simplicity most simple, yet without 
baldness—homeliness most homely, 
yet without shock of any familiarity — 
seem to us to characterise remarkably 
these sacred childish rhymes. Their 
flow is easy, yet reverent, their tone 
solemn,yet kindly and tender through- 
out, ere is, perhaps, no point in 
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which they contrast more favourably 
than in this latter and most essential 
one with the hymn books of our own 
childish days. That dear old col- 
lection of divine and moral songs 
by Isaac Watts—dear in no little 
measure to us, we fear, on the prin- 
ciple of that affectionate remembrance 
which clings about the very tribula- 
tions of those early nursery days— 
was pervaded by a grimness of thought 
and feeling, which a far other- 
wise mellifluous diction than its 
own would ever fail to keep from the 
sensitive perception of a child. So 
thinks a quicker, truer judge of what 
“suits children” than ourselves; a 
bright-eyed little maid, upon whose 
cheeks bloom even now the roses of 
an eleventh summer—a critic such as 
we know our authoress would best 
desire to please ; who saw us—we do 
not draw upon imagination for the 
incident—open, side by side, the old 
Watts from the hymn book drawer, 
and the little volume of C.F.A.; and 
who demanded of us, with indig- 
nation, whether we dreamt of making 
comparison between the two. In 
the name then of that little maid 
and of her like, we thank C.F.A. most 
heartily for the “gentle spiriting” 
of her sacred songs. And no less 
hearty thanks does she deserve for 
what she herself describes as an at- 
tempt— 


**To prolong the child’s love of the 
glorious Old Testament stories, by throw- 
ing round them something of the poet- 
ical tinge which is attractive to almost 
every mind in opening youth.” 


Her series of Poems on subjects in 
the Old Testament, come in most op- 
portunely to fill a gap in the training 
of the sacred poetical taste of young 
persons, between the lisping of hymns 
for little children and the time of 
riper thought and feeling, when such 


text-books are in hand as George 
Herbert’s Poems, or Keble’s Chris- 
tian Year. For the filling of such 
gap we shall gladly welcome each 
successive fragment of her intended 
work ; and if any reader should ask 
us why, we will furnish him with an 
answer at once, by simply showing 
after what fashion C.F.A. has ut- 
tered golden wisdom in golden words, 
concerning that one, which among all 
the “glorious Old Testament stories,” 
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was specially dear to the loving and 
lively imagination of our young days. 
JOSEPH, A TYPE, 


* And sold Joseph to the Ishmeelites for twenty 
pieces of silver.”—Gen. xxxvii, 28. 


Sold by them that should have loved thee, 
Prisoner in the heathen's hand, 
Given by him that best had proved thee 
To the dungeon and the wo | 
From the land of flowers and rain 
Borne to Egypt's dewless plain, 
Leaving tent and pastoral dell 
And the sire that loved thee well, 
And the airs on upland breezy 
Where the scented cedars grow, 
For the servant's toil uneasy, 
And the captive’s weary woe ; — 
Out of grief to honour risen, 
Winning rapture for thy pain, 
And a palace for thy prison, 
And a sceptre for thy chain ;— 
Ruling with a gentle art 
Over many a grateful heart, 
Melting with a brother's love 
Those thine anguish could not move— 
Wearing graciously thy glory, 
Through the land thy wisdom won, 
How should Christian read thy story, 
Aged Israel's favoured son? 
As the little sapling tender 
Shows the great oak waving proud ; 
As the cold lake burns with splendour 
From the crimson sunset cloud; 

So in sufferings of thine 
Trace we out a grief divine, 
And thy sorrows throb and glow 
With a pulse of heavenly woe! 
Type thou art of one more holy, 
Who his glory laid aside, 

Took the form of servant lowly, 
Stooped to suffering man and died. 
He was scorned, and sold, and hated 
- the men He came to save, 

ith a cruel wrath unsated, 

Followed to His three days’ grave— 
Not one pitying thought for frien, 
When His failing eye waxed dim, 
Not one note in sympathy 
With that love so full and free. 
When His tender spirit yearning, 
Wept those tears of Godlike grief 
O’er the lawless city, spurning 

Help, and safety, and relief. 
Now He reigneth high exalted, 
Where the white-robed elders stand, 
By the great throne rainbow-vaulted, 
Each with golden harp in hand, 
Thousand, thousand hearts adoring, 
Thousand, thousand vials pouring, 
Odours sweet of saintly prayers, 
That embalm those heavenly airs, 
Round the Lams once slain and wounded 
Breathing, till that awful hour, 
When by heaven's high host surrounded 
He shall come again in power. 

‘or behind each image saiutly 
Burns the light of JEsu’s name— 
As the lines lie dim and faintly 
In the gothic window frame, 
Till the sunlight touch the pane, 
Rising o’er the fretted fane, 


And each form and gorgeous hue 
Starts to sight distinct and true. 

So doth many a sin-stained creature 
Catch a glory from Christ's face, 
And a light is on his feature 

That our eyes should love to trace. 


Of Mr. Alexander’s poetry we would, 
first of all, say thisin commendation, 
that unless our ear be gotten wholly 
out of tune, it has this one great 
charm, that it is musical. We are 
perchance in this respect behind our 
“spasmodic” age: “woe worth the 
while” when we shall ever come 
abreast of it! 

We will not deny that even out of 
“spasmodic” verse we have heard 
fine tones ring. Far off, in foreign 
lands, upon high festival days, our 
ear has recognised deep and true tones 
of bells, even amidst the terrible clam- 
jamfray which burst, we cannot even 
say which pealed, from great belfry 
towers. We have known that up in 
the nest of all that noise the bell- 
founder must have hanged choice spe- 
cimens of his craft of vibration. Ne- 
vertheless we abhorred the jangle— 
our ears ached—and we thought re- 
gretfully of the sweet bell music which 
we loved at home—we remembered 
chimes. 

Now, there be solemn chimes, and 
sweet tinklings too, since we are sct 
to speak of music from bells, in the 
verses of William Alexander. Take 
for a sample the last couplet of this 
stanza from the “Death of Jacob :’— 


“ That so the old men in the after times 
May find the winged words by memory 
taught, 
Tracing the golden feathers of their rhymes 
Thro’ the thick leaves of thought.” 


Or, take again, the three last lines of 
this other from the same poem :— 


“ Meet battlement for the race that dwells 
alone ! 
Music to match, monotonous and grave, 
The tongue whose grand dark words are all 
its own, 
Pure as the midsea wave.” 


Or, once again, repeat the lines, which 
you, dear readers, we doubt not, had 
noted for admiration, when upon our 
own pages they met your eye at first. 
We take them from “A Dirge in 
Memoriam R.W.A.” :— 


“ But ever there a sunbeam waits, 
And ever there a shadow falls— 


The gleam is from the vay gates, 


The shadow from the golden walls.” 
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Few ears, we think, but will be 
charmed by the flow and measure of 
the cadence of these other lines, beads 
from the chaplet of the writer’s tri- 
bute of admiration, for one well worthy 
tribute, Archer Butler :— 


“True poet—true philosopher, to whom 
Beauty was one with truth and truth 
with beauty, 
True priest—no flow’rs so sweet upon thy 
tomb 
As those pure blossoms won from rugged 
duty.” 


And upon one more quotation we 
must venture, from the third of the 
series headed “‘ Days in the Country :” 


* Down below, a sad mysterious music, 
Wailing through the woods and on the 
shore, 
Burden’d with a grand majestic secret, 
That keeps sweeping from us evermore. 


“Up above, a music that entwineth 
With eternal threads of golden sound— 
The great poem of this strange existence, 
All whose wondrous meaning hath been 
found.” 


That which in the “Death of Jacob” 
we have found, perhaps, most worthy 
of admiration, is the reverent fidelity 
with which the images and sentiment 
of the old poetical Hebrew have been 
embodied by the writer in his verse. 
The simplicity which we praised in 
the childish rhymes of C.F.A. is not 
wanting here, and it should not want 
its praise. It is, not here, however, 
the simplicity of childishness, but, as 
it should be the simplicity of man- 
liness. There is no straining for effect, 
and yet the seemingly unstudied verse 
is fully effectual. The stanzas which 
embody the blessing spoken by the 
dying Israel upon the patriarchal 

bowed at his bedside, are a 
noble rendering of a grand biblical 
psalm. Neither is homely tenderness, 
the deepest and most touching of all 
tenderness, absent anywhere through- 
out. At Bethel, before the glorious 
ladder vision, the poet sees 


“... A gentle wandering boy lie down 
With tears upon his face.” 


Ay! just so: tears that trickled in the 
track of those tears of Rebecca, which 
were yet moist on the poor lad’s 
cheek. In the application of that 
great blessed ladder-type are counted 
as 


“, . . Messengers for ever wending 


From earth to heaven.” 
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“, . + From the nursery door; 
Bright babes that climb up with their 
clay-cold feet 
Unto the golden floor.” 


That is an exquisite stroke which 
makes Old Nile describe the “ fair- 
ness” of Sarah amidst the duskier 
maidens by its beauty of the banks:— 


‘* Long since his grandsire walk’d beside my 
stream, 
His wife, a lily, lit my lilied meadows.” 


That is a courageous but happy 
homeliness of thought and expression 
which makes dying 
** Rachel look upon her Israel—wann'd 

Like a white flower with the summer's 
rain, 

So she with sweat of childbirth—her thin 

hand 
Laid on the counterpane.” 


And that is a thoughtful tender- 
ness of consolation, which forgets not 
to reckon it amidst the blessedness of 
the departed spirits’ “quiet home,” 
that 


‘No more the pale face of a Rachel nestles 
Upon his broken heart.” 


His lay may be simple; but it is 
deep and strong, who knows the secret 
of setting such tremulous chords as 
these vibrating in hearts which listen 
to it. And that secret, for certain, 
William Alexander knows. Is farther 
proof needed? Read it here :— 


“The India of our manhood !—back 
Unto our homes returns instead 

Of hope, and the dear heart and head, 
Only a letter edged with black. 

A plume, for all it weighs so light, 
Dropp’d by Death's angel ole pass'd, 
And by the homeward mail borne fast 

O’er sea and desert, day and night ; 

*Till it arrives at morn, and lies 
Upon the table, and strikes dumb 
The laughing girls as in they come, 

And darkens all the mother’s eyes. 


And love perchance may win from death 
Some charm to soothe her grief’s unrest, 
The soldier’s sword without a sheath, 
The Bible that his hand has press’d. 
The blotted letter that we prize, 
As life were in the lifeless scrawl, 
And the lost light of those dear eyes 
Look’d from the lines,—and that is all. 


One single stanza more, and we 
have done with all quotation :— 
‘*O the pale, and plash’d, and sodden roses, 
O the desolate heart that grave above, 
O the white cap shaking, as it darkens 
Round that shrine of memory and love,” 


We do not think that an un- 
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meaning title which we have ven- 
tured to place at the head of this 
short notice. The day is past when, 
deserved or not, a sneer at the simple 
but strong school of the English lake 
poets is held to be a sufficient criti- 
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cism. Let others judge of the sug- 
gestion we thus hint at, that some— 
nay, not a few—of their sweetest 
characteristics may be recognised in 
the singing of our Irish singers of 
Lough Swilly. 


ARTIST LIFE IN ROME, 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ir was late and dark, when Free- 
ling and Paolo re-entered the Porta 
Pia. Nothing but the strong energy 
of a mind accustomed to disregard the 
claims of the body, had enabled the 
former to accomplishsomuch. Briefly 
explaining to the sentry the condition 
of his friend, Paolo readily obtained 

‘mission for him to enter the com- 
ortable little room, in which the offi- 
cers of the Dogana avoided their duty 
over a bright wood fire; and pro- 
mising to return in less than no time, 
started in search of a carriage and the 
doctor. The rain had ceased; and 
here and there, struggling with the 
dense masses of black cloud, a few 
stars looked brightly and coldly down 
upon the saddened earth. The low 
moaning of the wind, as it sighed 
among the battlements of the old gate 
smote heavily upon Paolo’s heart, as 
with a drear presentiment of evil he 
started upon his mission. 

The streets were deserted, and so 
silent, that you could hear distinctly 
each drop of rain-water that fell from 
the roofs of the houses—a silence the 
more remarkable from its rarity in the 
city of churches and convents. Paolo 
hurried on, and arrived breathless and 
panting at the Piazza diSpagna. The 
doctor was fortunately at home; and 
the worthy man bidding Paolo return 
for his friend, himself hastened to pre- 
pare the invalid’s apartment for his 
reception. There is little to be gained 
by dwelling upon the details of a sick 
room. Few there are in any class of 
life, to whom the simple mention of 
that woe-fraught word, will not con- 
jure up images more powerful than 
we could suggest; but to those who 
would judge of the room to which we 
would conduct them, by their own 
experience of the aspect such a cham- 
ber would present in our own land, 
it is necessary to say a few words. 


There, art and luxury, refinement 
and civilization, moulded by thestrong 
hand of love and affection, lend even 
to the room of death that which 
redeems it almost from itself, in the 
scrupulous order, the whispered si- 
lence, the noiseless attendance, and 
the shrouded light. All that could jar 
upon a sick man’s nerves, or aggra- 
vate his sufferings, is avoided in the 
perfect ventilation, in the soothing of 
soft perfume, in the pillow smoothed 
by a wife’s, a mother’s, or a sister’s 
hand, in the anticipating love which 
reads, ere he can frame it into 
words, the sufferer’s wish—all, in 
short, that could tend actively to rob 
the destroyer of his power. How 
different to this picture is the one 
presented by the narrow crib, in which 
fever was eating away the life and 
energies of Spencer Freeling. In the 
hour of his health and prosperity, in 
the indifference of manly youth to 
external comforts, he had boasted of 
its “ snugness.” 

Let us see in what that snugness 
consisted. In one corner of a small 
room, whose whitewashed walls 
glared painfully in their unsullied 
coldness, or which, in their unsugges- 
tive plainness, offered to the disturbed 
mind of the fever-stricken painter, 
wide canvas, upon which the morbid 
imagination might embody its distort- 
ed fancies, was a small, low, curtain- 
less, comfortless bed ; by its side, upon 
a rush-bottomed chair, were a variety 
of labelled bottles and soiled glasses, 
sloping in every possible angle towards 
each other. The sun shone full upon 
the window, and its rays, inflamed 
rather than subdued by a bright scar- 
let curtain, were but partially kept at 
bay by a portrait which had been 
placed in the orifice, the face of which, 
thus illumined, presented the appear- 
ance of a martyr burning at the stake. 
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Here and there, about the head of the 
dying man, a few subtle pencils of 
light found their way and fell like 
oed-steins upon the pillow and co- 
verlet, which supported and partially 
concealed his head. At the foot of 
the bed, pale, unwashed, his fine black 
hair matted and entangled, his wan 
cheek and hollow eye indicative of 
suffering and want of rest, sat Paolo 
Silvani. Nearly three hours had 
elapsed since Freeling had fallen 
asleep, and Paolo had assumed the 
position in which he sat, fearful of 
disturbing him, and listening with 
eager and excited attention to every 
sound which threatened to disturb the 
rare repose of his poor friend. He 
had remained absolutely motionless 
watching the quick and varied heav- 
ing of the bed-clothes. Gradually, as 
the sleep continued, he had fancied 
that they rose and fell more slowly, 
and with a less spasmodic motion. 
The last half hour he had listened 
with a sense of indescribable relief to 
a breathing regular and calm as that 
ofanexhaustedchild. Presently, with 
adeep sigh, Freeling awoke, and turn- 
ing his lustreless eyes said, in a faint 
and subdued voice, as he placed his 
attenuated hand in that of his friend, 

“Paolo, I am better—what time 
is it?” 

Paolo told him. 

“Then I have been asleep nearly 
three hours—I have had such happy 
dreams ! do you know, I think I shall 
get well after all!” 

Heedless of the necessity of self- 
restraint, Paolo threw himself upon 
his knees by his side, and passion- 
ately clasping his hand, exclaimed, 

“Oh, bless you, Freeling ; I am sure 
you will; you have slept so soundly, 
your hand is quite cool and moist. I 
Wish the doctor would come.” 

Freeling turned his head slowly 
round, and gazed dreamily and sadly 
upon his friend’s face; and then, 
struck by the effect which anxiety and 
watching had had upon it, said, 

“How selfish I have been! my poor 
fellow, how pale you are! and, now I 
think of it, 1 have never missed you 
— my side. How long have I been 

“This is the seventh day,” said 
Paolo. 

“And you have never left me,” said 
Freeling, as his large eyes filled with 
tears, which gave to them, for a mo- 
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ment, their accustomed brilliancy. It 
was, indeed, true: Paolo had resisted 
every representation of the nurse and 
doctor, and with a love, “passing the 
love of woman,” had watched without 
cessation, and with an amount of food 
barely sufficient to sustain life, for 
seven days and seven nights, by the 
couch of his friend. 

“Oh,never mind me,” he exclaimed ; 
“T will just wait to hear what the 
doctor says, and if he confirms our 
hopes, you shall see I will sleep like 
the lady of the enchanted palace.” 

Very shortly after this conversa- 
tion, Dr. D—— arrived; and, what- 
ever might be his real opinion, found 
it wise to encourage the more san- 
guine expectations of the young 
men. Paolo was thus induced to 
seek the rest of which he had so 
much need, and Freeling was left in 
that calm hopeful state of mind, best 
calculated to confirm whatever ten- 
dency towards convalescence there 
might be. Leaving Minacucia with 
directions so serious and precise as to 
belie the more hopeful opinion he had 
expressed, the good doctor walked 
sadly and slowly home. 

Freeling had been but a short time 
alone, but into that brief space what 
thronging memories were crowded. 
From beneath his pillow he had taken 
a small miniature portrait of his be- 
loved Agnes, and slowly as he gazed 
upon it, the unbidden tears gathered 
in his eyes, and trickled slowly down 
his wan and pallid cheek ; and tremb- 
ling, but with a resolute hand, he put 
aside the bed-clothes, and with a smile 
at hisown emaciated limbs, proceeded, 
without pause or hesitation, to dress 
himself; this done, he opened the 
door, and presented himself suddenly 
before the astonished nurse. His face 
was so white, so fixed and calm, the 
hand which he held up to her, as if 
to enjoin silence, so blanched and thin, 
that, with a firm belief that it was a 
ghost, the poor woman uttered one 
appalling shriek, and fled. Scarcely 
cee Boe flight, so occupied was he 
with one absorbing thought, Freeling 
walked deliberately, and with a step 
whose tottering weakness contrasted 
strangely with the resolute firmness 
of the fixed features, to the table, and 
reaching his beautiful palette from the 
nail upon which it hung glistening 
like a mirror, proceeded to set it with 
a minute and careful attention. He 
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then selected from the numerous 
brushes some ten or fifteen well-worn 
favourites ; and while a smile unspeak- 
ably beautiful in its mingled hope and 
love of her and of his art, passed over 
his face, he placed himself before his 
picture. After gazing attentively at it 
for some minutes, he was about to 
commence, when seeing the dust which 
had accumulated upon it, he laid 
his palette and brushes upon the 
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stool, and turned to seek some water 
and a sponge to cleanse it. His 
strength had been already overtasked, 
and as he reeled rather than walked 
towards the door, he heard a quick 
step upon the stairs, and by an effort 
sustained himself a moment, and then 
fell senseless into the arms of thie 
doctor. 
That night he died. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


SPENCER FREELING died, smitten in 
the strength of his youth, in the pride 
of his faculties, in the brightest mo- 
ment of his hopes. Upon a heart 
made sensitive by genius, care, in the 
form which most painfully affects the 
young and noble mind, had fallen— 
care, assuming the guise of dishonour, 
and accomplishing, even in its dis- 
missal, the annihilation at once and 
for ever of certain feelings necessary 
to the existence of such a mind as 
Freeling’s. That bounding and im- 
plicit confidence in others, which 
arises from consciousness of self-rec- 
titude, had fied; and with the un- 


healthy erin of intellect unduly 


developed, he had fed upon the con- 
viction, only too acts confirmed, 
that virtue may be at any moment 
the victim of vice, and the best of 
men at the mercy of the lowest and 
the worst. His hurried journey, and 
the shock of his father’s death, had 
been redeemed in their effect, by the 
delightful excitement attending his 
engagement with his cousin; and 
there is little doubt that in the de- 
velopment of this feeling, and the 
wholesome pleasures afforded by his 
profession, he would, ere long, have 
found much that would have exor- 
cised the ghosts which Crawford’s 
villany had conjured up in his mind. 
But it was not to be: fever, which in 
some one or other of its numerous and 
fatal forms, thins so fearfully the 
ranks of both visiter and resident of 
the city, over which, as if to counter- 
balance its myriad charms, it hangs 
like a curse, had mingled its miasma 
with the breath of the exhausted 
peer, and the sleep which should 
have prepared him for his daily toil, 
had been treacherous to her trust, 
and left the frame she should have 
fortified unguarded to the foe. 

The sun, “not asin northern climes 


obscurely bright,” but that glorious 
cloudless sun which is seen in such 
perfection during the winter as well 
as the summer monthsin Rome, shone 
brilliantly upon the opposite houses, 
and a light, powerful as the absolute 
sunshine of other countries, poured 
into a room of that peculiar form and 
character which denotes a studio. 
That, however, of which we speak, 
differed in many material respects 
from those high, angular, dirty cham- 
bers which have been merely adapted 
by means of a large window, an un- 
wholesome stove, and a coat of dull 
coloured distemper to a painter’s use: 
lofty it was, a the walls (where not 
hidden by the numerous studies of 
the artist) displayed a peculiar red, 
showing off, to the best advantage, 
the strong shadows thrown by the 
light which entered into the chamber 
from a square window composed of 
four large pieces of glass. The floor 
was paved with Venetian stucco, beau- 
tiful in tone, and perfect in execution ; 
the small mantel-piece was of white 
marble, having something more than 
pretension to classic taste, and over 
it hung an old picture of several 
saints, whose glories and gilt robes 
bespoke a very early period of art. 
In the beading of the picture were 
stuck notes, visiting cards, and memo- 
randa—and around the frame of ex- 
quisitely carved oak, hung a strange 
collection of mandolins of various 
forms, some partially strung, others 
in the most dilapidated condition, but 
retaining enough of their original 
shape to be of service : gourds for 
drinking cups, and wine flasks, beads, 
rows of red berries, bright as coral, 
foils, old arms of different nations and 
various dates ; a small and wretchedly- 
executed print of a patron saint, in 
whose ensanguined heart innumerable 
arrows stuck thick as “quills upon the 
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fretful porcupine.” On one side of 
the print hung a large irregular piece 
of slate, upon which the names and 
addresses of several models, with ap- 
ded dates, were written in white 
chalk in a bold free hand ; upon the 
shelf itself a skull, and wa human 
bones, a book on anatomy, volumes 
of poetry, a tobacco pouch, and several 
well-tinted meerschaums, denoted the 
amusements and inclinations of the 
owner. 
Around the walls were nailed, with 
little attention to effect, numerous 
sketches in oil and water colour, fin- 
ished copies and spirited studies from 
the old masters, evidently arranged in 
no other order than that of their com- 
pletion. A portrait strikingly hand- 
some, and of that marked individu- 
ality of expression, which at once 
proclaimed a likeness, occupied a cen- 
tral position opposite the fire-place ; 
and over a table literally covered with 
the implements and appliances of art, 
colours in powder, broken bladders, 
partly compressed tubes, bottles of 
glass and tin, brushes of various forms 
and material, and two or three plates 
tinted with every imaginable combi- 
nation of colour, formed an inimit- 
able melange. In one corner of the 
~room was a splendid cast of the Venus 
di Medici, over whose shoulders a 
magnificent white drapery fell in 
sweeping and ample folds. A number 
of plaster casts of hands, feet, winged 
cherubs, and portions of the anatomi- 
eal frame were on the floor, just 
painted, and evidently prepared for 
more careful arrangement. A little 
apart, stood one of those incompre- 
hensible machines, a lay figure ; the 
face was that of a woman, the curls 
were tied out of the way over the 
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head, the pink silk neck was partially 
uncovered, and the eyes, glassy and 
cold, stared dismally upon vacancy. 
The figure was clothed in the dress 
of a contadino, which hung loosely 
enough around the slender waist and 
delicate limbs of the model; in the 
hand was a guitar, and the attitude 
bore a grotesque resemblance to that 
of a beautiful figure, which formed 
the centre of a nearly completed pic- 
ture, a phase snatched from Roman 
peasant life; the player, with an arch 
expression of mischievous pleasure, 
had evidently just made a sudden 
pause in the music, and was watching 
the confusion of the dancers, some of 
whom stood still, others endeavoured 
to make the best of the matter, and 
danced on, while one beautiful girl, 
having left her place, was in the act 
of striking the merry musician with 
her tambourine—the whole illumined 
by a bright sun, and sustained by 
deep transparent shadows—the figures 
brought out in marvellous relief 
against a pure blue sky, and one of 
those vine-covered balconies which 
seem made expressly for painters. 
Upon a stool standing immediatel 
before the picture, so evidently a wor 
of love, were a large palette and 
brushes; the palette was freshly set, 
not a tint had been disturbed, not a 
brush was soiled, all was ready for the 
painter. 

Alas! the tenant of the studio was 
no more! 

In the centre of the room, raised 
ja what is technically called a 
throne, was a plain coftin of more than 
ordinary length ; the lid was lying by 
the side, and the silver plate, its sole 
ornament, bore a brief inscription with 
the name and age of the deceased. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir was nearly midnight, but the 
silence befitting the hour was not 
there, and a thousand different sounds 
jarred painfully upon the ear of one, 
who, in the calm but undemonstrative 
reality of that sorrow, which, perhaps, 
better becomes a man than the ae 
ief which is more common, sat alone 
the coffin of the dead. Now, the 
anging of discordant bells, the roll 
of carriages, the unmusical ejacula- 
tions of men, who, in defiance of the 
police, were playing mora at the cor- 


ner of the street, the wail of stricken 
children, the harsh shrill voices of 
angry women, the quick bark or the 
mournful howl of masterless or ill- 
used dogs, rose in alternation, or ming- 
led their painful elements. Gradually 
they died away, and save the distant 
song of some late reveller returning 
to his home, not a sound was heard. 
His task ended—the friend he would 
have served even with his life’s blood, 
lost to him for ever—Paolo Silvani, 
after a burst of grief more wildly pas- 
31 
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sionate than may be easily described, 
had been carried in a state of stupor to 
his own house ; and had ere long, in 
the utter exhaustion consequent upon 
the tremendous exertion of the past 
seven days, fallen into a deep sleep. 
Utterly worn out, he had yielded re- 
luctantly to the entreaties of those 
around him, and had suffered Lawless 
to take his place by the body of his 
friend. Strong indeed must have been 
that love which warmed his breast ; 
for of the many prejudices which dis- 
tinguish the Italian, there is none, 
perhaps, more strongly developed 
than their horror of the presence of 
death. 

Lawless sat apart, and watched 
with a feeling of desperate fascination 
the slow but almost perceptible move- 
ment of the moon’s rays as they crept 
from object to object so pregnant with 
thoughts of him now sad and lifeless 
as themselves; upon the lay figure, 
upon the plaster casts, the gilt frames, 
the saiakees and the tables. They 
wandered on—at length they reached 
the centre of the wall, and as the 
moon sunk, crept slowly and noise- 
lessly over the portrait of the dead 
youth, gradually illumining the whole, 
until the face, robbed by the pale 
witchery of its colour, assumed so 
forcibly the look of death, and with 
its dark fixed eyes seemed to gaze 
so intently upon the watcher, that 
spite of himself a shudder crept over 
him, and a cold dew gathered upon 
his brow. At this instant the nail 
upon which it was hung gave way, 
and suddenly the picture fell with a 
loud noise to the ground. Lawless 
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started to his feet, and albeit a brave 
man, he felt his heart stand still. 
He turned to the window, just as 
a bright and beautiful meteor shot 
across the sky, and was lost in the 
blue ether. Who shall tell the con- 
vulsive grief which choked now the 
strong man, startled by that accident 
from the restraint he had imposed 
upon himself. The full tide of grief 
and bitterness, and a sense of desola- 
tion not to be told, swept over his 
soul, and shook him like a reed: he 
walked to the coftin. In compliance 
with the prayer of Paolo, that he 
might once more gaze upon his friend’s 
face, it had not been closed down. It 
lay in shadow ; but by the faint lights 
reflected upon it from the ceiling, the 
pale face was distinctly visible. For 
a moment he gazed—torn by bitter 
grief—-upon the changing clay. Sud- 
denly upon his ear there rose a song, 
sad, sweet, and deep in its thrilling 
melody. Lawless would scarcely have 
started had he beheld a seraph from 
Heaven hovering above thedead. It 
rose, it fell, it poured forth its liquid 
eloquence; now full and passionate, it 
rolled along—now soft and melan- 
choly, it melted away tostrains the ear 
could scarcely follow—and now it burst 
like an embodied joy upon the ear; 
then suddenly as it had commenced, 
it ceased. With a softened heart Law- 
less fell upon his knees; and when 
he arose the pale cold light of a De- 
cember morning was spreading over 
the east. Like a spirit of good the 
song of the caged nightingale lingered 
in his heart for ever. 


CHAPTER XV. 


An iron was heating in the wood- 
fire, and two men, rough, cold, and 
painfully indifferent, stood ready to 
fasten down, as it is called, to hide 
for ever from the world’s sight the 
mortal remains of Spencer Freeling. 
Paolo Silvani stood with his face 
buried in his hands at the foot of 
the coffin, his slender figure shaken 
from time to time by suppressed 
and bitter sobs, as the tears, forcing 
themselves through his long thin fin- 
gers, fell one by one upon the white 
linen which shrouded the corpse of 
his friend. 

The head of the coffin was turned 


towards the light, and the broad sha- 
dows thrown over the deep set eye by 
the finely formed brow gave additional 
power to an expression which not 
even death itself could rob of its pecu- 
liar and striking intellectuality. The 
skin was beautifully clear, the upper 
lip and chin were covered with long 
and exquisitely fine black hair, par- 
tially concealing the mouth, which was 
slightly open, and displayed a line of 
ivory teeth of perfect regularity; the 
nose was straight, and chiselled as an 
antique sculpture, and the fine broad 
forehead seemed, in its marble white- 
ness, to melt into the pure linen ; the 
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thin, long, delicate hands, and the 
finely-turned wrist were barely distin- 
guishable from the white folds upon 
which they reposed, and but for the 
pale violet hue which encircled the 
nails, and which tells so unmistakably 
of death, they might have been taken 
forthose ofa woman in delicate health. 
It was a mournful sight—that young 

roud man, stretched out in the mock- 
ing panoply of death, and thus sur- 
rounded by all that told so plainly and 
so well of buoyant life, of bounding 
hope, and lofty aims; by all that spoke 
so palpably of high talent to warrant, 
and energy to sustain his noble aspi- 
rations. 

The sudden movement of one of 
the men (of whom mention has been 
already made) towards the fire, arous- 
ed the young painter from his reverie 
of grief. Hastily raising his head he 
threw a glance fierce, almost terrible 
in its expression of disgust and hatred 
upon the disturber of his woe, then 
bending with frantic sorrow over the 
corpse, he kissed with intense and de- 
voted affection the cold clay, and, no 
longer able to control the emotions of 
his heart, he sobbed aloud. 

At this moment a voice agitated to 
a degree which rendered it scarcely 
articulate was heard upon the stairs. 
The accent unmistakably English, and 
the broken and imperfect Italian at 
once roused the poor youth, and for a 
moment a pallor rivalling that of the 
dead spread over his cheek. With 
that intuitive judgment which flows 
spontaneously from kindness of heart, 
he abruptly seized the two men who 
were in the act of lifting the coffin-lid 
to its place, and hurrying them with- 
out explanation into a small room in 
which poor Freeling had slept, and in 
which he had in all probability met 
his death, returned to his place near 
the coffin of his friend. To do this 
had occupied less time than the hap- 
less comers, whose trembling limbs 
almost refused their office, had taken 
to ascend the somewhat dark and nar- 
row stairs. It was an awful moment. 
A young man, whose strong likeness 
to the dead proclaimed his relation- 
ship, closely followed by a young fairy 
girl, reached the open door at the same 
instant. 

A single glance into the room told 
all, and the hapless girl fell scarcely 
less dead than him she mourned into 
the arms of the horror-stricken youth. 
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Gently disengaging himself, and assist- 
ed by Paolo, he bore the fainting bur- 
den to a long form, and bending over 
it with passionate affection, seemed in 
the intense anxiety with which he 
watched for the symptoms of return- 
ing animation, to forget for a moment 
the cause of her attack. A rude laugh 
was heard in the inner chamber, and 
before Paolo could rush to the door, 
the men advanced towards the coffin, 
rudely declaring they could waste no 
more time, and were proceeding with 
incredible brutality to re-commence 
their work. Paolo, pale with rage, 
strode towards thein, whispered, in a 
voice of earnest and concentrated emo- 
tion, a few words into the ear of 
the man who seemed master. They 
paused ; a dollar, it was his last, pass- 
ed into the hands of the ruffian, and 
they left the room. 

During this terrible scene, the poor 
girl, just recovering from the prolonged 
swoon, gazed with an indescribable 
expression upon the actors; her mind 
seemed to wander for some minutes, 
and with a look of child-like confi- 
dence and helplessness, she turned 
to her companion, pressed her brow, 
at her cold hands quickly over 
1er face, as if the reality were too ter- 
rible for belief; then, as if a sudden 
hope flashed through her soul, and 
gave back to her frame its lost ener- 
gies, she bounded to her feet, and 
flew to the side of the coffin. Her 
quick eye glanced rapidly from the 
portrait, full of life and fire, to the pale 
set features of the original; and with 
a shriek, in which the agony of a life 
seemed concentrated, she fell senseless 
to the ground. His own grief absorbed 
in the condition of his companion, 
Henry Freeling, for it was indeed 
his brother, bent over the prostrate 
form, and assisted by the Italian, 
tried every means of recovery; in 
vain they poured water upon her fore- 
head, chafed her cold hands, blew upon 
her temples, and called her by every 
endearing epithet, but the hapless girl 
breathed not—stirred not—answered 
them not! Alarmed beyond expres- 
sion, Paolo rushed down stairs to the 
next floorand despatched a woman for 
the English physician. Returning to 
the studio he found Henry still bending 
in speechless terror over the body of the 
unhappy girl, and using, with fruitless 
assiduity, their limited means torouse 
her from the state which every mo- 
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ment assumed a more alarming form. 
The jaws dropped—the pulse became 
imperceptible—and the hands fell from 
his own with that utter lifelessness 
which to those not accustomed to see 

rsons in a similar condition is so 

ightful. Frantic with fear and grief 
the boy kissed her pale brow, and 
ee her hand in both his own, 
prayed her to speak—to answer him 
—or his heart would break? 

It was an awful scene ; the glaring 
sun, bright, mocking, pitiless, stream- 
ed through the open door of the inner 
room, and fell full upon the group. 
The unfortunate girl, stretched on the 
cold pavement, her fair beautiful hair 
spread in wild disorder around her 
face, her neck partially uncovered, 
her whole attitude bespeaking the 
utter abandonment of despair. The 
youth, who now bathed her pallid 
brow, now kissed her lips, and now, 
in a voice of hopeless agony, called 
upon her by every name of endear- 
ment and passionate entreaty to 
awake; the tall slight figure of the 
young Italian, who, regarding them 
with unspeakable grief, stood with 
his arms folded, his brow contracted, 


listening with impatient eagerness 


to every sound. As a carriage rolled 
rapidly down the street, he started, 
flew down stairs, and in a few seconds 
re-entered the room with the doctor, 
a young and good-looking man, whose 
whole face beamed with intelligence 
and kindness, and whose ample fore- 
head and well-set eye denoted no 
ordinary talent. As he advanced 
quickly into the room, a shade passed 
over his face, and in the glance he 
threw around, what a host of bitter 
and busy memories might be read! 
Kneeling down, he felt for the pulse 
of the fainting girl; as he did so, a 
scarcely perceptible contraction of the 
brow, and a slight tremor of the lip, 
marked his immediate appreciation 
of the serious nature of the case. 
Laying his hand upon the sufferer’s 
heart, he became greatly disturbed, 
and hurriedly despatched Paolo for 
some powerful restoratives, applying 
in the mean time, without success, all 
the more usual means of revival under 
similar circumstances. Finding all in 
vain, he eagerly questioned Henry as 
to the duration of the attack, the re- 
lationship between the fair girl and 
the deceased, who, in the peaceful 
unconsciousness of death, lay cold and 
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unheeding above them. Paolo, breath- 
less from the speed he had used, 
trembling with fear and agitation, 
soon returned with several small 
phials. Hastily pouring a few drops 
from one of them into a little water, 
the good doctor put a small quantity 
into the mouth of the sufferer, and in 
a few minutes they had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing some slight symptoms 
of returning animation. Fearful that 
a more complete recovery should take 
place before they could remove her 
from the fatal room, they quickly 
lifted the still lifeless body from the 
ground, and placing it upon the form, 
Paolo and the doctor carried it down 
stairs, followed by the wretched bro- 
ther, who, now that his fears for 
Agnes—such was the poor girl’s name 
—were partially removed, felt, almost 
for the first time, the full extent of 
his own loss. Placing her carefully 
in the carriage, they proceeded slowly 
towards the hotel, Dr. D—— pre- 
ceding them, in order to prepare the 
unconscious mother to receive her 
daughter, and to break to her the 
news of poor Freeling’s death. Fully 
conscious of the perilous condition of 
his patient, he did not attempt to 
conceal his fears from the person most 
interested in the sad truth ; and when 
the party arrived they found her fully 
prepared. Still senseless, her beloved 
child was gently undressed, and placed 
on a bed, from which, alas! she was 
never to rise again! 

There are few places within the 
walls of Rome, crowded as every spot 
may be with the charms of associa- 
tions or local beauty, which possess, 
at least to the English traveller, so 
great an interest as the spot hallowed 
as the burial-ground of Protestant 
visiters to the Eternal City. So mul- 
tiform in their sources, so strong in 
degree, so lasting in impression are 
the interests it awakens, that it is 
difficult to assign to any a preponder- 
ating influence. Under the frown of 
the mighty walls, which for so many 
centuries girded and defended the 
liberties of Rome ; the dial, as it were, 
upon which the shadow of the ma- 
jestic monument of Caius Cestus 
marks daily the hours’ flight—within 
a bow-shot of the yellow Tiber, and at 
the foot of that strange hill formed 
by the broken pottery of its ancient 
and sapetarlons Werke, it yields to few 
places.in historic or antiquarian inter- 
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est. For the painter it has peculiar 
charms; and the poet might there 
find inspiration as noble as could 
ay be supplied by external ob- 
while, hallowing, softening, 
fs wile each individual interest, 
it sheds over all a sacred and 
melancholy spell. It is emphatically 
the grave of youth—and it is bitter 
to walk from monument to monu- 
ment, from sod to sod, beneath its 
frequent cypresses and rose-trellised 
aths, and mark how few lustres have 
en attained by those who sleep be- 
neath them. With little variation 
they tell the same melancholy tale, 
fever, consumption, accident, or study 
—the strong mind wearing through 
the weak scabbard, all homilies upon 
the one text—“death in youth.” 
Light, indeed, must be the heart which 
can quit its gates unimpressed with 
the conviction, painful, yet whole- 
some, that in the midst, not only of 
life, but of life’s prime, we are in 
death. There is something of mock- 
ery in the rank luxuriance of the 
vegetation which springs around those 
tombs, the leaves broader and fresher 
than their wont, its clustering flowers 
more profuse and of deeper hue, its 
abundant ivy and quick-springing 
grass, suggesting the idea painful and 
repulsive—thi it their life and _bril- 
liancy, and strength, are drawn from 
sources, which 
mortality, darkness, and decay ; while 
the century-blooming aloe, the pine, 
to which a year is but as a day, and 
the monument, upon which the lapse 
of eighteen hundred years has been 
only sufficient to shed a beautifying 
tint, laugh in their undecaying gran- 
deurat the paltry sum of the years here 
recorded. 

Slowly and mournfully the pageant 
wound through the narrow streets, 
the broad piazzas, by the spark- 
ling fountains, and under the gloomy 
arches of the city. A plain naked 
looking hearse, and two or three 
old fashioned and crazy carriages 
were surrounded and followed by a 
numerous train of pedestrian mourn- 
ers. In the first carriage Paolo Sil- 
vani, Henry Freeling, the chaplain, 
and Dr. D—— sat in unbroken si- 
lence—the hands of the two young 
men clasped together as if for mu- 
tual support in that trying and ter- 
rible hour; the sky was bright and 
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cloudless, and the air joyous and fresh, 
had nothing of sympathy with that 
mournful procession. Two and two, 
fifty or sixty of his friends or brother 
artists, all in deep mourning, followed 
Spencer Freeling to his last home ; and 
from their whispered praises, their 
earnest sorrow, and affectionate sym- 
pathies, w hat an epitaph might have 
been written! The gates were reach- 
ed; and as the coffin was lifted out 
of the hearse, by an instinctive sug- 
gestion of affectionate friendship, 
Lawless, Strange, and four other of 
his intimate associates, silently dis- 
placed the accustomed bearers, and, 
with fult hearts and tearful eyes, bore 
it silently to the little chapel, too small 
to contain more than half the number 
of the mourners. 

In a voice trembling and almost 
inarticulate with emotion, the chap- 
lain read the first portion of the beau- 
tiful service for the dead; and when 
the friends once more raised the coftin 
to carry it to the grave which had been 
prepared, the suppressed sob, the long- 
drawn sigh, the silent tear, told how 
deeply all were moved. At the head of 
the new-made grave, in a position of 
hopeless helpless misery, pitiable to 
see, stood Paolo Silvani, watching with 
a kind of desperate fascination the 
adjusting of the ropes which were to 
lower into the grave, to hide from his 
sight for ever, the last remains of the 
friend he had so truly loved. As the 
ceremony proceeded, his frame shook 
violently ; and the natural pallor of 
his face became so ghastly, that Law- 
less, in alarm, hurried to his side, and, 
scarcely master of his own voice, 
endeavoured to rouse him. As the 
words ‘dust to dust—ashes to ashes” 
were followed by the rattle of the clay 
upon the coflin, a convulsive tremor 
passed over his face ; and, disengaging 
himself from the arm of Lawless, he 
dashed forward as if he would have 
thrown himself into the grave, and, 
with a deep groan, fell senseless upon 
the dark wet earth. As he was borne 
away, the last solemn words of the 
service were uttered, and the earthly 
chain between Spencer Freeling and 
the world was snapt in twain. 

Three years passed away, and two 
young men stood by that grave. 
At the head, a plain white marble 

tablet bore this simple but affecting 
inscription: “To the memory of 
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Spencer Freeling, this monument was 
erected by his friends and brother 
artists. He died; and his place has 
never been filled up.” 

Wild flowers and roses had sprung 
around that grave, and with a trem- 
bling hand and moist eye, Henry Freel- 
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him, They passed on. Separated by 
a single plain and nameless grave, 
indicated only by the grass-grown 
mound, and a black wooden cross, 
was another tablet precisely similar 
to that of which we cn spoken. 
The date of the death of her who 
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ing said, as he stooped to gather a slept beneath it was four days later ; 
rose bud from the stem: “My poor — the name it bore was Agnes 
mother will prize this.” But Paolo Mortown. 

Silvani’s heart was too full to answer 
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From watching the pale moon ride by, 
From bathing in the cold night-shower, 
Sweet nursling of ungenial sky 
Come to my lady’s lonely bower ! 


Come, with thy balmy breath, and sweet, 
Thy silken lip all pale and fair-— 

Come, tell the truth, for maiden meet, 
That nature’s hand has written there. 


As cheerily as though no shade 
Or cloud had ever wrapped your sun,— 
And thus should woman’s part be played, 
And thus should Christian’s course be run. 


Not only when his sunny light 
Young joy along her pathway throws, 
But she must still be sweet and bright 
In trial stern and lonely woes. 


Tn loveliness and meekness move 
With patient heart and cloudless face, 
And incense sweet of peace and love 
Shed round her own appointed place. 
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THe object matter of theological 
works, distinguished by any degree of 
spiritual unction, and recommended 
by a popular name, is tolerably cer- 
tain to attract attention at the pre- 
sent time. The Guardian and the 
Record will detect heresies of oppo- 
site complexion in a pamphlet or a 
sermon. TheChristian Remembran- 
cer and Observer will grind the more 
elaborate treatise between ecclesias- 
tical upper and nether mill-stones. 
Perhaps, if the work touch upon the 
domains adjacent to theology—of his- 
tory, philosophy, or criticism—the 
Quarterly will speak with amiable 
neutrality, or the Edinburgh with 
dexterous ill-nature. But the general 
characteristics of style prevalent in 
our contemporary theologians of dif- 
ferent schools have been little criti- 
cised, 

We propose, in the present paper, 
to attempt a rough classification of 
the styles of our better-known con- 
temporary theologians, and we hope 
to draw one or two inferences of no 
inconsiderable practical importance. 

To a member of the Church of 
Rome, who can get over the incon- 
venient perspicuity of a portion of 
the obscure fourteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians, we can fancy that there 
is something majestic and philosophi- 
cal in the use of the Latin tongue. 
In addition to the scriptural difficulty, 
there is, indeed, a considerable amount 
of practical absurdity. There is also 
a strange incongruity between the re- 
ligion of peace and the language which 
represents war. But setting these ob- 
jections aside, we can understand what 
might be said from the ultra-montane 
point of view. These dogmatic, litur- 
gical, and sacramental formularies, it 
might be urged, envelope the spirit of 
divine truth with an appropriate 
wisdom. The fact that the language is 
dead is its peculiar recommendation. 
It is alien to the spirit of the age. The 
interests and vicissitudes of the world 
cannot affect its form. The fixity and 
immobility of death, indeed, are in 
its rigid lines, and there is something 
awful and austere in the passionless 
accents of its music. So much the 


better, our philosopher might con- 
tinue : sacred verities will not be mo- 
dified by changeful and flexible con- 
structions ; dogmatic vigour will not 
be sacrificed to the exigencies of ele- 
gant translations; a fixed, unvarying 
language is the vehicle for that which 
isunvarying. The ship ofspeech which 
is to transport eternal verities across 
the gulf.of time, ought to partake in 
something of the immutable charac- 
ter of eternity. It is not merely that 
the rich and olden scent has been en- 
closed in an ancient wrapper of lan- 
guage: it is that the aroma has pass- 
ed into and been absorbed by the 
wrapper. 

Now, omitting the important fact, 
that the wrong tongue has been 
chosen—(for, assuming the hypothesis, 
Greek, the mould into which the con- 
summation of religion was cast, should 
have been the selected vehicle)—and 
waiving other considerations, there 
is one point that should not be for- 
gotten. The verities of the Chris- 
tian faith are not merely speculative. 
Here, yet more truly than in ethics, 
may it be said, “the end is not know- 
ledge, but practice.” Acts of faith 
demand corresponding acts of will, 
and corresponding emotions. The 
spring of these emotional and volun- 
tary acts is touched through the me- 
dium of language. The Englishman 
or the German is not accessible to 
the vocables which worked mightily 
in Cyprian or Augustine. He must 
be drawn with the cords of a man; 
by the human influences of common 
speech, with all its hoarded poetry ; 
by familiar words, with all their ex- 
uberant and unanalyzed wealth of 
passionate association. With all re- 
spect for Dean Trench, we suspect 
that itis with many words as it is 
with all passions: passion protends 
itself to an object ; when we attempt 
to analyze the passion, we dwell on 
it, we arrest it; and in doing so, an- 
nihilate it. So with many words 
which are intensely influential : when 
we come to analyze them, they melt 
away from us. 

That which is true of a dead lan- 
guage in theology may also, in mea- 
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sure, be true of modern tongues. Theo- 
logy learned to discard Latin, the type 
of immobility, the symbol of the past; 
and flung herself upon the vulgar 
tongues, the type of progression, and 
the symbol of the future. But even 
in modern tongues, theological /or- 
mule soon come to need translation. 
Every generation must re-translate 
them for itself. The style of a theo- 
logical writer is his mode of render- 
ing eternal truth into a “language 
understanded of the people.” 
The variety of style in Scripture is 
patent and conspicuous. Infidels, 
indeed, have often objected against 
its authority, that “it is not composed 
by rules of art agreed upon by cri- 
tics for polite and correct writing.” 
Shaftesbury, in especial, has pressed 
the analogy between the grammatical 
art of characters, painted speech, and 
the art of painting itself. There are 
foreign churches, in which there are 
ieces which tradition asserts to have 
een angelically wrought by a su- 
pernatural hand and sacred pencil. 
Shaftesbury proceeds to argue, that 
had such a piece happened to be of a 
hand like Raphael’s, he should have 
found nothing certain to oppose to the 
tradition ; but that, as he observed 
the whole style of the pretended 
heavenly workmanship to vary in 
many particulars from the truth of 
art, he ventured to assert confidently 
that, had the pencil been heaven- 
uided, it could never have been so 
ame in its performance; and he 
insinuates that the same conclusion 
follows from an application to Scrip- 
ture of the rules of language and 
grammar. Butthe hand of Raphael 
would not have been literally divine 
any more than that of the inferior pain- 
ter. In the very absence of the correct 
elegancies of mere fine writings, we 
may trace something in consonance 
with a divine original. The shores of 
the ocean and of the lakes are not 
bounded by rigidly straight lines. Even 
in a piece of artificial water, we can 
discriminate the hand of man from 
that of nature, by a want of that in- 
describable softness and waviness of 
outline which the latter leads along 
every curve : the mountains are not 
moulded into exact pyramids; the 
stars are not cast into the stiff figures 
of Dutch gardening. “ Yet,” says 
Berkeley, “if I durst follow my own 
judgment, I shall be apt to think 
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that there are noble beauties in the 
style of the Holy Scriptures: in the 
narrative parts, a strain so simple and 
unaffected; in the devotional and 
prophetic, so animated and sublime ; 
and in the doctrinal parts, such an 
air of dignity and authority as seems 
to speak their original divine.” It 
should be remembered, too, that in 
the delivery of His oracles, the Spirit 
did not merely string a passive fore. 
He moulded and wrought a living 
personal instrument, not obliterating 
individual peculiarities. A variety of 
style is the correlative of this true 
view of inspiration. Hence, Isaiah 
has been termed courtly ; Jeremiah 
has a divine rusticity; the soul of 
Ezekiel expands among the grand 
and grotesque symbols of Babylonian 
power; Amos speaks like a herdsman; 
Hosea is concisely obscure, from the 
compressed intensity of his pathos ; 
Malachi flings off hisdenunciatory sen- 
tencesintorapidand rugged questions. 

That elegance of style, as well asa 
philosophical cast of thought, were 
looked upon with some suspicion by 
many of the earlier fathers, there can 
be little doubt. “What have Athens 
and Jerusalem in common?” (Quid 
ergo Athenis et Hierosolymis ?) asks 
Tertullian. We can reply, in the 
nineteenth century, our philosophy, 
our civilization,our literature—Bacon, 
Milton, Shakespeare—supply the an- 
swer to the question. 

Our older English theology is re- 
markable for variety and excellence 
of style. There may, indeed, be a 
certain monotonous affectation which 
runs through the second-rate Puri- 
tans, and second-rate High Church- 
men—the Ames, Perkins, and Cart- 
wrights, the Sparkes and Sparrows ; 
but how different the expressive pithi- 
ness and scintillating fancy of Hall 
from the majestic exuberance of 
Hooker, sweeping on with periods 
rolling like a river through the 
length of the “ Ecclesiastical Polity ” 
Bunyan’s Saxon, rich and homely as 
an English orchard ; Baxter’s perfect 
language, mirroring the things of 
heaven, as a summer sea mirrors the 
stars ; Taylor’s imagination, clustering 
beauties round his logic, like roses 
twining round a marble pillar, and his 
playful thoughts ever and anon peep- 
ing through his fertile learning, like 
children on an autumn morning bury- 
ing themselves in the golden corn ; 
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Barrow’s exhaustive fulness and ex- 
quisite analysis ; Donnes’ gentle wit, 
and sentences that sob like a penitent, 
or rise like a skylark to the gate of 
heaven; South, sometimes sinking 
to the level of a ribald cavalier, 
sometimes preaching like one in hea- 
ven; Leighton’s spiritual eloquence, 
through which his soul is visible, like 
the snow-white sand under the deep 
waters on a summer evening—to be 
ignorant of these writers is simply to 
be ignorant of one’s own language. 
If the coarse fanatical cant of the 
Commonwealth, and the dissoluteness 
of the Restoration alike left their 
trail upon the English tongue, our 
English divines gave it fresh richness 
and purity. It is an observation of 
Swift's, that Hooker, the Churchman, 
and even Parsons, the Jesuit, were 
both elegant and intelligible to 
readers of Queen Anne’s reign, while 
Wotton, Osborne, Daniel, and other 
men from court, were already obsolete. 

With some misgivings we ask, 
whether owr theologians will hold a 
similar position in this respect ? Are 
there those among us to whom pos- 
terity will point with equal admira- 
tion and gratitude ? 

Certain peculiarities of style seem 
to run through certain sects, denomi- 
nations, and parties. 

The “ Broad Church” can scarcely 
be said to possess a preacher of emi- 
nent popular power. Indeed the 
balancing and refined turn of mind 
which is required to make a “ Broad 
Churchman,” does almost ipso facto 
disqualify a man for the sweeping 
assertions and unhesitating assur- 
ance, without which oratory will 
never be popular. But the charms of 
style which are possessed by many of 
its writers, give it an advantage, 
which accounts in great measure for 
its success among highly-educated 
men and women. Mr. Maurice’s 
misty grandeur and loving obscurity, 
through which one sees so many 
shadows looming; Mr. Kingsley's 
racy and idiomatic English, and his 
quiet suppressed humour (witness 
even his sermons, where, ¢.g., hespeaks 
of the good people who think Abra- 
ham a supra-lapsarian Calvinist, and 
Noah a respectable member of the 
Church of England!) Mr. Llewellin 
Davies’ adaptation of modern philo- 
sophical forms to old dogmatic 
truths; Mr. Stanley’s vast historical 
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knowledge, his large charity, his ex- 
traordinary power of drawing lines of 
communication between the most dis- 
tant branches of knowledge, and of 
grouping the most apparently dissimi- 
lar facts under common principles, 
will at once occur to many of our 
readers. These divines have elegance, 
taste, and thoughtfulness. They are 
eminently useful in an age like the 
present. But, as a whole, they are 
rather essayists on religious subjects 
than divines. Swift used to say that 
after his best pains he could only 
preach pamphlets. The “ Broad 
Church” gentlemen preach and write 
reviews. Their style is essentially a 
reviewing style. 

The “'Tractarian School,” deficient 
like the “ Broad” in popular preaching, 
originally acquired much of its ascen- 
dancy by the wonderful masters of 
style whom it numbered among its 
adherents. Dr. Pusey, indeed, is often 
perplexed and incoherent. His neck 
is stiff and his back heavy under the 
load of his patristic learning. His 
pages are strange with strings of capital 
letters, that leap down unaccountably 
upon adjectives, and even articlesin the 
middle of sentences. Patristic words 
are strangely tortured into English, 
eg. “InGodded” and “ InStrength- 
ened.” His clauses are burdened 
with “ones,” and “so to says,” and 
“if one might say so with reverence,” 
and the like. The eye wanders over 
long sentences apparently, which are 
really short ones, strung together by 
semicolons. Still to many minds he 
is an exceedingly fascinating writer. 
There is diffused over his sermons and 
practical writings an unearthly and 
highly spiritual colouring. His illus- 
trations are various, original, and 
sometimes exquisitely felicitous. The 
very fact that in many cases he is 
merely translating the sentiments 
and emotions common to all sanc- 
tified minds into another dialect— 
new to most of us, because it is 
very old—gives his style an in- 
describable fascination. But Mr. 
Newman's sermons were, in point of 
style, the most charming and the most 
influential of all the writings of the 
“Tractarian” school. Infinitely more 
earthly in tone than Pusey’s, they 
found access to a larger class. Some- 
times picturesque and poetic; some- 
times clear, logical, and vigorous ; oc- 
casionally cold and obscure as a fog, 


> 
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not seldom bitter and sarcastic, they 
must errs rank high as specimens 
of style. Mr. Manning’s tender, but 
dreamy beauty, melted into the evan- 
gelical hue. But the former pre-emi- 
nence of this school in the matter 
of style, has now passed away. Its 
greatest masters have passed into an- 
other camp, and seem to have blunted 
their pens. The world is tired of the 
monotony of their humble imitators. 
They have lately, however, exhibited 
a blank verse section. The “ Last 
Words of an English Catholic” go off 
for pages, & sometimes, in ten-syllabled 
unrhymed lines, printed as prose. Mr. 
Lee, the ex-editor of the Anglo-Ko- 
man Union, if we remember right, 
occasionally exhibits this peculiarity 
in his sermons. 

The Anglican School has several 
respectable writers. Dr. Hook is a 
manly and vigorous thinker. The 
burly vicar speaks in a straightfor- 
ward style, which accounts for his 
popularity. He is never philosophical, 
very rarely original in the substance 
of his thought; but he is always sen- 
sible, and his sentences controversial 
are often like a buffet from a strong 
English fist in an antagonist’s face. 
Professor Harold Browne's style is 
clear and careful, but not powerful. 
He has a curious trick of commencing 
very many sentences with “ Nay!” 
The late Professor Blunt was, prob- 
ably, the very best writer of the 
pure Anglican School. He abounds 
in pithy sayings, in proverbs, and 
quaint but reverent applications of 
familiar texts. When he is touching, 
his manliness and simplicity are quite 
irresistible. The Bishop of New Zea- 
land’s style is very good. There are 
occasionally Homeric reminiscences 
hanging about it. It is sometimes 
rich with the colours of the Melane- 
sian islands, and the chimes of the 
great Pacific fall delightfully upon 
our ears. The Bishop of Oxford’s 
written is inferior to his spoken style. 
He sometimes expresses a thing bet- 
ter than any other living man. But 
his style is peculiar, monotonous, and 
occasionally meretricious and rather 
exaggerated. Early philosophical 
studies have left their trace behind, 
sometimes in beautiful and profound 
thoughts; sometimes, perhaps, in an 
affectation of “depth.” 

The Whateleian School is cold in 
the pulpit, cold even in writing. They 


are to be recognised by a sort of 
affected simplicity, which lays hold 
upon a seeming difficulty, strips it of 
its jacket, aon hands it to you ina 
jiffy, peeled and boiled soft. The Arch- 
thee issaid bysome to have schooled 
himself into a repose and correct- 
ness, the most opposed to his natural 
predilections. The Scotch School of 
philosophy, Warburton, Swift, Paley, 
and Tucker, have had their respective 
shares in modulating his Grace’s style. 
Very marked is the employment by 
this school of illustrations. But these 
illustrations are either allusive—(ike 
the Archbishop’s comparison, in his 
evidence before the Oxford Cominis- 
sion, of an unreal examination for 
University degrees to the shadow- 
thorn, in the Indian Shadow-land, 
mentioned in the Spectator)—or sci- 
entific, or from the side of observation, 
never from the side of sentiment 

poetry. The Whateleians recoil 
rather too much from mysticism, and 
their fear of exaggerated spirituality 
breathes a coldness over their tone. 
Their writing is, perhaps, plausible 
rather than convincing; and stimu- 
lates opposition by its provoking ease 
and clearness. The Bishop of Cork 
will, probably, be numbered among 
the most eminent writers of thisschool. 
But in many respects he shakes off its 


trammels, and reminds one rather of 


the ~ days of English literature. 

The Philosophical Theologians 
should not be forgotten here. 

Of this school we possess several dis- 
tinguished ornaments. Dean Trench, 
though not an eloquent preacher, is 
an eloquent writer. There is admir- 
able accuracy in his use of words. 
They will bear to be looked at under 
a microscope. His style is a little 
cumbrous, however, and now and then 
quaint to the verge of affectation. Mr. 
Mansel’s writing is just the vehicle 
for his philosophic spirit. It is clear 
and logical, and always has the 
right word in the right place. He 
sometimes attains to a solemn and 
impressive earnestness of tone ; and 
ever and anon, flying gleams of poetry 
touch the vast granite masses of his 
argument. Dr. Thomson is a very 
elegant writer. The cumbrous divi- 
nity of Germany, the super-subtle 
speculations of Kant, the wire-drawn 
distinctions of the schoolmen and logi- 
cians, are rendered by him into easy 
and flowing English. And the prac- 
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tical applications of his arguments rise 
to an impassioned earnestness. Dr. 
Lee’s style is a favourable specimen 
of this school. Perhaps he has been 
betrayed, by his admiration of Mr. 
Stanley’s writings, into a species of 
excursive vivacity, which is a little 
inferior to the not ungraceful solidity 
of his great theological work. When 
Mr. Byrne has satisfied himself with 
riveting the close links of his reason- 
ing, and allows his heart to pour out 
its hoarded tenderness over the truth 
which his head has justified, there 
is a manly tenderness in his writing 
which, we think, is almost unequalled 
by any living theological author. We 
would refer to the passages in his 
“Donnellan Lectures,’ where he 
points out the moral commission of 
sorrow to purify and exalt; showing 
that suffering is one of the ingredients 
which are finely blended in the com- 
bination of beauty and sublimity; and 
where he reads with such exquisite 
pathos the logic of the human heart 
in the presence of the beloved dead. 
One other also we must mention— 
though now no longer among us— 
William Archer Butler, for the ex- 
uberant richness of his imagination, 
for his magic power of importing il- 
lustrations from the remotest dis- 
tricts of human knowledge, for his 
broad generalizations, is the very Burke 
of philosophical theology. Sentence 
after sentence, his style rolls on its 
majestic amplitude, the main bod 

sweeping on direct to its bourne, with 
side-currents pushed out by its weight 
and volume into the pools and creeks 
of countless parentheses. 

The Roman Catholic school of theo- 
logians claim a word of notice. The 
literary qualifications of these divines 
are not generally considerable. We 
remember to have seen in a Roman 
Catholic volume of sermons the asser- 
tion, that some “ persons pop straight 
into heaven.” The fact of this literary 
inferiority has been evidently remarked 
by Dr. Newman. 


*¢ ¢ Took at their books of devotion,’ 
insisted Carlton, ‘they can’t write Eng- 
lish.’ 

“ Reding smiled at Carlton, and slowly 
shook his head to-and-fro, while he said, 
‘They write English, I suppose, as classi- 
cally as St. John writes Greek.” —<‘ Loss 
and Gain,” p. 33). 


Dr. Faber writes loosely; but he 
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has a rich poetic fancy, and large 
general reading. Dr. Newman and 
Jr. Manning, the former especially, 
seem to have lost, with their old asso- 
ciations, their purity and simplicity 
of diction. Can any thing be clum- 
sier or weaker than these sentences 
gathered from a single sermon ?— 

‘* Where is there upon earth the 
champion, the hero, the lawgiver, the 
body politic, which was great three hun- 
dred years ago, and is great now?” 


Where, indeed, the hero—for we are 
not aware that people now-a-days live 
three hundred years? Some would 
say the English race and constitution 
were great three hundred years ago, 
and are great still. But to point 
rather to the Doctor’s style, we pro- 
ceed :-— 

‘*Moralists and poets, often do they 
descant upon this innate vitality of mat- 
ter, this innate perishableness of mind. 
Man, the greatest work of God’s hand 
under the sun, he, in all the manifesta- 
tions of his complex being, is born only 
todie. The noblest efforts of his genius, 
the conquests he has made, they outlive 
himself.” 

One more sentence— 


‘*Were we the inhabitants of some 
sister planet, possessed of a more perfect 
mechanism than this earth has discov- 
ered for surveying the transactions of 
another globe, and did we turn our eyes 
thence towards England just at this 
season, we should be arrested by a poli- 
tical phenomenon as wonderful as any 
which the astronomer notes down from 
his physical field of view.” 

Dr. Newman does not mean, of 
course, to tell us that political pheno- 
mena are the objects which Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton and Dr. Robinson 
contemplate through telescopes—that 
Lord Rosse is occupied in inspecting 
the India Bill—but his words decid- 
edly and distinctly convey such an 
impression. 

We can only mention it as note- 
worthy, that the adoption of a creed 
of un-English complexion seems to 
have unstrung the threads of a beau- 
tiful English style—that a perversion 
of thought has been accompanied by 
a curious perversion of the mode of 
expressing thought. But we must 
not be guilty of the discourtesy of 
overlooking Cardinal Wiseman. His 
Eminence’s style is pompous and 
tawdry, theatrical and overdone. His 
strokes are like those upon drop- 
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scenes, which look well at a distance, 
but are coarse and clumsy upon near 
inspection. His sentences are like 
tall footmen in gaudy liveries, with 
splay feet and knocker knees. Take 
an instance from the Cardinal’s Bal- 
linasloe sermon :— 


**Tt would appear that the best 
sample of the church, as it was for a 
long time in this country, is exactly one 
of those ancient churches I have de- 
scribed, of which every buttress has 
been plucked away, and thus, while in 
the meantime all these had not been 
able to wipe away that sacredness of 
consecration which they had received, 
while all had been in vain to draw away 
the affection of the people while it yet 
remained a consecrated ground for 
them. Imagine a congregation assem- 
bled in such a place worshipping God 
according to the religion of their fathers, 
and then I imagine to myself it to have 
been done merely by the providence of 
God, which He extended to one of His 
great saints, who, when he took shelter 
in a dilapidated house, God sustained 
with His hand the storm of snow that 
was coming to crush and destroy him, 
and kept it suspended over his head, 
making that which symbolized merely 
coldness and poverty, to become the 
shield of his protection; and the beam 
eame softly through the roof and showed 
to those with him below that God’s hand 
was over him. So it was that the won- 
derful grace of God had saved religion, 
and the storm which had discharged it- 
self repeatedly over their poor afflicted 
church, was the very security that God 
gave to it of its future happiness, and 
showed that it had not been abandoned 
for ever; and it was through all this 
apparently oppressive and pitiless storm 
that the softened rays of faith came 
down and filled the hearts of all that 
were there assembled; and then when 
it cleared away, the sun was shining 
brightly—it had begun to appear in its 
beauty, and it is rising towards its 
meridian now.” 


The best writers of this kind seem 
to have exchanged the expression of 
moral and religious truth for a species 
of spiritual puffing—for inflated 
compliments to living celebrities of 
their church, and poor semi-historical 
orations, 

Thus, Dr. Newman :— 


**1 listen, and I hear the sound of 
voices grave and musical renewing the 
old chant with which Augustine greeted 
Ethelbert in the free air upon the Kent- 
ish strand. It comes from a long pro- 
cession, and it winds along the cloisters., 


Priests, and religious theologians from 
the schools, and canons from the cathe- 
dral walk in due precedence; and then 
there comes a vision of well nigh twelve 
mitred heads; and last I see a prince of 
the church in the royal die of empire 
and of martyrdom—a pledge to us from 
Rome, of Rome’s unwearied love—a token 
that that goodly company is firm in 
apostolic faith and hope. And the shadow 
of the saints is there. St. Benedict is 
there speaking to us by the voice of bi- 
shop and of priest, and counting over 
the long ages through which he has 
prayed, and studied, and laboured ; there, 
too, is St. Dominic’s white wool, which 
no blemish cen impair, no stain can dim. 
And if St. Bernard be not there, it is 
only that his absence may make him to 
be remembered more. And the princely 
patriarch, St. Ignatius, too, the St. 
George of the modern world, with his 
chivalrous lance run through his writh- 
ing foe, he, too, sheds his blessing upon 
that train. And others also, his equals 
or his juniors in time, whose pictures 
are above our altars, or soon shall be— 
the surest proof that the Lord's arm has 
not waxen short, nor His mercy failed— 
they, too, are looking down from their 
thrones on high upon the throng. And 
so that high company moves on into 
the holy place; and there, with august 
rite and awful sacrifice, inaugurates the 
great act which brings it thither. What 
is that act? It is the first Synod of a 
new hierarchy—it is the resurrection of 
the church,” 


So, also, Dr. Manning :— 


**What, Fathers in Christ, what 
brings you here to-day but to legislate in 
His name? After three hundred years 
to build again what’ fear or force threw 
down; by a Divine power to undo what 
the sin of man accomplished. Another 
in the august line of Pontiffs has restored 
what a sainted predecessor gave, and 
bestows once more what England for- 
feited. The hierarchy of Gregory is re- 
produced in the hierarchy of Pius: a 
new order rises in its perfection. The 
Church of England in Synod takes 
up its work again after a silence of three 
hundred years. It re-opens its proceed- 
ings with a familiarity as prompt, and 
a readiness as calm, as if it resumed 
to-day the deliberation of last night. 
Though centuries of time have rolled 
away since it sat in council, the last 
Synod in England is but as the session 
of yesterday to the session of the 
morrow. ‘Time is not with the Church 
of God, save as it works in time, 
and time for it. The prerogatives of 
the Church, like His from whom they 
spring, are changeless. You meet here 
as of old once more; you have no prin- 
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ciples to seek, no theories to invent, no 
precedents to discover ; from the highest 
obligation to the lowest usage, all is de- 
finite and sure. After centuries, the 
Church puts forth its divine laws and 
powers, and applies them to the needs 
of place and time with the precision of 
a science and the facility of instinct. 
What is human stiffens and dies; the 
Living is ever in act as He in whose life 
the Church lives eternally. 

** And if we be faithful now as you of 
old, what a future is before us! All 
things bespeak a great hereafter. All 
around is laid upon a scale of vastness. 
The empire of Britain cannot be neutral 
in the earth. Its mass is too great to 
move this way or that without inclining 
the world as it sways. For good or for 
evil, it must leave its stamp upon the 
future. Under its shadow must spring 
up surpassing forms either of life or 
death. Penal colonies inexhaustible in 
evil, or Catholic races, cities, and states, 
must be its offspring. As the Greek 
and the Latin of old, so the Saxon blood 
and speech now are spread throughout 
the earth; a prelude, now as then, of 
some profound design of God. Already 
the Saxon, with his kindred races from 
our shores, encompasses the world. 
They are flowing together; they are 
meeting in new regions of the earth; 
ever moving on, westward from the 
Atlantic, eastward from the Indian 
Seas. The earth is girdled about with 
our race, bearing forth with them the 
institutions, traditions, and customs,— 
the nerve, the intelligence, the endur- 
ance, the will of England. They are 
laying deep and wide the base of civili- 
zation, of empires yet to come. Not 
without purposes in heaven is all this 
accomplishing. Do we not even now 
already perceive its issue? Even now 
already the Catholic Church holds the 
widest possession of this mizhty frame. 
It is penetrating on every side with all 
its power of life and of futurity. The 
see of St. Peter is present in all the 
colonies of England; the unity of the 
Catholic Episcopate binds them all in 
one; the priesthood already lifts the 
one Sacrifice in every land; orders con- 
secrated to God have their home in 
every clime: what are all these but 
germs of the future, fruitful principles, 
and productive centres of unity and 
truth? Nothing shall be lacking in the 
hour of need ; for the Multiplier is there. 
All things do him service; even those 
that resist Him, in resistance do Hig 
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will. For three hundred years the em- 
pire of old Rome strove to put out the 
Truth ; for three hundred years, in every 
city and province of its mighty sway, 
the pretor and the lictor, the axes and 
the rods, wreaked their worst upon the 
Faith. For three hundred years all the 
conscious influence of Rome was bent in 
one aim to destroy the Church of God, but 
all the whiie its unconscious influence, 
even without its knowledge and against 
its will, wrought for the name of Jesus. 
It confirmed His kingdom upon earth. 
Through all the Church still stood, ex- 
panding in calmness and in power, 
moulding to itself the framework and 
the substance of the empire. It had 
united -all nations, that the Church 
might penetrate mankind; it had pro- 
claimed silence in the earth, that the 
infallible voice might be heard; its fleets 
and armies opened land and sea for the 
passage of evangelists; its roads and 
commerce laid the world together; its 
laws protected the faithful; its cities 
were Apostles' thrones. So shall it be 
again. Let us fear nothing but mistrust. 
We need but faith, and faith too is a 
gift of God. He is with us in his com- 
passion and His omnipotence. The 
Lord is come into our wilderness, and 
the hour to interpose is nigh. Though 
the line of St. Augustine be broken, and 
his see without a name; though the 
saints of our Saxon land seem left with- 
out offspring or inheritance, St. Alban 
and St. Bede, St. Edmund and St. 
‘Thomas, shall yet have sons as princes 
in all lands.” 

The influence of three eminent 
writers upon the style of the Evan- 
gelical school has been particularly 
conspicuous. 

The late Robert Hall was a great 
master of the English language. With 
somewhat of the Johnsonian magni- 
loquence, headopted a more varied con- 
struction, and sentences shorter and 
more concentrated. Hall’s intellec- 
tual powers were of the highest order. 
His writings are as a coat-of-mail 
of chain armour, with every link at 
once strong and burnished. Some of 
his sermons are like a bush, serried 
with dense and spike-pointed foliage, 
on whose points the light is reflected 
with many twinkling scintillations. 
Passion and genius glitter upon their 
close and piercing logic. is faults 
are—that ambitious brevity* which 





* Has true brevity ever been so well described as in these rare and curious lines ? 


Symmachus in verbis parcus, sed mente profundus; 
Prodigus in sensu, colhs angustus, abundans 
Mente, sed ore minor: fructu, non fronde beatus, 
Sensis divitias verbi brevitate coarctat. 
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givesthe appearance of deeperthought 
and fuller meaning, and a certain 
general hardness of elegance. His 
few flights of imagination rather verge 
upon the borders of the ludicrous. 

or instance, the close of his sermon 
on the Princess Charlotte :— 


“No, illustrious Princess, it will be 
long ere the name of Charlotte Auguste 
is mentioned by Britons without tears ; 
remote posterity also, which shall peruse 
thy melancholy story, will ‘lay it to 
heart,’ and will be tempted to ask, why 
no milder expedient could suffice to cor- 
rect our levity, and make us mindful of 
our latter end? while they look back 
with pity on the amiable victim.” 


Not seldom, too, one is struck in 
Hall’s writings by a ludicrous dispro- 
portion between his subjects and the 
expressions which he selects. The 
Baptist denomination expands from 
its suburban flower-pot into the oak 
of the universal church. Phrases are 
used of Bedcombe or Fuller, such as 
might better beseem Augustine or 
Chrysostom. The domestic relations 
of these excellent dissenting ministers, 
their comely wives, whom they drove 
in their gigs, and their chubby children 
whom they rearéd virtuously and 
apprenticed to Mr. Meltings or Mr. 
Figgs, are celebrated in thestyle which 
is generally appropriated to the severe 
and stately muse of History. This 
strain has passed over to many of 
Mr. Hall’s denomination. Thus, we 
recollect to have read of the minister 
of a small chapel: “His domestic 
felicity was increased in the course of 
that year by his union with a lady of 
genuine piety and elegant accomplish- 
ments, the daughter of the sainted 
Bottomly.” We can trace Mr. Hall’s 
influence on the style of many of our 
divines. We may mention, especially, 
the close-knit and accurate English 
of Mr. Boyd of Cheltenham. 

Edward Irving was deeply read in 
the Divines of the Reformation, and in 
the elder Puritans. To this, however, 
he added a profound acquaintance 
with some English churchmen, more 
especially with Hooker. The sacra- 
mental views of the latter, originally 
as it were held in solution, have since 
vercolated the whole soil of Irvingism. 

rving’s mind was crowded with 
the awful images of Hebrew poetry, 
and of the Hebrew-souled Milton. 
His memory, too, was richly stored 


with general literature, with popular 
legends and stories. Thus he is the 
Corypheus of the anecdotical and 
romantic school in theology; for 
these two elements had long been 
rigorously excluded. 

In point of style Dr. Chalmers was 
remarkable but scarcely admirable. 
The Quarterly once characterized his 
Natural Theology, as “ Butler doneinto 
bad Scotch.” Certainly, he abounds 
in singular terms, “awanting,” “we 
do opine,” and the like. Abstract 
terms always appear in the plural: 
“sublimities,” “sanctities,’ “morali- 
ties,’ and so forth. His style is writ- 
ten oratory, speech intended for oral 
utterance, but first committed to writ- 
ing. Its whole structure smacks of 
the pulpit cushion. Curiously con- 
trasted with its long, rolling sentences, 
and awful prolixity of synonymes, are 
its short, homely illustrations. Thus, 
speaking of objections to the form of 
a communion being allowed to act as 
reasons for breaking it up, when its 
doctrine was sound, an acquaintance 
told us that he heard Dr. Chalmers 
read, “Would you proceed to pitch 
into the gas-pipes, and let off the gas, 
because you objected to their shape?” 
This, too, is very rich, addressed to 
those who looked to popular election 
of ministers as the stronghold of a 
church: “I do not see how you are 
to get quit of the evils incidental to 
all sorts of patronage, merely by mul- 
tiplying the number of patrons. Mul- 
tiplication, I ever understood, told 
only on the amount of the things to 
which it was applied, and not upon 
the character or kind of them. It 
results in a greater number of apples, 
but has no power to change them into 
apricots.” But Chalmers’ writing is 
specially noteworthy, as indicating 
one of the first applications of modern 
ethics and psychology to the service 
of the sanctuary. Brown, Stewart, 
and Reid, are made to supply the 
substratum of many an evangelical 
argument. And if this were the case 
with the Scotch philosophy—great 
only in accurate observation of the 
human mind, and in monographs of 
special human faculties, but unable 
to teach any thing of the principle, 
nature, laws, destination of the soul, 
and obliged to postulate a multitude 
of primitive facts as jirst principles 
how fruitfully may this hint be ex- 
panded by those who have been train- 
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ed in richer systems? Mr. Melville’s 
style is manifestly moulded upon 
Chalmers’. 

Our contemporary evangelical di- 
vines, with a few eminent exceptions, 
are little remarkable as specimens of 
written style. Content with their 
acknowledged superiority in the pul- 
pit, and with the immediate success 
of the pieces to which they attach 
their names, they do not seem to write 
for posterity. 

Dr. M‘Neile’s language, divested of 
his majestic attitudes and command- 
ing presence, is not equal to his de- 
served reputation. The Bishop of 
Carlisle’s writing is weak; Bishop 
Bickersteth’s, smooth and flowing, but 
pointless. But Mr. Ryle is racy, and 
smacks of Hugh Latimer. Bishop 
Baring has academic elegance, and is 
accurate, if not powerful. The days 
have been, when Archbishop Sumner 
could wield his pen to some purpose. 
His Commentary may be disappoint- 
ing ; but his Apostolic Preaching is a 
model of discussions of the kind, with 
a kind of judicial impartiality and 
clearness. Bishop O’Brien is formed 
in the school of Butler. His language 
sometimes vibrates like a whalebone- 
handled whip in the grasp of a giant ; 
and as he stands on tiptoe to give 
spring to his cut at a fallacy or an 
aifectation, one hardly hears the 
crack, until it comes down, and leaves 
a bloody weal behind. 

We should just mention the Trac- 
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talite, or Larcr-caP and Note of 
Admiration !! School, who bear the 
same relation to written, that Mr. 
Spurgeon does to spoken, style. 

This sketch has been necessarily 
brief and hasty. The lessons we 
would draw from it must be hastier 
still, and rather hinted than written 
out. 

It was said by the ancient apologist,* 
that the philosophers thought nothing 
true which was not pleasant to hear ; 
that they measured truth, not by its 
intrinsic weight, but by the orna- 
ment of its style. He did not, how- 
ever, despise the influence of eloquent 
writing, but rather longed to see it 
enlisted on the side of the Gospel. 
It is no unimportant service which 
literature renders to religion, if it re- 
moves prejudices from one class of 
minds, 

The diffusion of a good style of 
writing among our divines will be of 
great service to our clergy and people. 
It will make the former dissatisfied 
with traditionary platitudes. It will 
force them to translate the language 
of Scripture and of the church into 
the language of their own minds. 
And it will teach our congregations not 
to associate orthodoxy with narrow- 
ness and monotony—not to accuse 
men of “not preaching the Gospel,” 
merely because they render the doe- 
trine in the dialect which is natural 
to them. 


AUTUMN. 


Ruppy as gold is the chestnut tree 
When autumn passes by : 

No bleak wind crisps the silent sea 
Which is blue as a maiden’s eye. 


The yellow sun through the forest leaves 
Drops a thread of dancing light : 

Young children sing ’mid the barley-sheaves, 
And shout at the swallow’s flight. 


Yet Earth is lonely. 


The woodland sere 


And the softly murmuring foam 
Seem ever to bring to the listening ear 
Sweet songs of an unknown home. 


* Lactantius, Divin. Instit., Liber V. 
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OUR FOREIGN COURIER. 


I. THEotocy and Philosophy—such 
are the two subjects, it will be re- 
membered, which are wedded toge- 
ther in the first section of our Yoreign 
Courier. Misgivings occasionally 
come over us as-to whether the match 
be a happy one, whether it prove 

rolific of any thing but matrimonial 
jars. Which is to wear the breeches? 
which is to be the master ; which the 
servant—a servant, indeed, Philo- 
sophy is at all times willing to be, 
provided always it be charged with 
carrying the torch in the van, not the 
train in the rear of Truth: and thus 
it is that Reason and Faith wax 
abusive and come to blows, and amid 
the dust and turmoil of the fight, 
poor Truth fares sadly indeed, 

Coetusque vulgares et udam 
Spernit humum fugiente penna, 


Says Reason: “Faith or religion 
belongs to the infancy of the world, 
to an age of poetry and spontaneity ; 
but now that the world has arrived 
at man’s estate, it behoves it no longer 
to act as a child, to think as a child, 
to speak as a child: it must needs 
ut away childish things : spontaneity 
oe been supplanted by refiexion, 
Faith by Science. The pleasing fan- 
tasies which allured the childlike 
imagination of the world’s blind baby- 
hood are chased away by the meri- 
dian sun of the ripened reason in the 
full grown man. Synthesis has had 
its day—the reign of analysis has 
commenced.” To this and such like 
arguments and invectives, Theology 
too commonly replies by invectives 
without arguments. A better way 
has recently been followed by the 
author of a work now before us,* in 
which an elaborate reply is attempted 
to these charges against Revelation, 
so far as they impugn the divine le- 
gation of Moses, and the scientific 
value of the Pentateuch. The Mosaic 
writings are believed by M. Tripard 


to be a palpable contradiction to the 
philosophical theories of the nine- 
teenth century. Apart from any ab- 
stract discussion as to the reasonable- 
ness and justice of thus parcelling 
out the history of the world into ages 
of Infancy and Manhood, Spontaneity 
and Reflexion, Synthesis and Analysis, 
this learned avocat of Besancon main- 
tains that in the particular case of 
the Bible the theory is not substan- 
tiated by facts. For there the fea- 
tures and the faculties which this 
psychology rather than philosophy of 
history assigns to the more advanced 
mental development of humanity, are 
found to co-exist with the tendencies 
and qualities which are assumed to 
be the attributes of the so-called 
poetic age of the world’s infancy. In 
lieu of the ornate fictions, visionary 
myths, and all that exuberance of 
imagination which we are told occu- 
pied the day dreams of the boyhood 
of our race, we meet with a concise 
history, a precise morality, an exact 
and exhaustive code, and a perfect 
mine of transcendental teaching on 
the ways of God to man: the very op- 
posite, in short, of every thing which 
the presumptive hypotheses of philo- 
sophy postulate respecting the infancy 
of faith as the faith of infancy. Such 
is the antithesis which M. Tripard is 
desirous of establishing in the face of 
that thesis which M. Cousin he con- 
tends—for it is obviously M. Cousin 
who is designated as the ilustre pro- 


Jesseur—has rendered popular among 


students of history and philosophy. 
The scope of his work, it will be seen, 
is any thing but narrow; and on this 
ground allowances should be made 
for any imperfections which may be 
found to attach to so vast an under- 
taking. It is divided into two parts, 
of which the first is mainly historical, 
the second is mainly philosophical. 
We shall endeavour to give a hasty 
analysis of their contents. The first 


. Moise ou les Lois fondamentales des soci‘tés, l'histoire, les sciences, et la philoso- 
oe. d’apres le Pentateuque. Par C. Tripard, Avocat, Membre de l'Académie de 
esangon. Paris: Lecoffre. 1858. London: Williams and Norgate. 3 vols,, 8vo. 
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hundred pages are devoted to an exa- 
mination of the history of the crea- 
tion—Geology and Genesis are con- 
fronted with each other, and the 
scientific import of the “six days” is 
brought out with considerable ability. 
The second chapter discusses the his- 
tory of man and the origin of evil, 
the fourth vindicates the Ethnology 
and Linguistic of the Pentateuch. 
The fifth chapter—upwards of 200 
pages in length—goes critically 
through the history contained in the 
book of Genesis. The sixth chapter, 
which is mainly taken from Daunou, 
and which completes the first volume, 
treats of the Mosaic chronology. The 
seventh chapter contrasts Moses as a 

hilosophical historian with Vico, 
et and Herder, and shows with 
what prophetic gaze the sacred writer 
looked out beyond the limits of his 
own people. The two concluding 
chapters set forth the manner in 
which the sojourn in the wilderness 
was turned to account as a means of 
elevating, by spiritual training, a 

ople degraded by long and grievous 
Saas. The Second Part opens 
with an exposition of the Mosaic 
Theodicé, and then branches off into 
all the departments of thought, activ- 
ity, and law, which are comprised 
under the name of the Mosaic dispen- 
sation. The enactments of the deca- 
logue, the science of law, social or- 
ganization, the rights of nations, and 
the conquest of Canaan, the ordering 
of public worship, the priesthood, 
the administration of justice, the 
rights of persons—slaves, women, and 
citizens—the rights of property, of 
landed or funded, the regulations re- 
specting capital and interest, the sanc- 
tions by which all these laws were 
upheld, the punishments by which 
their violation was vindicated—such 
are the interesting topics embraced in 
the first ten chapters of Part II. This 
brings us well on into the third volume, 
which concludes with a chapter on 
the traditions current among other 
non-Jewish nations, followed by a 
vindication of the authenticity of the 
books of Moses in reply to ‘Volney. 
We must remind the reader, in con- 
clusion, that the point to which all 
M. Tripard’s labours have been di- 


* Traité élémentaire de Fsy 
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rected is simply this. He wishes to 
confute the position taken up by M. 
Cousin and others to the effect that 
all the religious teaching of the in- 
fancy of a nation is the product of a 
childlike faith and a poetical imagi- 
nation, to be succeeded, in due course, 
by the more exact reasoning of a 
maturer age. To do this, he shows 
from the Pentateuch that the test 
does not apply, and that in lieu of the 
vague phantoms conjured up by a 
wonder-loving age, we have the first 
principles enunciated of sciences which 
have since been brought to perfection. 
He has not, we think, dwelt sutt- 
ciently on the fact that the theory 
against which he thus vigorously puts 
lance in tilt, only ceases to be applic- 
able tn the case of the Jews. tt is 
but meagre justice to state in the con- 
cluding page of a third volume—“ la 
théorie aura quelque chose de vrai, si 
on applique aux religions égyptienne, 
grecque et romaine.” In the cases 
here enumerated the theory is not 
partially but entirely true. The ques- 
tion to determine is, whether, how, 
and why, principles of criticism which 
undoubtedly obtain with uncove- 
nanted religions, lose their foree when 
brought to bear on the opening chap- 
ters of Genesis. This triple question 
M. Tripard’s book is intended to an- 
swer. “Tout imparfait qu’ il est, 
jose loffrir & mes amis comme un 
conseil, X} mes enfants comme un Tes- 
tament, et 4 Dieu comme une Priére.” 
We can only state that it does high 
credit to the learning and piety of its 
author, and will henceforth find itself 
a place in the Litteratur of the Pen- 
tateuch. 

We have been much pleased with 
an excellent little treatise* on Psycho- 
logy by a learned ecclesiastic of Saint 
Sulpice, whose Compendium Philo- 
sop Rise’ has reached four editions, and 
is in very general use throughout the 
seminaries of France. Although an 
elementary work, it is no mere com- 
pilation: the writer has thought the 
subject out for himself, and the results 
are stated with a concision and per- 
spicuity rarely met with even in a 
French work. Psychology is generaily 
divided into two branches—1, experi- 
mental; and 2, rational. The first of 


chologie intellectuelle. Paris; Lecoffre. 1858. 12mo. 
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these treats of the faculties of the 
soul, the second of the nature, origin, 
and destiny of the soul. Again, the 
former falls into three sections :— 
1, eesthetical ; 2, moral; and 3, intel- 
lectual ;—according as we make sen- 
sation, the will, and the intellect, the 
more immediate subject of observa- 
tion. It is to the last of these, or in- 
tellectual psychology, that the present 
treatise is confined: a subsequent 
volume will treat of moral and zesthe- 
tical psychology. Having thus laid 
out the general scheme of his under- 
taking, our author breaks ground in 
Part L. by a series of chapters en per- 
ceptions, which he classifies in the 
following order, according to the 
sources from which they are derived :— 
1, Conscience ; 2, Memory ; 3, Sensu- 
ous perceptions as distinguished from 
sensations—a distinction this which 
would have saved Condillac and his 
school from the grossest errors; 4, 
Reason, or the perception of necessary 
as distinguished from contingent truth. 
He then passes on to those operations 
by which the soul, passing from a 
passive to an active state, adds to her 
mental store by transforming and 
modifying the materials collected by 
the perceptions. This second section 
is entitled “The Intellectual Func- 
tions,” and comprises :—1, Attention ; 
2, Conception; 3, Judgment; 4, 
Reasoning ; and 5, Imagination. After 
this analysis of the particular or indi- 
vidual faculties and functions of the 
Intellect, our author proceeds in Part 
II. to consider them in their totality. 
And here he has to deal with one of 
the most intricate problems of psycho- 
logy—namely, the classification of the 
intellectual faculties. After passing 
under review some of the principal 
solutions which have been offered, 
our author comes to the conclusion 
that the problem has yet to be solved. 
The remainder of the volume is taken 
up with disquisitions on the origin of 
our Ideas and on Language. A care- 
fully executed table of contents en- 
ables the reader to turn to any parti- 
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cular point on which he may be de- 
sirous of elucidation. We shall ear- 
nestly look for the second division of 
this work. 

Any one who wishes to make him- 
self acquainted with the different 
phases through which the Liturgical 
Controversy has passed in France, 
since the beginning of the century, 
will do well to read asmall book by the 
Abbé Romain.* It is castin the form 
of dialogues, which are alleged to be 
founded on fact, and to contain the 
substance of sundry discussions which 
took place about forty years ago in 
the diocese of Besancon, when the 
Archbishop was contemplating the 
issue of a new Breviary. The author 
is a vehement opponent of the Galli- 
can liberties, and as vehement a sup- 
porter of the Papal See. Poor Fleury 
meets with very rough usage, and 
the manuscript of a Swiss Pastor is 
made the vehicle of an attack against 
Bossuet, in which the Abbé Romain 
only refrains from joining, on the 
ground—nsum teneatis?—that the 
Bishop of Meaux’s famous defence of 
the Gallican liberties is in great part 
a spurious work. Suchlike peevish 
exaggerations are the lot of all theo- 
logical advocates, and do not detract 
from the truth of what we have 
already said, that the reader will 
gather from this little volume a very 
good idea of the animosity and heart- 
burnings to which the liturgical feud 
has given rise, and out of which the 
Vatican has come triumphant with 
the aid of its dme damnée, the 
Univers. Had we a mind to enter 
into controversy, there is scarcely ¢ 
page in this volume on which we 
would not have something to say: 
but it is not on the rusty, dingy wea- 
pons of an effete logomachy that the 
sun of truth will cast its lambent 
rays. 

We find ourselves in a more serene 
and healthy atmosphere, as we take 
up the two new volumest, with which 
M. de Sacy has enriched his Biblio- 
theque Sprrituelle. We have already, 


*, Entretiens sur plusieurs questions 4 ordre du jour tonchant la liturgie et le droit 


canonique. 
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Par M. L’ Abbé Romain, Curé de Sainte-Foi. 


Paris: Lecoffre. 12mo. 


+ Choix de Traités de la Morale Chrétienne de Duguet. Edition revue et précédée 
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more than once, called the attention 
of our readers to this exquisite collec- 
tion, which we regret will be brought 
toa conclusion after the publication 
of three or four volumes. The work 
which commenced the series—the 
Imitation de Jesus-Christ, as trans- 
lated by Marillac—is already out of 
print; and we have little doubt that in 
a few years’ time the eleven volumes 
now, we rejoice to say, before us, will 
be a theme of many a pitched battle 
around the table of an auctioneer, for 
as gems of bibliography they are 
unique. The title-page alone deserves 
to be hung in a frame. The paper 
and type are faultless. The task of 
editor has been executed by M. de 
Sacy, whose capacity it would be 
superfluous to praise, and impertinent 
to judge. The authors selected, and 
the treatises selected from those 
authors, are read of all men through- 
out Christendom, and receive the 
ready homage of all. The Jinitation 
already named, the Jntroduction & la 
Vie Devoté,where quaintness and piety 
run so sweetly together, the Lettres 
Spirituelles of Fenelon, the Lettres 
de Piété of Bossuet, the Choix des 


Petits T'raités de Morale of Nicole, 
such are the admirable works which 
have preceded the two volumes now 
before us, which comprise two of the 
chef Pceuvres of Duguet. 


**Le nom de Duguet se place natu- 
rellement a cédté de celui de Nicole. 
Sans se ressembler par le style et par le 
tour de la pensée, ils appartiennent 
cependant l'un et l'autre 4 la méme 
école: ils sont de la méme famille. 
Plus jeune de vingt-quatre ans que 
Nicole, Duguet se prolongea sa vie 
jusqu’en 1733, et succéda pour ainsi 
dire, 4 l'auteur des Essais de merale 
danscet apostolat des livres qui parta- 
geait et balancait alors l’apostolat de la 
chaire. Ainsi que Nicole, Duguet esprit 
sage et mesuré d'ailleurs, fut entrainé 
dans les disputes religieux de son temps ; 
il y signala sonzile par des ouvrages de 
controverse, qui sont anjourd’hui tout 
a fait oubliés. Au fond la polémique 
religieuse n’était pas sa vocation. Sil 
abandonna la congrégation de l’Oratoire 
pour ne pas adhérer a des condamnations 
qu'il croyait injustes, s'il suivit Arnauld 


* De la Justice, dans la Révolution et dans I Eglise. 
3 vols. 
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dans son cail ety demeura quelque temps 
avec lui, ce fut bien plutdt dénouement 
et sacrifice de sa part qu’ amour du 
bruit et de la dispute, et jamais ces 
troubles passagers de sa vie n’altéré- 
rent la modeste sérénité de son aine : 
Heureux de retrouver dans une obscure 
et profonde retraite le calme qu’ il aimait, 
il y consacra les quarante derniéres 
années de sa vie a composer les ouvrages 
qui le placent avec Nicole au premier 
rang des moralistes Chrétiens du xvii® 
Siécle.” 


Out of Duguet’s voluminous works 
M. de Sacy has selected two—the 
Outrage des siz jours and the Traité 
de la priere publique. The former 
is composed of a beautiful series of 
reflections on the Creation—the latter 
is one of the most valuable aids to 
devotion which any language or liter- 
ature possesses. “Le sujet est admir- 
able ; le livre réponed pleinement an 
sujet. On ne sait ce que lon doit y 
priser le plus, de la finesse des obser- 
vations, de la solidité des motifs, ou 
de la profondeur des sentiments. Le 
Christianisme y parait dans toute sa 
grandeur. Si lon vent savoir ce que 
c'est que la pritre chrétienne, c’est la 
quwil faut apprendre.” The perusal 
of the work fully justifies the eulo- 
giums passed on it by its accomplished 
editor. Nothing can be more touch- 
ing than the tone of the prefaces to 
these devotional classes. We feel per- 
suaded that M. de Sacy has done 
something more than read—he has 
lived the works he has undertaken to 
edit. 

We feel some scruple in naming 
alongside the Bibliothéque Spirituelle, 
the vile and infamous publication,* 
by which M. Proudhon has incurred 
the indignation of every right-feeling 
man in every quarter of the world, 
and the well-merited sentence of the 
tribunals of his own country. But 
the three volumes “De la Justive 
dans la Révolution et dans U Eglise,” 
have made such a noise that we can- 
not pass them over in silence. This 
wretched man is so enamoured of his 
worthless sophistries, that his style 
is fired with a genuine enthusiasm cf 
which the eloquence is calculated to 
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blind his readers to the foul blas- 
phemy with which every page is 
defiled. We are tempted to ask our- 
selves what must be the condition of 
the French Church, and what the 
conduct of the French clergy, that so 
fearful a reaction, so rabid a diatribe, 
could ever have festered in the dung- 
hill of a dare-devil infidel’s brain ? 
We have reason to believe that thou- 
sands of copies of this revolting work 
were sold before a seizure was made 
by the police. We cannot venture to 
defile our pages with any of the 
blasphemy and indecency with which 
the volumes teem—volumes all the 
more dangerous from the consummate 
mastery over his pen, which this 
unfortunate man undoubtedly pos- 
sesses. By way of filling up the 
measure of indecency, the work is put 
into the shape of letters to the Arch- 
bishop of Besancon. 

II. About thirty years ago, M. 
Thiers published in an Encyclopedia 
a history of the famous adventurer, 
Law, and of his financial system, one 
of the most colossal bubbles which 
financial insanity ever devised. M. 
Hetzel wisely bethought him that he 
would confer a favour on the “ public 
éclairé, ami de la littérature saine et 
solide,” by disinterring this narrative 
from the recueil in which it lay buried 
rather than embalmed, and accord- 
ingly it is now before us in a neat 
little volume of Michel Levy’s Bib- 
liothéque Contemporaine.* This pro- 
duction of the great historian’s youth 
bears all the marks which distinguish 
the labours of his riper years. That 
extraordinary perspicuity for which 
M. Thiers is so famous, was never 
more needed than in unravelling the 
intricate meshes in which this facilé 
princeps of swindlers entangled a 
whole nation, from the Regent of 
Orleans down to the humblest bowr- 
geots. No romance is more exciting 
than the gradual elaboration of the 
astounding schemes which terminated 
in such an unparalleled cataclysm. 
The only redeeming feature in the 
transaction is, that Law himself shared 
the ruin. All his property was se- 
questered, and he terminated his days 
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at Venice in 1729, in a condition little 
removed from indigence. 

Under the humorous title of “The 
last dying speech of a sow withdrawn 
from circulation,” the Librairie Guil- 
laumin has published an anonymous 
volume of exceedingly clever banter 
and argument, addressed to the ad- 
vocates of Protection in France.t The 
writer trusts that before the third 
quarter of the present century has 
drawn to a close, we shall see, along 
with the pigtail and huge boots of the 
last postilion, the stuffed remains 
of the last Protectionist figuring 
among the jaws of antediluvian ani- 
mals in museums of natural history. 
Posterity, he ventures to affirm, will 
find it the most curious beast of 
the lot. We doubt the truth of the 
prophecy. No one who has mixed 
for any time with Frenchmen can 
have failed to be struck with their 
stolid ignorance and narrow preju- 
dices on the first elements of poli- 
tical economy. One of the best parts 
of the book is that in which the 
author exposes the absurdity of that 
vulgar jealousy and mistrust of Ja 
peryide Albion, which are so prevalent 
among the great majority of his coun- 
trymen. In connexion with this, he 
gives a very interesting réswmé of the 
dissensions which have prevailed be- 
tween England and France since the 
time of William the Conqueror. We 
have seldom met with a work in which 
the sophisms of Protection are ex- 
posed with greater spirit and keener 
sarcasm. Occasionally Le gros sou 
rises to a strain which has a ring of 
the true metal of genuine eloquence. 
We extract the following passage as 
a specimen :— 

‘**N’est-il pas vrai qu’on trouverait 
ces libres rapports tout naturels et trés- 
avantageux si deux empires se trou- 
vaient sous le sceptre d’un seul prince? 
On se haterait alors de renverser tous 
les obstacles pour faciliter la libre com- 
munication de tous les membres du 
méme Etat. Or, quelle différence, je 
vous le demande, apporte dans la ques- 
tion la séparation politique? Le com- 
merce est le souverain qui étend son 
sceptre sur univers. La méme mon- 
naie, quoique sons diverses effigies, cir- 
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cule partout: c’est son armée gui tient 
toute la terre asservie pour la civiliser. 
Comme la domination spirituelle du chef 
de l’Eglise Catholique qui ne connait pas 
de limites, de méme celle du commerce 
est aussi la monarchie universelle. Notre 
role et notre mission sont de rompre les 
cloisons commerciales et ce nivellement 
ne pent nuire a l'indépendance poli- 
tique, mais il la rend fraternelle. La po- 
litique divise la terre en une multitude 
d@ Etats et le commerce adoucit le frotte- 
ment par la communanté des intéréts 
materiels. Des deux principes, sion ne 
les confond pas, resulte un meilleur 
ordre de choses: car les produits plus 
variés 4 cause de la division des é¢tats 
sont plus propres a satisfaire tous les 
besoins; du choc des opinions se fait 
mieux la lumiére; de plus, la liberté 
politique trouvant toujours des asiles 
mapas a craindre d'étre enticrement 
étouffee sons le boissean. La 
politique divise, le commerce reunit et 
ces deux actions contribuent simultane- 
ment a la perfection de Iensemble. 
L'erreur est d’appliquer au commerce les 
régles de la politique et de faire des deux 
une méme chose, comme dans la confusion 
du temporel et du spirituel. Le scul nuage 
qui obscurcisse encore ces vérités, c'est 
toujours cette crainte insensée de laisser 
sortir le numeraire.”—p. 202. 


Few questions have caused greater 
stir in France—as far as any thing 
can be said to stir in a country which 
is held in the iron clutch of despotism 
—than the recent enactment for the 
infliction of pains and penalties on 
the usurpers of false titles. Among 
the numerous books and brochures 
which this measure has called forth, 
we select a very interesting apergu* 
on the past and present condition of 
the French noblesse, by M. Barthélemy. 
We find in it a succinct account of 
the nature and origin of titles of no- 
bility, the different modes in which 
they were conferred, the designations 
of those now lawfully retained, the 
history and constitution of the peer- 
age, a sketch of the nobility of the 
Empire, together with the transfor- 
mations it has undergone since 1814. 
The author does not profess to give 
us any thing more than a careful 
compilation from the best standard 
authorities. But this is precisely the 
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reason why we think highly of his 
performance. We learn from him that 
the legislative enactment to which we 
have already alluded is any thing but 
a novelty. As far back as the middle 
of the fourteenth century, we meet 
with an ordonnance of Philip of Va- 
lois, directed against individuals who 
forged false patents of nobility. In 
the sixteenth century upwards of ten 
edicts were passed, menacing the 
bearers of false titles with condign 
punishment. A yet larger number 
were passed in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Every one will here remember 
La Bruyére’s ironical advice to such- 
like pseudo-nobles, that they should 
at least wait till every one was dead 
who had known their grandfather, 
and could point to the spot where he 
used to sell his wares, and sell them 
dear. We can only say that this little 
book has proved both useful and en- 
tertaining to ourselves, and we are 
therefore anxious to let our readers 
share the same advantages. Those 
who are disposed to go somewhat 
deeper into the matter will find at 
the conclusion a list of the best works 
either on the noblesse generally, or on 
the history of all the families of par- 
ticular provinces or districts. 

M. Compagnon has recently pub- 
lished a bookt which will be read 
with interest by those who would fain 
contribute to the welfare of the work- 
ing classes. ‘“‘ Fils d’ouvrier, ouvrier 
nioi méme, j’ai vécu avec les ouvriers 
je connais leurs besoins, leurs voeux, 
leurs découragements et leurs aspira- 
tions.” After two opening chapters 
on the vicissitudes through which 
the working classes have passed in 
France, the author proceeds to con- 
sider in succession their youth, man- 
hood, and old age. To an English- 
man the cardinal defect of this work 
will be that constant appeal to the 
intervention of the State which is so 
repugnant, thank Heaven, to English 
habits of thought. The great lesson 
that the workman of every class 
should be taught is, self-dependence. 
He should ever be stimulated by the 
conviction that he is the architect of 
his own fortune, and that he has no 
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right to consider himself exempt from 
the strokes of adversity which are 
common to every rank. Principles 
such as these are far more fruitful of 
solid good than any number of the 
most carefully framed clauses of a 
contract forced on their reluctant em- 
ployers by the arm of the State. Self- 
control, probity, and well-doing of 
every kind, are, even on the lowest 
grounds, a much better investment 
than any of the material safeguards 
against improvidence which M. Com- 
pagnon suggests. We do not make 
these remarks in any hostile spirit. 
The keen sympathy with the working 
classes which the author betrays in 
every page, would alone shield him 
from siete criticism. We may, how- 
ever, observe that in many points we 
consider that his zeal has outrun his 
judgment. 

IIT. We have already called atten- 
tion to the first volume of M. Gavar- 
ret’s “Treatise on Electricity,” and 
we are happy to find that the favour- 
able opinion we then expressed on it, 
has since been corroborated by the 
testimony of M. Léon Foucault, in 
the Journal des Debats. The second 
volume is now before us, and com- 
pletes the Physical Theory of Elec- 
tricity.* The work will be followed 
by two distinct publications, “l'une 
sera une étude de l’électricité consi- 
derée dans ses rapports avec les étres 
vivants, et en particulier avec l’ homme 
dans l'état de santé et de maladie ; 
Yautre comprendra les applications 
des propriétés physiques et chimiques 
de cet agent.” The opening chapter 
of this volume—the fourth of the en- 
tire work—treats of the general laws 
of electric currents. The fifth is en- 
titled, “ Electro-dynamical and Mag- 
netico-electric Induction.” The sixth 
investigates the action of Magnetism 
on light and on all bodies. The se- 
venth illustrates the mechanical and 
physical effects of electricity, while 
a concluding section is devoted to at- 
mospheric electricity. That excessive 
clearness, which is so characteristic of 
all French elementary treatises, ren- 
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ders this work peculiarly valuable to 
beginners, while the constant refer- 
ences to the works and memoirs of 
the great electricians of this country 
and of the Continent, are well calcu 
lated to facilitate the researches of 
those who are anxious to go more 
deeply into the subject. We would 
call particular attention to the ac- 
count of the experiments made, and 
the results arrived at, by MM. Fizeau 
and Gounelle on the rapidity of trans- 
mission of electricity. These results 
differ in one important particular from 
those of our own Wheatstone and 
Faraday. For the French electricians 
are of opinion that neither the ten- 
sion of the electricity nor the inten- 
sity of the current have any effect on 
the velocity ; this, they believe, to be 
wholly dependent on the nature of 
the conductor ; but even the speed is 
not proportional to the electric con- 
ductibility. 

It needs no recommendation from 
us to induce our scientific readers to 
turn with eagerness to the French 
edition of the famous Matteucci’s 
“Lectures on Electro-Physiology,’’t 
delivered by their author at Pisa, in 
1856, and which are far more perfect 
in their present shape than in the 
Italian edition. The book is a small 
one, but is rife with the most inter- 
esting results and the most suggestive 
reflections. We expected nothing else 
from so eminent a man, who may be 
called the father of this particular 
branch of electric science, whatever 
M. Bois Reymond may say to the 
contrary. In the first lecture, the 
Professor collects together, in the form 
of propositions, the best assured re- 
sults respecting the physiological ac- 
tion of the electric current, under- 
standing by that action the sensations, 
and more especially the contractions, 
which that current occasions in the 
muscular fibre. The experiments here 
described with great minuteness are 
believed, by the author, to justify the 
following proposition :—‘“ In certain 
well determined cases, the c ntraction 
excited by the passage of an electric 





* Traité d Electricité. 
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current in a muscle or its nerve is 
approximately proportional to the in- 
tensity of the current.” The second 
lecture is an inquiry into the electric 
function of certain fishes. M. Mat- 
teucci enumerates, with great care, the 
experiments he has made on the tor- 
pedo, and believes that all the phe- 
nomena in question are due to the 
electric polarization developed in the 
elementary organ or cellule by the 
nervous centrifugal current, accord- 
ing to laws which have some analogy 
to electro-magnetic action. The third 
lecture deals with animal electricity, 
and treats almost entirely of the elec- 
tro-motive force of living muscles, and 
of the laws of that force. The fourth 
lecture has for its subject the develop- 
ment of electricity during the act of 
contraction, being nothing less than 
a perfect electric discharge which 
then takes place in the muscle. In 
the fifth and last lecture, M. Matteucci 
describes his experiments on muscular 
respiration, and on the augmentation 
of that phenomenon during contrac- 
tion. The perusal of these lectures will 
show that electro-physiology has made 
no contemptible progress, if we con- 
sider how short a time it has been in 
existence, as a science. 

A very useful companion to the two 
works above named, is the “ Résumé 
of the History of Electricity and Mag- 
netism, Pure and Applied,’* by MM. 
Becquerel. It will, in some measure, 
enable the reader to trace the succes- 
sive steps by which the science of 
electricity has progressed from the 
earliest times. These steps have of 
late become so numerous and rapid, 
that MM. Becquerel ought to give 
us a new edition of their work every 
two or three years. As they observe 
in the preface, if this progressive 
march continues, it is impossible to 
foresee what results will follow, es- 
pecially as regards the molecular con- 
stitution of bodies. Already the prin- 
ciple seems to be well-nigh established 
that dynamical action is always con- 
vertible either into an equivalent of 
electricity, or of heat, or into an equiv- 
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alent of molecular work of some kind. 
Then, again, as an engine of motion, 
it is impossible to say what discoveries 
are yet in store for us. Each of the 
twelve chapters, into which the work 
is divided, is succeeded by a copious 
list of references to the works in which 
the particular discoveries recorded are 
described by their originators. The 
name of the authors of this volume, 
who are among the first electricians 
in France, renders it unnecessary for 
us to pass any eulogium on their per- 
formance. 

No one, who has studied the higher 
branches of mathematics at the only 
two places where they are really 
studied—Cambridge and Dublin— 
will need to be told of the great value 
of French works as text-books. Such 
persons will hail with delight the first 
volume of a “ Cours de Physique,” by 
M. Jamin.t The object of the work 
is to develop the entire course followed 
up by the students of the far-famed 
Ecole Polytechnique, where the au- 
thor discharges the functions of P’ro- 


JSesseur de Physique. This course takes 


in so wide a range that M. Jamin’s 
work loses none of its value as a 
“Traiteé Général de Physique,” from 
being confined to the subjects em- 
braced in the programme. The first 
volume comprises all the subjects re- 
quired for admission to the Ecole 
Polytechnique ; what these are will 
appear from the following hasty enu- 
meration :—The constitution of mat- 
ter—Instruments of measure—Gra- 
vity—Action and reaction—The pen- 
dulum— Universal attraction—The 
balance—Elasticity in solids—Elas- 
ticity in fluids—Equilibrium of fluids 
—Capillarity—Equilibrium of gases— 
The barometer—Mariotte’s law—Its 
limits and applications—Machines for 
rarefying and compressing air—The 
general phenomena of electricity 

The law of electric action—The es- 
cape and distribution of electricity— 
Electroscopes and electrical machines 
—Condensation of electricity — At- 
mospheric electricity—General facts 
of magnetism—Terrestrial magnetism 


* Résumé de Vhistoire de Telectricité et du magnétisme. Par MM. Becquerel de 
l'Institut et Edmond Becquerel, Professeur au Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. 
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—Measure of magnetic forces. Such 
are the subjects treated of in the thirty 
lectures contained in this volume, and 
which a lad is expected to be more or 
less master of—generally /ess, we sus- 
pect—on entering the Ecole Polytech- 
nique. The two succeeding volumes 
will embrace the theories of heat and 
acoustics, dynamical electricity, and 
the theory of light; being the sub- 
jects of the two years’ course at the 
tcole Polytechnique. The first volume, 
we should add, is sold separately, and 
is illustrated with nearly 300 beauti- 
fully executed steel plates scattered 
throughout the text. M. Jamin in- 
forms us that these lectures are pub- 
lished almost in the very form in 
which they were delivered. We can 
easily believe it—the extreme minute- 
ness with which every difficulty is 
cleared up, savours much of the gar- 
rulity of an oral lecture ; when a pro- 
fessor lectures without a manuscript, 
he sees from the faces of his audience 
whether they understand him or not, 
and keeps adding elucidations, to fix 
the matter clearly in their minds. 
Now this is just the character of the 
work before us, and it is all the more 
valuable for any one who wishes to 
make himself master of the first prin- 
ciples and assured facts of Natural 
Philosophy, without any external aid, 
whether tutor or lecturer. Let our 
Dublin students bear this in mind. 
What will the disciples of animal 
magnetism say to the elaborate indict- 
ment which M. Mabru has filed against 
them, in a work recently published,* 
and which, even in this age of astound- 
ing gullibility and superstition, must, 
we think, go far to shake the convic- 
tions of any one who will give the 
accuser an impartial hearing. “Er- 
rors,” says M. Ampére, “are remark- 
able for their longevity; when time 
does not destroy, it embalms them.” 
The thoroughgoing belief in such 
phenomena as clairvoyance, spirit- 
rapping, and table- turning, is as con- 
tagious as an epidemic, and will fur- 
nish the matter for some severe ani- 
madversion to the future historian of 
the Nineteenth. We confess we have 


never yet met with such a complete 
exposure of the grossest imposture as 
is contained inthisvolume. On read- 
ing, or rather wading through, the 
introduction, we were tempted to 
throw the book aside in a fit of im- 
patience, but happily for us—and for 
the author—it was a case of tali 
inceptu eventus dispar. 
vapid declamation with which the in- 
troduction was laden ad nauseam, 
we found that in the sequel of the 
work our attention was arrested by 
a mass of well-marshalled facts and 
cogent arguments. The work is di- 
vided into two parts ; the first is en- 
titled Hnqguéte, and comprises a mass 
of documentary evidence, on which 
the author’s refutation of the miracles 
of magnetism is founded. The second 
part is a general exposé of the different 
doctrines on magnetism, which have 
been put forth, from time to time, by 
various professors of the craft. This 
expose includes table-turning et id 
genus omne. There is a most amusing 
chapter entitled “Hxcentricités Mag- 
nétiques,” being a collection of all the 
outrageous absurdities which have 
been put forth by the initiated, in ex- 
planation of the miracles they profess 
to accomplish. Will this book make 
many converts in the densely popu- 
lated borough of Humbug? We 
doubt it. Lafontaine has well said— 


Chacun tourne en réalité 

Autant qu’ il peut, ses propres songes : 
L' homme est de glacesaux vérilés, 

Il est de feu pour les mensonges, 


IV. “C'est d'un ciel profondément 
serein que je reporte aujourd’ hui 
mes regards vers cet horizon chargé 
de tant dorages.” This assevera- 
tion, which we meet with in the 
ope ning paragraphs of M. Guizot’s 

Memoirs pour servir & Uhistoire de 
mon temps,” is perpetually before 
our mind, as we pass through the re- 
mainder of the volume.t Never have 
we read a work written by a man 
who has mixed so largely in the 
fiercest political strife, which bears a 
more faithful impress of that calm re- 
pose which is of the essence of im- 





* Les magnétiseurs juyés par eux-mémes. 
lier. 1858. 8vo. 
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rtiality. The charm which the 
act imparts to the whole work, so far 
as it has yet proceeded, is inexpres- 
sibly great. It is true that this volume 
only conducts us to the threshold of 
that active political career, in which M. 
Guizot has won for himself a foremost 
placeamong the statesmen and orators 
of the century, and we have yet to 
see whether this stern impassibility 
will abandon him when he finds him- 
self in memory surrounded and hem- 
med in by bitter and implacable foes, 
who ultimately caused the downfall 
both of minister and king. But we 
have every confidence that the re- 
mainder will be after this beginning. 
There is something in the ascetic cast 
of M. Guizot’s mind which makes us 
hope for the best. Meanwhile, let 
us thankfully acknowledge that the 
volume before us is one of the most 
fascinating autobiographies we have 
everread. Itisemphaticallyintended 
to be a history and a biography in one, 
so that the reader must not expect to 
find in it any personal details, other 
than what are strictly necessary for 
throwing light on the author’s public 
career. Accordingly, it is with that 
public career that the volume com- 
mences. The first chapter is entitled, 
“ La France avant la Restauration,” 
and after relating how the author be- 
came acquainted with Chateaubriand, 
Suard, Madame de Stael, De Fontanes, 
and Roger-Collard, M. Guizot pro- 
ceeds to speak of his first cows d’his- 
téire, at the Faculté des Lettres, with 
which he was charged in 1812, by the 
“bienveillance toute spontanée” of 
M. de Fontanes. It was usual, on 
opening cours of this sort, to introduce 
some laudation of the Emperor. This 
M. Guizot declined to do: “ Faites 
comme vous voudrez, me dit M. de 
Fontanes, avec un mélange visible 
destime et embarras.” This opening 
lecture is given among the Pieces his- 
toriques in the appendix. The second 
chapter is entitled Za Restaurations, 
and contains an admirable exposure 
of the imbecility which marked the 
early measures of Louis XVIIL.’s 
ministers. M. Guizot then took office 
as Secretary-General of the Minister 
of the Interior, but his tenure was 
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brief. The femous 20th of March 
brought Napoleon back to Paris, and 
sent Louis to Gand. To Gand, too, 
went M. Guizot on that famous visit, 
which was so incessantly cast in his 
teeth by the factious voice of calumny. 
The account of this visit is contained 
in the third chapter on “Les Cent- 
Jours.” Our space will not allow of 
our continuing our analysis of this 
charming volume. Suffice it to say, 
that after following, in a narrative of 
unequalled vigour and perspicuity, the 
strange vicissitudes which befell min- 
ister after minister during the second 
Restoration, we find ourselves landed, 
with the famous “ Adresse des 221,” 
at the threshold of that reign in which 
M. Guizot bore so prominent a part. 
We urge the Erastian clergy of the Em- 
pire to weigh the words with which 
M. Guizot denounces the intemperate 
and grasping encroachments of their 
brethren, during the so-called reli- 
gious reaction under the Restoration. 
“L’Eglise Chretienne n’est point 
comme ]’Antée paien qui reprend 
ses forces en toucharet 2 la terre.” 
Our readers have already been made 
acquainted with the publication of 
the two first volumes of the interest- 
ing Memoirs of Count Miot de Melito. 
We refer to our last Yoreign Courier 
for general details as to the circum- 
stances under which they came to 
light. We need but allude, in pass- 
ing, to the bellicose correspondence 
which this publication has occasioned, 
between the Editor-General Fleisch- 
mann, and Pierre Napoléon, who avails 
himself of the columns of the leading 
journal, for the purpose of securing to 
his intention of fighting a duel that 
publicity which is ordinarily kept in 
reserve, till the intention is executed. 
Our present concern, however, is with 
the third and concluding volume,* 
which is by no means inferior in in- 
terest to the twofirst. Throughout the 
greater part of the volume, which 
ranges from 1808 to 1815, the scene 
is laid in the Peninsula. Count Miot 
is at pains to show how his friend 
Joseph’s efforts to compass the wel- 
fare of Spain were perpetually thwart- 
ed by the utter vassalage in which he 
was kept by the Emperor. Again 


* Memoires du Comte Miot de Melito. Tome III. Paris: Michel Levy. London: 
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and again did he endeavour to per- 
suade him to abdicate a throne, on 
which he was only allowed to take his 
seat on condition that his limbs be 
fettered. But Joseph, like most men 
of weak capacity, was given to tem- 
porizing, and ended by losing both 
power and dignity in one. The account 
of the state of Paris under the Cent- 
Jours—one of the most interesting 
parts of the volume—is in keeping 
with what we meet with in M. Guizot’s 
Memoirs, and other histories of the 
time. To the blind enthusiasm which 
had previously rallied legion after 
legion round the Emperor, even in the 
maddest moments of his stupendous 
career, had succeeded blank dismay 
and querulous misgivings. France 
was no longer disposed to be the vic- 
tim of a despot’s caprices, or the tool 
of a conqueror’s ambition. The more 
we consider the merits of this work, 
the more are we persuaded that the 
aspersions cast on their author by M. 
Pierre Bonaparte are quite worthy of 
the braggart who makes them. 

We have also to announce the con- 
tinuation* of the Memoirs and Corres- 
pondence of Prince Eugine, of which 
the first volume was noticed in our 
last Foreign Courier. They are chief- 
ly occupied with details on the organ- 
ization of the Armies of Italy. These 
details speak highly of the thoroughly 
practical genius of Napoleon, whose 
insight into the minutest particulars 
of military administration has prob- 
ably never been equalled, but they 
are apt to prove somewhat wearisome 
to the reader. The editor, however, 
assures us that in future they will be 
ziven more sparingly. In one of these 
etters from Napoleon to Eugtne, we 
read, “Guerre sans reldche aux mar- 
chandises anglaises cest le moyen 
darriver i lapaix.” It is somewhat 
amusing to find Napoleon so energetic 
in the cause of English manufactu- 
rers, Who would be only too glad of a 
disaster which occasioned them fresh 
orders. In another letter he tells 
Eugéne that the Empress has sent the 
Vice-Queen of Italy a present of a 
piece of jewellery ;—he adds, with a 


humour not very common with him, 
“Je desire que vous le fassiez estimer 
par de bons bijoutiers, et que vous me 
fassiez connaitre cette estimation, pour 
que je voie de combiences messieurs 
ont Vhabitude demevoler.” The chief 
value of the third volume rests on the 
additional light thrown by some hith- 
erto unedited letters on the feud 
between the Emperor and the Pope. 
Several more volumes have yet to ap- 
pear. We shall take care to notice 
them in due course. 

We are desirous of calling atten- 
tion to the second edition of M. de 
Lomenie’s valuable work on Beaumar- 
chais and his Times.t The Foreign 
Courier was not in existence when the 
first edition saw the light ; and we 
are therefore thankful for the excuse 
afforded us by a recent reprint for 
urging our readers to lose no time in 
reading one of the most entertaining 
narratives we ever met with. Itis of 
importance to observe that in writing 
the work, M. de Lomenie has had 
by his side a vast mass of unedited 
documents, confided to his care by the 
son-in-law and grandson of Beaumar- 
chais. These family papers are as 
important as they are numerous, and 
M. de Lomenie has shown consum- 
mate art in the very artlessness with 
which he has contrived to weave them 
into the b« xly of his narrative. Ano- 
ther creditable feature of this biogra- 
phy is, that though based on family 
papers it is not a one-sided panegyric. 
“E un rapporteur qui parle ce n’est 
pas un avocat.” It will be observed 
from the title, that our author gives 
us something more than a biography 
—we have also a picture of the eigh- 
teenth century. This extension of his 
subject was, in every sense, judicious : 


‘*Car ’homme dont il s’agit, sorti des 
rangs inférieurs de la société, a traversé 
en quelque sorte toutes les conditions 
sociales. L’étonnante variété de ses ap- 
titudes l’amis en contact avec les person- 
nes et les choses les plus diverses, et l’a 
poussé a jouer tour a tour et parfois 
simultanément les réles les plus diff ér- 
ents. Horloger, musicien, chansonnier , 
homme de plaisir, homme de cour, 


* Memoires et Correspondance du Prince Eugéne. Tomes II., III. Paris: Michel 
Levy. 1858. 
¢ Beaumarchais et son temps. Etudes sur la Societé en France an xviii.* Siecle, 
d’aprées des documents inédits. Par Louis de Lomenie. 2 vols. 8vo. 2° edition, 
1858. Paris: Michel Levy. 
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homme d'affaires, financier, manufactu- 
rier, éditeur, armateur, fournisseur, 
agent secret, négociateur, publiciste, tri- 
bun par occasion, homme de paix par 
goat, et cependant plaideur éternel, fai- 
gant comme Figaro tous les metiers, 
Beaumarchais a mis la main dans la 
plupart des événements, grands on 
petits qui ont précédé la revolution.” — 
P, 13. 


As a specimen of the interesting 
apergus which M. de Lomenie has 
thus contrived to group around the 
person of Beaumarchais, we may men- 
tion the remarks on the French drama 
in Chapter VIIL. ; the sketch of “ Les 
Parlements et la Royanté’ (apropos 
of the famous procés Goézman) in 
Chapter XII., and the reflections on 
the “Literary Man” in Chapter XIX. 
The criticisms on Beaumarchais’ plays 
is exceedingly good, and the whole 
work is stamped with a healthy im- 
partiality which deserves the highest 
praise. Hero-worship is a pitfall of 
most biographers which M. de Lomenie 
has contrived to escape. 

We shall conclude this section of 
our Foreign Courier with a work 
which we have read with sincere plea- 
sure. We allude to a most able and 
graphic picture of the state of Rome 
and Judea—comprising the siege of 
Jerusalem—at the time of Nero’s fall, 
by M. le Comte Franz de Champagny,* 
who has added not a little by this 
volume to the reputation he already 
and justly possessed as an historian 
of the French Empire down to Nero. 
Although a good-sized octavo, it only 
covers the history of a few years : but 
what history ! how grandly terrible! 

**Le peuple juif et le monde, mis en 
demeure de reconnaitre la loi du Christ, 
et, i des degrés divers, la méconnoissant 
lun et l'autre; avertis l'un et l'autre 
par des signes d’espéce différente, mais 
qui tous out été annoncés, tels que l’ap- 
parition de nombreux imposteurs, tels 
que les soufférances infliges 4 ]’Eglise; 
lun et l'autre fermant les geux a ces 
présages et se précipitant davantage 
dans les voies qui doivent le perdre: le 
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peuple juif se soulevant de plus en plus; 
Rome s’agitant contre elle-méme; le 
monde a son tour sinsurgeant contre 
elle; la guerre et la dévastation partout, 
jusqu’ a ce que Rome, punie par ses pro- 
pres déclurements retrouve enfin la paix 
yar la lassitude ; jusqu’ a ce que Jérusa- 
con. plus coupable parce qu’ elle était 
plus éclairée, déclurée, assiégée, affamée, 
captive, égorgée, ne trouve de paix que 
dans la mort: tout cela se rencontre en 
propres termes prédit, dans trois chapi- 
tres des évangiles de Saint Mathieu, de 
Saint Marc, et de Saint Luc: tout cela 
se trouve raconté dans le volume qui 
suit, je ne dis pas en termes plus exprés 
(cela ne saurait étre) mais plus en dé- 
tail.” —(P. iii. Avant propos.) 


We have quoted this eloquent pas- 
sage, because we thought it gave a 
better idea of the general purport of 
the work thanany bald analysis of our 
own making could. We can only as- 
sure our readers that they will find 
the programme more fully realised 
than the programmes of Avant-pro- 
pos usually are. We have been par- 
ticularly struck with the siaiéme par- 
tie, which gives us, in four admirable 
chapters, a picture of the état des 
esprits, or mental and moral condition 
of the Jewish and Pagan world, at the 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem. 
No small amount of erudition was 
necessary for the adequate accom- 
plishment of the task which M. de 
Champagny had proposed to himself. 
Of this the author seems to have been 
conscious, if we may judge from the 
completeness with which he comes 
accoutred to the field of his exploits. 

V. We have long been desirous of 
an opportunity of calling attention to 
the admirable Bibliotheque Grecque, 
which is now in course of completion 
under the auspices of MM. Firmin 
Didot: an enterprise which will go 
far to increase, if possible, the repu- 
tation of those illustrious successors 
of the Etiennes. The occasion thus 
sought for is furnished us by the pub- 
lication of two more works, of which 
the titles are given below,t and to 





* Rome et la Judée du temps de la chute de Néron (ans. 66-72 avant J. C). Par 


le Comte Franz de Champagny. 8vo. 


Paris: Lecoffre. 


1858. 


+ Scriptorum Grecorum Bibliotheca. Strabonis Geographica. Grace cum versione 
refecta, apparatu critico, indicthus rerum nominumque locupletissimis, tabulis eri incisis 
quindecim instruxit Carolus Mullerus. Parisiis. Editore Ambrosio Firmin Didot. 


4: liani de Naturd Animalium. 
de Abstinentia et de autro Nympharum. 
culis, 
Editore Ambrosio Firmin Didot. 


Varia Historia, 
Philonus 
Recognovit, adnotatione critica et indicibus instruxit Rud, Hercher. 
1858, 


seme et Fragmenta. Porphyrii 
yzantii de Septem Orbis Specta- 

Parisiis, 
gr. 8vo. 
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which we shall presently recur. The 
entire collection will consist, we be- 
lieve, of about seventy-five volumes, 
but each volume is sold separately. 
The form is large octavo. Notes other 
than critical there are none; but the 
place of an exegetical commentary is 
supplied by a carefully executed or 
(if a reprint) carefully revised trans- 
lation in Latin, in columns parallel 
with the Greek text. This last is 
based on the best sources. Manu- 
scripts which had hitherto been ill- 
collated, or not collated at all, have 
been pressed into the service of this 
collection, with a zeal which does the 
highest honour to MM. Didot. The 
editors have been chosen from men 
whose reputation as Hellenists is 
European in extent, and solid in kind. 
We meet, for example, with such 
names—to mention but a few—as 
Ahrens and Cobet, Creuzer, the two 
Dindorfs, Lehrs, Ritschl, Schneide- 
win, Voémel, Westermann—names 
these which are familiar as household 
words to those who are conversant 
with the productions of German litera- 
ture, in a branch in which Germans 
are kings. In each volume we have 
a preface, giving full details on what 
editors call the Apparatus Criticus, 
while an “Index variz lectionis,” or 
an “Adnotatio Critica,” applies in 
detail all the emendations which that 
Apparatus suggests. We have kept 
for the last what we believe is the 
crowning merit of these editions— 
they are invaluable in a library as 
works of reference, by reason of the 
excellent “Index Nominum et Re- 
rum,” which is appended to each 
work. We have never yet come across 
any thing so complete. We have had 
constant occasion to refer to these in- 
dices, and they have never yet left us 
in the lurch. We donot mention this 
by way of depreciating the other qua- 
lities of the Bibliotheque Grecque ; we 
merely record our own experience, 
quantum valeat. What has here been 
said on the general characteristics of 
the series leaves us little room for 
remark on the specimens of that series 
now before us; for this is not the 
place in which we can enter into the 
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»ros and cons of critical emendations. 
Ve may, however, state that the 
Strabo comprises the results of the 
critical labours of Kramer and Mei- 
neke, is furnished with an Jndex 
which surpasses even Grosskurd’s, 
which had hitherto been thought un- 
surpassable on the score of complete- 
ness, and, above all, has fifteen care- 
fully executed maps, which reflect 
great credit on the editor, C. Mueller. 
On the second of the two works named 
below, we have no particular remark 
to make. A careful edition of lian 
was a great desideratum ; for in the 
De Natura Animalium, Jacobs had 
left much to be done. Porphyry and 
Philo of Byzantium complete a vo- 
lume, which contain, in a succinct 
form, what in other editions the reader 
would have to collect in several vo- 
lumes, and those not uniform. On 
every ground, then, we recommend 
this collection most warmly to our 
readers. As they are all such first-rate 
Greek scholars, they may be disposed 
to murmur against the Latin transla- 
tion as a superfluity. But now and 
then, perhaps, they may be reminded 
of the definition of “le superflu— 
chose si nécessaire.” 

We have before us a magnificent 
edition (for it is published by Teche- 
ner—c’est tout dire) of the correspon- 
dence between Boileau and his friend 
Brossette,* now printed for the first 
time in a complete shape from the 
original manuscript which the editor, 
M. Laverdet, bought at Jules Renou- 
ard’s sale for £170. Let us see what 
the volume contains. We have—1, 
seventy-five letters from Boileau to 
Brossette, of which fourteen are 
wholly and one partly unedited ; 2, 
ninety-six letters of Brossette to Boi- 
leau, of which nine are unedited ; 3, 
four letters of Brossette to the Able 
Boileau, the brother of Despréaux, 
and four from the same Abbé to 
Brossette ; 5, various documents, ge- 
nealogies, epitaphs, and the like, con- 
nected with Boileau. These are suc- 
ceeded by a Seconde Partie, or Sup- 
plement, which contain a mass of pa- 
pers left by Boileau at his death, and 
given to Brossette by the Abbé afore- 


* Correspondance entre Boileau Despréaux et Brossette, avocat au parlement de Lyon. 


Publiée par Auguste Laverdet. 


ib Introduction par M. Jules Janin. 
edition compléte, en partie inédite. 8vo, 


Premiére 


Paris: J. Techener. 1898. 
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said. Among the unedited matters in 
this portion of the volume, we notice 
some letters of Maucroix to Boileau, 
some of Boileau’s to his nephew, La 
Chapelle, and some “ Notes pour 
intelligence des cenores de M. Boileau 
Des-Preaux,” from the pen of the 
Abbé Guéton, with counter notes, if 
we may so speak, by Boileau himself. 
Perhaps the most valuable part of all 
is the appendix, where M. Laverdet 
has collected together from a manu- 
script, or rather the fragment of a 
manuscript, in the Bibliotheque Im- 

ériale, what was best worth record- 
ing of a host of anecdotes and notes 
jotted down by Brossette every time 

e returned from a visit to his friend. 
These anecdotes are excessively amus- 
ing and valuable to boot ; for we meet 
with particulars respecting Molitre 
and other of Boileau’s contemporaries, 
which we should look for in vain 
elsewhere. When we add, that the 
appendix further contains a notice on 
Brossette, communicated to M. Laver- 
det by M. Péricaud of Lyons, and is 
itself succeeded by an excellent T'able 
Analytique, we think we have enu- 
merated all the claims which this 
volume possesses to the serious atten- 
tion of the reader. We see we have 
omitted from this list a very sprightly 
preface by Jules Janin, and six beau- 
tifully executed fac-similes of Boi- 
leau’s handwriting. 

For the ludicrously small sum of 
half-a-crown, MM. Didot presented 
the public with a well-printed octavo 
volume of 700 pages, comprising the 
complete works of Voiture,* the pet 
of the Hotel de Rambouillet, the 
Euphuist of the seventeenth century. 
Who would deny himself the cheap 
luxury of having on his shelves the 
works of so renowned a writer, and 
the pe of enjoying a quiet laugh 
at the affected conceits with which 
both the “ Lettres” and the Poems 
abound? An elaborate life of Voiture 
by M. Amédée Roux stands at the 
head of the volume, and serves to 
put the reader aw fait with the en- 
tourage amid which Voiture lived, 


* CEuvres de Voiture. 
l'auleur de Notes et de Pieces inédites. Par A 


+ Les historiettes de Tallemant des Réaux. 


sur le manuscrit original et disposée dans un 
et Paulin Paris. Tome7*. 1858. Paris 
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and with the personages to whom his 
letters are addressed. Voiture carried 
the art of writing nonsense to a height 
not greatly removed from the sublime. 
Among the most amusing of his let- 
ters is one in reply to the Abbess of 
Yere, who had sent Voiture a cat. 
This cat, as we divine, is a regular 
vixen, with claws to match. We have 
no doubt the good abbess was only 
too glad to get rid of it. Voiture is 
too gallant to give his real opinion, 
but amid the unctuous courtesy with 
which he acknowledges the gift, some 
touches of irony plainly indicate that 
the hand which holds the pen is 
smarting from many ascratch. “C’est 
sans meulér la plus jolie beste du 
monde. J/ ny a@ personne en mon 
logis qui ne porte de ses marques.” 
Let the reader turn to this letter at 
once ; he will find it at p. 326. 

We have not yet done with the 
seventeenth century. The name of 
Voiture reminds us of Tallemant des 
Reaux, of whose Historiette a third 
and very handsome edition has at 
length been brought to a completion 
under the auspices of MM. Montmer- 
qué and Paulin Paris.t This edition 
is a signal boon to any one who would 
make himself master of what went on 
behind the scenes during the Grand 
Siecle. M. Cousin may lavish as many 
hard words as he pleases upon Tal- 
lemant des Reaux as an ill-natured 
scandal-monger ; it is only natural 
that he should owe him a grudge for 
having revealed some ugly blotches 
on the character and morals of certain 
idols to whom M. Cousin pays such 
devout homage ; but for all that we 
have the testimony of Tallemant’s 
friend and contemporary, Maucroix, 
that he was a man of the most scru- 
pulous veracity. The history of this 
work is somewhat curious. Though 
written in 1657, it did not see the 
light till 1834. Loud were the mur- 
murs which its publication occasioned. 
Was it right, was it decent, to reduce 
the seventeenth century to the low 
level of the eighteenth? But in spite 
or because of this outcry the work 


revue et corrigée augmentée de la vie de 

médée Roux. Paris: Didot. 1858. 8vo. 

Troisiéme ¢ditions entiérement revue 

wuvel ordre. Par MM. de Montmerqué 
‘Techener. 
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proved a “grand succes” and ever 
since its publication it has served as 
a vast repertory of valuable informa- 
tion on the sayings and doings of all 
classes of society. It is obvious that 
such a work needed a large amount 
of elucidation. This is amply sup- 
plied by M. Paulin Paris. 

Were we to collect together all the 
indecent stories—and they are not a 
few—which fill the pages of Talle- 
mand des Reaux, they would prove 
less deleterious reading than the exe- 
crable book which M. Ernest Feydean 
has recently published under the title 
of Fanny.* Itisa proof of the daily 
increasing grossness and degradation 
of French taste, in consequence of the 
materialism which ever accompanies 
a despot’s rule, that the first edition 
of this vilest of vile books was not 
only bought up in a few weeks, but 

vas loudly extolled in the official 
paper, the Moniteur, by that most 
unprincipled of French critics, M. 
Sainte Beuve. We suppose that if 
M. Feydean were arraigned on the 
score of immorality, he would reply 
that he had merely set himself to 
portray a somewhat exceptional pas- 
sion—to wit, a lover jealous of a hus- 


* Fanny. 
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Etude par Ernest Feydean. 
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band !—and that it was of no fault of 
his if vice seemed revolting. We 
should accept the plea if we could 
bring ourselves to believe that among 
the persons to whom vice and sen- 
suality wears this revolting aspect, 
M. Feydean himself was one. But 
here lies the mischief of this bestial 
performance, that its author is evi- 
dently unmoved by a single touch of 
loathing at all the sinks of sensuality 
in which he delights to wallow. We 
can—yes! we can forgive a man who, 
like Paul de Kock, bespatters his 
pages out of very wantonness with 
scenes something more than coarse, 
but tolerate we cannot the cold, slimy 
cynicism with which M. Feydean sets 
himself in this work to portray 
scenes and sensations of the most 
revolting obscenity, and with perfect 
self-possession studies every word and 
every phrase which may serve to 
heighten what he calls the “ splendide 
impudeur” of his work. In the one 
case it is only the book, in the other 
it is the author that is impure. The 
distinction may seem subtle, but if 
duly considered will prove none the 
less true. 


Paris. 1858. 





